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son  able  attire  was  neat  and  sy^ 

■ buff  silk  tie,  o^whichflj^o 

fell  unconstramedly,  contras  - 

r“ ith  the  slightly  bS“^e'Sto£ed 
finely  curved  nose,  "th  » delicately 

gave, his  1^ 

rrSI'Sld'Sit^  Chin,  gave 

idence  ot  characteristic  f over  the 

Aimlessly  bis  ejeN  R Msion  in  passing 
?ople  as  they  crossed  ■ ’ ' . ;nstant  his 

'rough  the  b^rres\ed  by  something 

,ance  was  suddenly  airestoa  oy  ; tere8t. 
iat  seemed  to  exche  a particu^  iyed 

.pproachmg  ‘ /dressed-  like  most  of 
lady,  fashionably  dre,  sea  __ entering 

hose  frequenting  tins  loca^^  leading  di. 

lie  Park  and  takn  0 I young  man 
ectly  by  the  bench  where  tne  > s 

Vas  sitting  he  muttered  to  himself, 

■there  ‘elm  is  again!  and  tto.s^thnd 
were  inclined  » be  vain. 


I should  fancy  myself  the  hero  of  a con- 
^te^ady  advanced  toward  hh m^From 
£“™  vis.  a 

placed  about  her  pretty  little , mou  ^ 
she  discerned  the  °?®“Pa“  parentlv,  what 

She  hesitated,  undecided  apparently, 
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but  he  could  not  U1f,p  oasSed  over  her 
Again  » amused  “'’w afrdered  critically, 
piquant  face,  he  - ht  over  pis  face  — 
“mei«M,e  .o<£,cf  o,  a third  per- 
son  in  their  immediate  , ' ‘p  p,.,,  your 
het  mrumed  her  walk.  ' ' 

I 

shoulder ’startled  him  from  his  i er> ; ^ 

sss-ss;  % 

? mha  renegade’s  faith  in  the  crown, 
to  exhibit  a renega^  t0  the  other. 

beau- 


t0  6XhSd  a striking  contrast  to  the  c 
KrfSee  ” he  continued.  “ you  admire 
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tiful  nature  in  all  her  phases.  I trust  I 
have  not  intruded  — should  be  very  sorry, 
indeed,  if  I have  disturbed — ” He  glanced 
■with  a knowing  nod  of  the  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  retreating  lady. 

“ Of  no  importance  whatever,”  replied 
the  other,  resuming  his  former  position  on 
the  bench  ; 1 am  simply  vexed  at  my  own 

stupidity  ! What  a blockhead  I am  ! Just 
think  of  it,  I have  been  idling  around  here 
for  fully  two  months,  and  am  still  unable  to 
make  an  intelligible  reply  to  the  simplest 
question  !” 

“ Did  I not  predict  as  much  from  the 
first?”  replied  his  new  companion,  as  he 
cast  himself  on  the  bench  with  the  noncha- 
lance of  a lieutenant  of  the  Berlin  Guards. 
“But  you  reject  my  method  of  gaining  a 
fundamental  and  rapid  insight  into  the  se- 
cret of  the  language.  Apropos!  — friend, 
have  you  a cigar  about  you  ? I was  really 
not  in  a condition  to  provide  myself  with 
the  article  to-day,  and  would  rather  dispense 
with  my  dinner  than  my  habitual  cigar.” 
Helmstedt  offered  him  his  cigar-case, 
from  which  the  other  helped  himself  while 
searching  in  his  discreetly  concealed  vest 
for  the  required  match,  and  was  soon  filling 
the  air  with  little  clouds  of  smoke,  with  the 
enjoyment  of  a connoisseur.  “ You  see,” 
he  continued,  easily,  “ I’ve  been  in  this 
country  scarcely  eighteen  months  longer 
than  yourselt,  but  I can  assure  you,  I am 
quite  comme  ilfaut  in  matters  and  things  re- 
lating to  New  Yor  k affairs,  and  my  present 
condition  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  if 
I had  not  been  positively  unfortunate  re- 
cently. In  the  first  place,  my  late  lady- 
friend,  whose  home  I shared,  was  taken 
with  an  extn  ordinary  freak,  and  had  the 
bad  taste  of  refusing  me  her  pocket-book  for 
my  diversion  at  the  gaming-table,  and,  as  I 
certainly  Could  not  be  expected  to  yield  to 
or  endure  such  nonsense,  I found  myself 
one  line  morning,  after  a rather  stormy 
night,  quite  solitary  in  my  totally  empty 
rooms  — forsaken  by  the  foolish  girl,  and 
without  means  of  subsistence.  Perforce  I 
took  lodgings' in  a boarding-house,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  week,  on  non- 
payment of  board,  I was  politely  informed 
that  my  rooms  were  wanted,  and  with  an- 
archical rudeness,  my  effects  were  retained. 
Landlords  are  daily  becoming  meaner  and 
more  illiberal.  However,”  lie  added, 
watching  two  perfectly  formed  rings  circling 
upward  and  dissolving  in  a volume  of  smoke 
ili.it  followed  them  from  his  mouth,  “ I | 
have  prospects.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  j 
people  here  love  a fine  presence,  a noble  ! 
air,  as  it  were  1” 

Helmstedt  could  not  forbear  a sarcastic  ! 
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smile  as  his  glance  roved  over  the  persona  « 
appearance  of  the  speaker. 

“Oh,  you  may  laugh  at  my  present  cos 
tume,”  continued  the  other,  tranquilly 
“But  what  do  you  expect,  dear  friend,  befor* 
a great  while  you  may  find  yourself  in  ar 
identical  plight,  without  being  able  to  hel{  jjj 
yourself,  as  1 am.  You  are  wasting  limb 
and  money  in  searching  for  a Situation  yot 
will  not  find.  You  are  laboring  undei  th< 
same  malady  that  has  been  the  destnu  tior 
of  hundreds  of  the  young,  genteel  Germans 
that  yearly  flock  to  this  country.  You  d( 
noi  want  to  chop  or  dig;  you  have  no  trade 
you  are  afraid  to  go  West,  hence  you  look 
for  a situation  as  clerk,  teacher,  or  secre 
tarv,  without  possessing  the  chief  require 
ment  to  further  your  aims  — the  English)^ 
language ! This  disease  lasts  while  you 
money  holds  out,  and  hope  does  not  vanish 
until  you  are  notified  of  the  extent  of  yumfe^ 
credit  with  ‘mine  host.’  A little  while 
probably,  a pauper’s  life  may  be  tolerated 
then,  if  the  moral  courage  is  not  suflieienl 
to  induce  you  to  become  a day-laborer  or  i 
farm-hand,  the  end  promises  a leap  intc  l™ 
the  North  River,  where  your  refined  tastes 
and  your  necessities  will  have  driven  you  " 
What  expedient  have  you,  my  honorable 
friend,  when  your  resources  are  exhausted 
unless  some  fortuitous  accident  favors  you 
We  are  not  apt  to  stare  hard  times  in  the 
face  until  they  enter  our  door.” 

Helmstedt’s  face  became  thoughtful 
“You  draw  a dark  picture,  Seifert,"  he  said 
after  a pause,  “but  I have  made  manjE, 
friends  in  the  meantime,  who  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  me.  I think  I shall  be  able  to 
see  my  way  clear  before  such  misfortunes 
overtake  me. 
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“Have  you  really  such  extensive  resources 
at  hand?  You  preach  well,  while  you  per- 
sonate still  better,  as  a frightful  example  oi 
the  truth  of  your  sermon.” 

“You  missed  the  mark  that  time,”  re-jd 
plied  Seifert,  coolly  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar.  “Y7our  friends  will  not  benefit  inur 
the  least,  on  the  contrary  they  will  hasten 
your  ruin  by  helping  you  squander  your  L. 
money,  take  my  word  and  experience  tor 
that;  of  that  which  concerns  me  individual- 
ly, you  shall  have  reason  to  change  yourL 
opinion  very  soon.  You  are  aware,  1 was 
obliged  to  leave  Germany,  that  is  to  say, 
was  persuaded  to  forsake  my  country  and  a 
few  accidental  debts,  nevertheless  I arrived 
here  with  capital  enough  to  last  me  some 
months,  and  permit  me  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ways  of  the  metropolis.  I must 
sav  without  undue  self-praise,  1 was  soon 
able  to  make  a correct  estimate  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  unfortunate  end  of  two  of  my 
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Companions  assisting  my  naturally  compre- 
iensive  mind,  somewhat,  I acknowledge. 

* I concluded  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was 
J i become  an  American.  I visited  nothing 
^ut  American  saloons  and  social  resorts, 
ppd  by  virtue  of  an  open  purse,  I had  no 
'P  ifficulty  in  surrounding  myself  with  a cir 
“le  of  “first  rate  boys,”  who  prided  them- 
°‘  fives  in  my  friendship.  They  considered 
“ - an  honor  to  present  me  to  their  different 
,Didy  friends, and  I had  barely  given  one  or 
“svo  champagne  suppers  and  contrived  a 
10  iw  splendid  excursions  before  the  girls  be- 
!e'  an  scalping  each  other  for  my  sake— for 
" ossession  of  the  “Count— that  was  the  title 
; y which  I was  universally  known— and  the 
? Count”  had  free  entree  moi'ning  or  evening 

* hereverhe  chose  to  go.  In  less  then  three 
months  1 spoke  English  like  a plebeian  and 


as  au  fait  in  all  the  secrets  of  New  York. 
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ou  will  fiwda  set  of  jolly  fellows,  and  a ten 
j er  maiden  the  most  excellent  instructors, 
f our  weeks  later  found  my  pocket-book 
"ained,  my  friends  witn  one  or  two  excep- 
ons  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder,  precisely 
I expected,  but  the  ladies  could  not  dis- 
mse  with  their  “ Darling  Count  ” quite  so 
sadily,  each  one  wanted  me  for  her  espec- 
'I  gallant,  to  support  and  parade  abroad 
ith.  For  one  year  this  charming  butterfly 
cistence  lasted,  fluttering  from  one  flower 
1 another  until  I committed  the  unpardon- 
)le  blunder  of  allowing  myself  to  be  capti- 
ited  an  unusual  length  of  time  by  a new 
•rival,  a lovely  Creoie ; this  aroused  the 
alousy  of  the  whole  number  of  my  mis- 
esses  — you  behold  the  consequence  in 
y present  situation,  as  I communicated  to 
>u  a while  ago.  However,  that  is  past, 
le  proprietors  of  several  first-class  hotels 
>preciating  my  ability,  education  and 
>ble  bearing,  together  with  my  knowledge 
the  city,  recognize  in  me  a useful  instru- 
ent,  have  made  me  certain  propositions 
id  I have  about  decided  to  accept  one  of 
'ese  offers  since  it  promises  something 
finite  for  the  future.  I shall  close  the  con- 
ict  to-morrow,  and  in  the  space  of  two 
ars  hope  to  establish  a profitable  business 
my  own.” 

“What  will  be  the  nature  of  your  position 
the  contract?”  asked  Helmstedt. 

“Oh,  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  in  the 
>rld,  ” replied  Seifert,  flinging  away  the 
imp  of  his  cigar.  “I  shall  direct  the 
•anger  to  a good  hotel,  in  the  first  place; 
■xmuly,  come  to  their  relief  in  all  embar- 
ssments  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  financial — 
rticularly  in  such  things  as  do  not  enter 
o their  public  business  affairs.” 

‘In  other  words,  you  will  be  Runner, 
ocui'er.  Usurer,  etc.” 


As  you  please,  my  friend,  we  are  in 
America,  and  any  money  making  occupa- 
tion is  respectable,  only  stupidity  is  stig- 
matized. What  is  more  my  friend;  you  will 
find  many  among  our  “Upper  Ten,”  who 
began  life  this  way,  and  I have  an  over- 
whelming respect  for  these  people.” 

Helmstedt  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
with  a deep-drawn  sigh.  “Where  are  you 
lodging,  Seifert?”  he  asked,  breaking  li  e 
long  silence  that  followed,  "since  you  left 
your  boarding-house  ?” 

“ At  present,  I am  stopping  at  the  Park 
Hotel.” 

“ Park  Hotel  ? Where  is  that?” 

“What!  You  are  not  familiar  with  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  hotel  in  New 
York  ? You  are  really  very  much  in  the 
dark  yet.  Do  you  see  this  vast  expanse  of 
green  lawn,  and  these  large  shady  trees? 
All  this  takes  in  the  Hotel  Park,  and  at  night 
you  will  find  all  the  large  and  small  misior- 
tunates  of  the  two  hemispheres  quartered 
here — here,  where  they  do  not  demand  bed 
money  of  you.  Yonder,  back  of  City  Hall, 
between  two  remarkably  fine  trees,  I can 
show  you  my  sleeping  apartment.  I only  re- 
gret the  necessary  meals  are  not  prepared  on 
time.  However,  to-morrow  I shall  begin  to 
recover  that  which  I have  lost  in  the  interim „ 
lean  assure  you,  my  sonl  hankers  greatlv  ; 
but  in  case  you  happen  to  invite  me  to  join 
you  at  supper  this  evening,  I should  be 
pleased  to  accept.” 

Helmstedt  rose,  saying : 

“ I candidly  confess  I did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  a German,  brought  up  as  you  have 
been,  to  adopt  himself  to  such  a degraded 
condition,  or  wallow  so  comfortably  in  the 
mire  of  his  degeneracy.  Tell  me,  does  not 
such  a low,  mean  life  disgust  you?” 

Seifert  distorted  his  face  with  an  assump- 
tion of  thoughtfulness,  partly  am  u sin  a ; 
reached  over  and  helped  himself  to  another 
cigar  from  Helmstedt’s  case,  trimmed  the 
weed  and  lit  it;  then  replied: 

“ From  a standpoint  of  our  German  eth- 
ics, you  may  be  correct.  I,  however,  em- 
brace the  American  theory,  and  a very  use- 
ful one  it  is,  ‘ The  end  justifies  the  means.’ 
Let  success  be  the  result  of  an  undertaki  ng. 
The  road  by  which  it  is  attained — let  it  bo 
dirty  or  clean — will  be  a matter  of  indiffer  - 
ence. I can  appreciate  your  indignation, 
for  you  are  a mere  infant  for  this  country  •; 
you  will  learn  to  judge  me  with  less  sever  v 
when  you  will  discover  for  yourself  that  tn  is. 
maxim  not  only  rules  in  the  business  com- 
munity, but  controls  the  machinery  of  Star a. 
But  come,  let  us  partake  of  that  supper  we, 
were  speaking  of ; I’m  hungry  as  a wolf.” 
They  left  the  place,  Seifert  talking  inccs- 
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smtly,  while  Ilelmstedt  walked  beside  him 
with  evident  reluctance. 

The  following  evening  found  Helmstedt 
again  on  the  bench  in  the  old  place,  but 
without  paying  attention  to  the  hurry  and 
1 • is  tie  about  him,  lost  in  gloomy  medita- 
tions; his  gaze  was  bent  to  the  ground, 
lue  picture  Seifert  had  drawn  of  tiiose  un- 
1 mppy  young  Germans  and  their  fate  had 
!■  it  a deeper  impression  on  his  mind  than 
be  was  willing  to  admit.  When  he  readied 
L une  he  had  counted  over  his  money,  and 
f md,  to  his  consternation,  a considerable 
diminution  in  the  amount. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  had  made  the 
rounds  of  all  his  acquaintances,  to  gain 
some  idea  of  his  prospects,  and  ail  he  could 
gather  was  just  this  : 

There  was  really  at  this  moment  nothing 
suitable  for  him,  but  assuredly,  in  the  course 
of  time,  sometlrng  would  turn  up  in  in  his 
favor.  Sorry,  but  affairs  of  that  kind  could 
not  be  enforced,  and  required  patience ; not 
to  be  discouraged  at  all,  but  wait  till  some- 
thing presented  itself. 

But  Helmstedt  viewed  matters  in  a differ- 
ent light  to-day.  Visions  of  the  time  when 
his  last  dollar  was  gone  rose  up  before  him, 
when,  in  all  probability,  he  would  be  put  off 
and  consoled  with  the  same  idle  promises 
and  fair  words.  He  perceived  the  urgent 
necessity  of  looking  about  in  earnest,  and 
finding  something  to  do.  But  what? 

He  had  been  Prussian  Referender,  and 
during  the  unfortunate  revolution  became 
at  variance  with  the  Government,  and  his 
family,  accepting  the  assistance  of  his  fath- 
er— the  last  he  had  to  expect  from  that 
source — fie  came  to  this  land  of  freedom, 
without  any  particular  aim,  yet  hopeful  in 
regard  to  the  future.  He  did  not  possess 
more  than  the  ordinary  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  utterly  without  the  practical 
knowledge  to  advance  his  interest  here.  The 
more  he  examined  his  own  qualifications, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
Seifert’s  observations ; he  lacked  the  requis- 
ite classical  knowledge  to  become  a Profess- 
or in  an  institution  where  the  higher  Ger- 
man branches  are  taught,  and  to  become  a 
teacher  in  any  ordinary  school  also  present- 
ed its  difficulties  : how  to  obtain  such  a sit- 
uation. Still,  it  was  at  least  something  at- 
tainable. He  had  no  conception  of  the  du- 
ties of  a clerkship  or  book-keeping,  nor 
could  he  speak  English  ! The  same  objec- 
tion debarred  him  from  obtaining  work  in  a 
newspaper  office.  He  could  play  the  piano 
tolerably  well,  but  the  city  wras  overrun 
with  unemployed  musicians.  Only  one  thing 
was  left  consequently,  and  that  was  to  be” 
come  a teacher.  But  how  to  manage  this 
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desideratum!  To-morrow  must  be  devote 
[ to  the  solving  of  that  question.  As  this  ri 
solve  was  settled  in  his  mind,  a snado 
hailed  before  his  downcast  eyes.  He  loot! 
ed  up  and  his  glance  fell  on  the  . °ue 
smiling  face  of  the  lady  he  had  noticeu  tl 
evening  before.  He  jumped  up  uneat 
tearing  to  be  embarrassed  by  an  English  ai 
dress,  but  was  astonished  to  hear  her  ask  i 
the  purest  German : 

“ Are  you  not  August  von  Helmstedt?” 

“At  yourservice,  miss;  that  is  my  name 
he  replied,  staring  at  her  in  coniusio: 
‘Whom  have  I the  honor — ” 

“No  particular  honor  ” laughed  the  lad 
showing  her  pretty  white  teeth.  “Have  yc1 
really  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Helmstedt?  M 
name  is  Pauline  Peters.” 

“Pauline  ! My  little  neighbor  on  Frede 
ick  Street,”  exclaimed  Helmstedt,  half 
surprise,  half  doubtingly. 

‘ Precisely  the  same,  only  considerab 
larger.” 

“And  what,  in  Heaven’s  name,  Miss  P 
ters,  brought  you  to  New  York  ?’ 

“ Drop  the  1 Miss  ’ — do,  please,”  she  sai 
with  a pleading,  partly  pouting  face:  “Ha' 
we  not  been  the  dearest  friends?  If  y< 
have  nothing  better  on  hand  to  detain  y< 
here,  give  me  your  arm,  and  let’ us  take 
walk,  and  have  a good  talk.  I am  so  glad 
meet  an  old  acquaintance.” 

Before  Helmstedt  was  conscious  of  it,  1 eset 
had  wandered  over  half  the  Park  with  tlfw® 
girl  at  his  side,  her  hand  resting  on  his  ar 
was  as  light  as  a feather,  but  this  very  ge 
tie  touch  penetrated  every  nerve.  He  gaz< 
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into  her  cheerful  face  without  really  hearir  me, 
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a word  she  uttered. 

“ But  tell  me,  first  of  all,  how  you  happt  to 
to  be  in  New  York.  Are  your  parents  wii 
you  ?" 

A change  came  over  her  face,  as  she  rai  nor. 
ed  her  eyes  to  his  a moment,  then  droppe  £i 
them,  leaving  an  expression  so  different  fro 
the  former  merry,  saucy  one,  that  he  almp  J 
regretted  his  question ; but  there  was 
wonderful  charm  in  the  variability  of  hioil 
features  that  seemed  to  mirror  every  em 
tion  of  her  soul. 

“My  parents  have  been  dead  three  years^t 
she  replied,  subdued  for  the  moment,  “th 
died  during  the  cholera  season.  That  w 
long  after  you  left  your  home.  I was  fore 
to  go  amongst  strangers;  it  was  a sad  tir  rein 
for  me,  for  I certainly  was  better  adapted 
birth  to  be  a countess,  as  you  used  to  t|>o& 
me  when  you  wanted  to  say  something  p; 
ticularly  nice.”  A mischievous  glance,  li 
a flash  of  sunlight,  accompanied  the  loj'po 
she  gave  the  young  man  with  these  wore 
“My  hands  were  entirely  too  thin  and  amk 
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r]  labor,  and  sitting  at  the  sewing  table 
!m  morn  till  night  was  more  than  my 
1 n-elasttc  nature  could  tolerate.  Oh,  it 
s a miserable  story  altogether,  but  one 
y a friend  of  mine,  whose  back,  like  mine, 
s neariy  bent  double  with  her  wretched 
■ ving,  received  a letter  from  her  brother, 
re  in  New  York,  enclosing  a sum  or  mon- 
,ii  to  enable  her  to  join  him,  describing,  in 
ie  wing  terms,  the  advantages  women  had 
5j  America,  how  well  they  were  remunera- 
for  their  work,  and  their  superior  con- 
11.  ion  in  every  sense,  that  I concluded  to 
“ndle  up  my  few  possessions  and  come 
jj  ir  with  her.” 

‘Then  you  are  stopping  with  the  relatives 
ie  your  friend  ?” 

11 ‘Not  now;  they  have  removed  to  the 
tn  try,  and  I did  not  care  to  leave  New 
® rk.  I am,  so  to  speak,  all  alone  in  the 
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lelmstedt  could  not  help  glancing  at  her 

• h and  fashionable  attire,  and  an  unpleas- 

thought  dawned  upon  him,  yet  he 

* lid  not  harbor  it  when  he  looked  into 
” • face,  that  spite  of  the  roguish  boldness 
■ it  lurked  then,  yet  bore  every  trace  of 
j sullied  maiden  purity. 

‘You  are  alone?”  he  asked  after  a pause. 
I s seemed  to  understand  by  the  change  in 
,j , voice,  and  the  stress  put  upon  the  ques- 
what  idea  influenced  him.  She  looked 
im  calmly  as  she  answered. 

« ‘ Yes,  Herr  Von  Helmstedt,  I am  almost 
ia  ne,  and,  allow  me  to  inform  you  of  two 
ts,  first,  in  this  country  a lady  enjoys  the 
p<  »tection  of  every  man,  if  she  will  but  pro- 
fit t lieiself;  secondly,  you  may  without  the 
st  anxiety,  or  fear  of  compromising  your 
si  nor,  be  seen  about  in  my  company  ! 

» ‘ But  miss ” 

•o  ‘But  Mr. — ! Why  do  you  say  miss  to  me? 
in  1 why  did  you  assume  such  a spectral 
s 3»  when  you  asked  if  I was  alone,  and 
h nl  all  my  pleasure  in  this  meeting.  Do 
am  suppose  I marched  through  this  park 
ir  successive  evenings  to  assure  myself 
Rit  the  creature  that  appeared  as  much  a 
lu  ture  on  yonder  bench  as  the  MOURNING 
ylNIUS  on  the  gravestone  down  in  the 
tj,rble  yard,  that  does  not  seem  to  find  a 
j rchaser,  and  at  last  ventured  to  address 
]|  l twice — for  the  sake  of  hearing  you 
i,  ore  all  recollections  of  our  childish  days 
p it  attracted  me  towards  you,  and  calling 
li  ■ to  account  like  a confessor,  regarding 
|o ' position  here?” 

ifl  ‘ Why,  dear  Pauline,  I never  thought  of 
% :h  a thing!” 

‘ Very  well,  Mr.  August  Helmstedt,  you 
i forgiven,  now,  tell  me,  will  you  come 


and  take  tea  with  me?  I mean,  at  my 
home — we  shall  be  quite  alone!” 

“ With  all  my  heart!”  replied  Helmstedt, 
while  a dozen  different  ideas  flashed 
through  his  mind  producing  a perplexing 
embarrassment,  but  as  he  caught  her  honest 
questioning  eyes,  he  pressed  her  arm  close- 
ly within  his  own,  calling  himself  to  ac- 
count for  his  unjust  thought.  They  walked 
to  Broadway  and  along  this  busy  thorough- 
fare a piece  in  silence,  then  Helmstedt’s 
companion  turned  into  one  of  the  side 
streets. 

“We  have  quite  a long  way  to  my  house” 
she  said,  “let  us  take  one  of  the  more  quiet 
avenues  where  we  can  converse,  and  now 
t-11  me,  what  brought  you  to  New  A^ork?  I 
heard  before  I left  Berlin,  that  you  had 
passed  your  examination,  and  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar;  that  is  a year  and  a half  ago, 
and  I have  almost  unsettled  my  mind  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  could  have  induced 
you  to  give  up  such  a career  and  drive  you 
to  America.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
mustache — that  you  have  cultivated  since  I 
last  saw  you — I should  have  spoken  to  you 
the  first  evening.” 

Helmstedt  felt  touched  at  the  unaffected 
sympathy  the  girl  expressed  in  his  welfare, 
but  their  former  friendship  was  so  entirely 
a thing  of  the  past,  that  it  was  an  absolute 
surprise  to  have  it  recalled  by  the  charming 
girl  at  his  side,  who  clung  so  friendly  to  his 
arm,  but  with  the  best  of  will  he  could  not 
associate  her  with  the  little  Pauline  of  other 
days,  or  divest  his  mind  of  an  uneasy  preju- 
dice. He  related  m a few  words  how  he 
came  to  be  in  New  York,  that  he  was  seek- 
ing employment,  etc.  She  listened  with 
the  utmost  interest  and  attention,  and  when 
he  had  finished  she  said : 

But  August,  what  can  you  do,  not  under- 
standing English  ? and  to  begin  life  here 
amongst  a low  class  of  Germans,  you  will 
certainly  avoid  if  possible?” 

“ I shall  try  and  obtain  a situation  as 
teacher.” 

“Teacher!”  She  exclaimed,  halting  sud- 
denly and  bursting  out  into  a musical 
thought  of  merriment.  “Teacher!  you.  a 
school  teacher.” 

Well — pa  don  me,  August,  “she  said  as 
she  again  walked  on  beside  him,  trying  to 
control  her  mirth,  “ how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  did  you  hit  upon  that  idea? 

“How?”  Asked  Helmstedt,  who  lelt 
tempted  to  join  in  her  contagious  mem-, 
inent  although  his  mind  was  burdened 
with  anxious  thoughts,  “perhaps  you  have 
something  better  to  suggest?” 

“ Are  you  not  a lawyer?  Why  not  enter 
some  attorney’s  office  and  post  yourselt  in 


American  jurisprudence.  After  a while 
make  eloquent  speeches,  become  a famous 
orator,  and  be  annoyed  to  death  with  cli- 
ents, or  get  yourself  elected  to  some  nice, 
fat  office!  If  I were  a man  1 should  never 
be  anything  but  a lawyer  ; this  country  is 
the  place  for  them.” 

But  T do  not  understand  a word  of  En- 
glish !” 

“ Oh,  that  little  difficulty  is  easily  obviat- 
ed. You  take  an  instructor  for  a month  or 
two,  keep  aloof  from  all  German  society. 
Although  1 am  isolated  and  alone,  never- 
theless I have  a friend  who  will  introduce 
you  into  a number  of  first-class  American 
families.  I am  confident  you  will  be  well 
received  and  please,  h you  only  want  to  ” 

Helmstedt  did  not  make  an  immediate 
reply,  but  his  face  betrayed  a mountain  of 
gloomy  thoughts.  **  You  are  a dear,  kind 
girl,”  he  said  at  last,  “but,  Pauline,  your 
plan  is  not  feasible.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“ Because — well,  it  is  simply  impossible  ! 
If  the  two  months  I have  wasted  in  New 
York,  had  been  employed  according  to 
your  ideas  I should  have  profited  by  it ; 
now  it  is  too  late." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  searchingly  a mo- 
ment, the-n  a comprehensive  light  appeared 
to  enter  her  mind  and  spread  itself  like  a 
sunbeam  over  her  face.  “ There  is  my 
home,”  she  exclaimed  suddenly;  “we  will 
renew  the  subject  afier  a while,  perhaps  we 
can  hit  upon  a satisfactory  way  to  dispose 
of  your  impossibilities.” 

Helmstedt  watched  her  beaming,  laugh- 
ing countenance,  his  mind  puzzled  bevoud 
measure  by  the  girl  and  her  singular  situa- 
tion. They  entered  the  shaded  grounds, 
im  losed  by  iron  railings,  leading  to  a beau- 
tiful little  cottage.  She  ran  nimbly  up  the 
steps  and  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answer- 
ed by  a neat,  tidy-looking  mulatto  woman, 
who  said  something  in  English  to  her,  of 
which,  however,  Helmstedt  could  only  un- 
derstand the  words:  “Your  uncle  has  been 
here,  Miss  Peters,”  at  which  the  young 
girl’s  face  flushed  crimson,  but  the  next  in- 
tact she  turned  a perfectly  composed,  face 
toward  him,  saying:  “Let  us  go  right  up 
stairs,  it  is  much  more  cheerful  there  than 
in  that  formal  parlor.  When  tea  is  ready 
Mary  will  call  us.” 

she  led  the  way  up  a flight  of  elegantly 
carpeted  stairs,  and  invited  Helmstedt  into 

room,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  im- 
pregnated with  that  indescribable  perfume 
that  seems  to  fie  peculiar  to  the  toilet  of 
every  young  lady.  He  telt  as  if  he  were 
being  enveloped  in  a soft,  perfumed  veil; 
the  windows  were  heavily  curtained,  admit- 
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ting  none  of  the  glare  of  daylight,  and  th 
arrangement  of  the  iurnitnre,  cushioned  d 
vans  and  easy  chairs,  together  with  th 
rich  carpeting  on  the  fioor,  that  muffle 
every  footfall,  gave  the  whole  an  air  of  n 
tirement,  almost  secrecy.  Helmstedt  was 
stranger  to  the  comfort  and  elegance  to  b 
found  in  the  wealthy  household  of  th 
South,  as  it  was  here  represented  ; and,  a 
his  companion  turned  to  him  with  a smil  ’ 
to  relieve  him  of  his  hat,  then  removin 
her  own,  gave  a passing  glance  into  the  mi 
ror,  smooth  back  her  hair,  then  with  ou 
stretched  hands  come  toward  him,  he  e? 
perienced  a sensation  of  nervous  agitatio 
entirely  new  to  him. 

“ Do  you  live  here  all  alone,  Pauline  ? 
he  asked,  scarcely  supporting  the  littlj 
hand  she  had  placed  in  his. 

“Mary  and  her  husband  occupy  the  basi 
ment,”  she  replied,  looking  him  calmly  if1®' 
the  eyes.  “ They  are  faithful  as  bulldog 
Mr.  Morton,  the  owner  of  this  house,  wh,|t,> 
occasionally  makes  use  of  two  of  the  uppt 
rooms,  brought  them  from  Alabama  onl 
about  three  months  since.  Mr.  Morton,  b; 
the-vvay,  is  an  old  gentleman,  whom  I ca 
‘ Uncle,’  ” she  added,  with  a blush,  h( 
eyes,  however,  did  not  droop  before  h 
questioning  gaze.  “ I will  give  you  the  pa 
ticulars  of  the  affair  some  other  time  ; jui 
now  we  have  something  of  more  important 
to  talk  about,  so  sit  you  down  there,”  sai 
she,  pointing  to  a divan  near  him.  The  le 
seating  herself  on  a hassock  at  his  feet,  h# 
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arms  resting  on  his  knees,  she  looked  u H 
into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  simp l1®1 
confidence  and  tenderness. 

“ Tell  me,  August,”  she  began,  “are  yo 
as  proud  as  you  used  to  be  ? ” 

“ I — proud  ? ” 

“ That  you  would  resent  any  proffere 
assistance,  like  an  offense,  or  a doubt,  cas 
upon  your  own  powers?  That  used  to  b 
your  style  when  you  were  a boy,  and  yt 
have  that  identical  obstinate  line  betwee^ 
your  eyes  still.” 

“And  suppose  that  were  the  case?  ” 

“ Listen  to  me,  August.  Am  I not  right}? 
— if  it  were  not  for  financial  Hindrances  yo 
would  enter  the  profession  here  for  whic1}* 
you  studied  in  Germany — ” 

“ Well?” 

“And  if  you  were  able  to  confer  a favor, 
great  happiness  on  some  one,  who  is  able  I IU' 
assist  you  and  advance  your  interest'"' 
would  you  reject  their  aid  ?— Sit  still  no 
and  wait  till  I’m  through,”  she  exelaimef 11 
as  Helmstedt  made  a motion  to  rise.  “ Yt 
can  not  imagine  what  a pleasure  it  is 
meet  you  again,  August.  We  have  beet 
friends  since  our  earliest  youth,  and  I hai 
a right  to  assist  you,  have  I not  ? And  yep 
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ill  not  refuse  to  accept  an  act  of  friend- 
lip  that  is  in  my  power  and  will  afford  me 
) much  pleasure  to  perform.” 

Her  pleading  eyes  were  upturned  with 
re|ich  glance  of  tender  interest  that  he  was 
^ .most  forced  to  grant  her  request. 
“Pauline,  you  are  enough  to  make  a man 
rget  what  his  principles  are.  No  more  of 
I beg  of  you ; you  keep  on  the  even 
nor  of  your  way,  and  I will  adhere  to 
ine.  We  two,  doubtless,  have  little  in 
iramon,  and  lead  in  different  directions, 
have  no  right  to  question  you  in  reference 
yours,  and  mine  can  not  interest  you — ” 
“ But  it  does!  and  I insist  on  giving  you 
l account  of  my  affairs!  I know  what 
tl  )u  think,  August,  but  you  wrong  me  ; be 
)ur  kind  old  self  once  more.  You  see  me 
jibing  here  in  elegant  solitude ; but  when  I 
w you  sitting  in  the  Park  the  other  day  I 
it  as  if  the  whole  world  was  transformed 
to  a 'dooming  Paradise.  Don’t  be  a hard- 
ened bear,  August,”  she  cried,  placing 
;r  hands  on  his  shoulders,  as  he  again  at- 
mpted  to  rise.  “I  do  not  ask  anything 
you,  only — only  that  you  should  like  me, 
ve  me  just  a little  bit,  and  then  you  will 
jrmit  me  to  help  you,  and  to  love  you— 
tter  than  my  life ! ” She  took  his  face 
ptween  her  two  hands,  and  Helmstedt  felt 
quick,  passionate  kiss  pressed  upon  his 
is  ; then  she  turned  away,  and  going  to 
e window,  gave  way  to  a burst  of  tears 
id  sobs. 

Helmstedt  jumped  up,  a dozen  conflicting 
notions  trying  to  master  him. 

“ Don’t  he  a baby,  Pauline,”  he  said, 
king  her  in  his  aims.  But  she  disengaged 
rself  and  stepped  into  the  recess  of  an- 
her  window,  and  endeavored  to  compose 
rself.  After  a short  struggle  she  said, 
ith  a tearful  smile: 

“It  is  all  over  now,  and  I confess  I am  a 
ineo ; but  you  must  not  be  angry  at  me 
tout  it.” 

“ You  are  an  impulsive  child,  Pauline. 
c>u  have  not  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
y a word!”  replied  Helmstedt,  taking 
ir  hand  gently  in  his  own-  “ You  see,  it 
ns  terribly  against  my  feelings  and  sense 
manliness  to  receive  assistance  from  any 
le,  let  it  be  friend  or  brother,  until  I have 
lly  exhausted  every  possible  avenue  that 
uid  expedite  my  native  independence.  I 
juld  rather  begin  in  the  humblest  posi- 
>n  and  carve  the  way  to  the  desired  end 
my  own  efforts  than  be  indebted  to  an- 
ner  for  a convenient  opening.  It  is  my 
ture  to  be  so,  and  I can  not  help  it,  Paul- 
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he  girl  sat  nodding  her  head  medita- 
,'ely  a short  time,  then  she  asked  : 


“ Supposing  you  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a very  rich  lady,  one  that  you  loved 
dearlv,  would  you  accept  her  aid  ? ” 

“ I think  not.  Unless  I possessed  con- 
siderable wealth  myself  I am  sure  I should 
not  engage  mj^self  to  a rich  lady.” 

“ Supper  is  ready ! ” announced  the  mul- 
atto. 

‘Let  us  go  down,”  the  girl  said,  with  a 
saddened  face,  and  would  have  withdrawn 
her  hand  but  Helmstedt  retained  it,  and, 
with  a quick  pressure,  said : 

“ Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Pauline,  but 
I think  I had  better  leave  you.  We  are 
both  a little  out  of  temper.  I will  see  you 
some  other  time.” 

“As  you  please;  but  whether  we  shall  see 
each  other  again,  I can  not  say,”  she  re- 
plied in  a low  tone.  “ Mr.  Morton  has  ar- 
rived, and  my  movements  are  subservient 
to  him.  But  one  thing  bear  in  mind: 
should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  your  own 
powers  return  empty-handed,  and  your 
pride  succumbs  to  the  difficulties  that  may 
assail  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  and  your 
honor  will  permit  you  to  seek  a friend,  you 
will  find  a warm  one  here — a better  one 
than  you  deserve  ! ” She  raised  her  tearful 
eyes  to  his  an  instant,  then  withdrew  her 
hand  and  left  him. 

He  hesitated  whether  to  follow  her  or 
not,  then  he  slowly  took  up  his  hat  and 
left  the  house. 

He  walked  up  Broadway  in  a state  of 
mind  most  unpleasant.  One  moment  he 
called  himself  an  idiot  that  walks  rough- 
shod over  the  roses  strew'n  in  his  pathway, 
the  next  a feeling  of  satisfaction  came  over 
him  as  if  he  had  vanquished  himself,  gained 
the  victory  over  a great  temptation.  Then 
again  he  thought  of  that  fragrant  room, 
with  its  luxuriant  twiliaht,  and  the  lovely 
clinging  arms  of  the  beautiful  girl.  Like  a 
dream  the  scene  passed  before  his  senses. 
He  halted,  turned  about  again,  then,  with 
a resolute  “ ’Tis  better  so,”  lie  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  and  resumed  his  home- 
ward course. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  stood  a little 
fellow  with  a basket  of  toilet  articles  strap- 
ped across  his  shoulders.  His  features  be- 
trayed his  decidedly  Jewish  nationality. 
At  this  moment  a runaway  horse  came 
dashing  madly  down  the  street,  and  in  the 
rush  and  bustle  of  the  frightened  people  in 
the  vicinity  the  little  toilet-vender’s  basket 
wras  torn  from  him  and  its  contents  scatter- 
ed over  the  pavement. 

The  boy  attempted  to  save  some  of  his 
bankrupt  stock  from  being  destroyed  and 
trampled  under  foot,  crying  bitterly  mean- 
while ; and  Helmstedt,  who  had  witnessed 
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the  calamity,  hurried  to  his  assistance,  and 
possibly  saved  something  from  the  wreck  to 
start  the  poor  boy  into  business  again  ; but 
when  the  broken  bits  of  soap  and  soiled 
stuff  was  collected  together  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage  began  to  be  realized,  and  the 
boy  began  his  lamentations  anew.  Helm- 
stedt’s  sympathy  prompted  him  to  tap  the 
black  curly  head  consolingly.  “Never 
mind  ; stop  your  howling,  bub,”  said  Helm- 
tedt;  “the  injury  is  not  irreparable.  Do 
you  know  where  William  Street  is?  Come 
round  there  to-morrow  morning.  Here  is 
my  card  with  the  name  and  number.  Don’t 
forget!”  he  added,  as  he  walked  rapidly 
away,  followed  by  the  great  blacx  eyes  of 
the  boy  and  the  curious  staring  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  gathered  around  them.  I 

As  he  slackened  his  pace,  when  he  was  j 
beyond  their  gaze,  he  observed,  among  the  J 
pedestrians,  a person  who  kept  step  with 
him,  and  seemed  to  examine  him  closely, 
and  at  last  addressed  him  : 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  are  you  not  a 
German  ?” 

Helmstedt  turned,  and  beheld  a man,  out 
of  whose  gray-bearded  face  a pair  of  twink- 
ling eyes  peered  up  at  him.  The  shrewd 
countenance,  with  its  conspicuously  bent 
nose,  was  unmistakably  that  of  a Jew. 

“Yes,  sir;  1 am,”  replied  Helmstedt, 
turning  his  face  toward  one  of  the  show- 
windows  to  avoid  further  conversation. 

“ You  have  not  been  in  the  city  long  ?” 
was  the  second  question. 

“No,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  other  shortly, 
walking  faster. 

“ May  I not  ask  what  your  business  is?” 

Helmstedt  gave  his  importunate  ques- 
tioner an  indignant  look,  without  replying. 

“ I meant  no  harm,  young  sir;  I did  not 
think  that  you  were  haughty.  I beg  your 
pardon . ” 

With  these  words,  his  obtrusive  compan- 
ion stepped  back,  and  was  lost  in  the 
throng. 

Helmstedt  soon  forgot  this  little  incident 
in  the  more  interesting  recollections  of  his 
recent  meeting  with  Miss  Peters. 

When  he  reached  his  boarding-house  in 
William  Street,  and  entered  his  dark,  cheer- 
less room,  there  arose  again,  with  all  their 
force  of  unpleasantness,  thoughts  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

He  had  no  inclination  for  supper,  but  cast 
himself  upon  his  bed,  and  gave  way  to  his 
reflections. 

Since  that  tantalizing  girl  had  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a teacher,  he  be- 
gan to  realize  the  absurdity  of  it  himself, 
and  consequently  threw  it  overboard  as  in- 
efficient; 
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“ But  what  to  do  next  ?”  Unless  he  weE 
to  work  as  hod-carrier,  or  something  of  tha  eifeI 
kind,  he  had  no  other  recourse.  The  onl  laj, 
way  he  could  see  himself  out  of  his  dilem )na] 
ma  was  to  “ learn  English  ;”  that  was  th  «j| 
simple  key  to  open  an  eventual  position  fo 
him. 

What  assurance  had  he,  'however,  if  h ui 
did  devote  the  rest  of  his  money  to-*\e  studj^j 
of  English,  that  a situation  would  p.  sentii 
self  immediately,  so  that  his  means  woul 
hold  out  until  he  had  perfected  himself 
the  required  standard  ? He  leaped  from  hi, 
bed,  and  unlocking  his  trunk,  began  to  cour 
over  his  cash  capital,  and  calculate  how  fa 
it  would  take  him.  If  he  engaged  a goo, 
teacher,  he  could,  with  close  economy,  ge 
through  in  two  or  possibly  three  monthsL 
But  that  was  neither  here  nor  there  if,  i 
the  interval,  some  lucky  chance  did  not  fe 
vor  him  with  work. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Helmstedt!  in  solitude  an 
darkness,”  exclaimed  Seifert,  opening  th 
door  at  this  moment.  “ Deliberating?  Of 
I see — casting  up  accounts  ; good  business 
But  do  not  let  me  interrupt,  you,”  he  addedui] 
as  Helmstedt  hurriedly  replaced  his  inone  ( 
in  the  trunk,  and  closed  it.  “I  only  drop 
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ped  in  to  bid  you  good-evening,  in  pasfjmb 

ing.”  ■ i 

Helmstedt  looked  up,  and  could  hardl 
recognize  the  man  of  yesterday  in  this  dan 
dy,  dressed  in  a stylish  frock  coat  and  whitlhall 
vest,  a heavy  gold  chain  in  prominent  relie  av 
a fancy  rattan  cane  beating  a tattoo  on  thkEi 
tight-fitting  pantaloons,  and  his  nicely  bail 
bered  head,  graced  with  a tall  “stove-pipe: 
hat. 

It  seems  to  me,  an  astounding  change 
has  taken  place  here,”  said  Helmstedt 
scanning  his  visitor,  while  a great  load  o 
care  seemed  taken  from  his  mind  at  his  ap 
pearance,  and  a conclusive  resolution  wan 
taken. 

1 Come  in  and  be  seated.” 

‘ Is  that  invitation  intended  for  me  or  m 
new  clothes,  that  receive  such  an  honor  fo 
the  first  time,”  laughed  Seifert.  “I  trus 
you  can  take  a joke,”  he  continued,  as  hi 
observed  the  blood  mounting  to  Helmstedt’ 
face ; “ I have  put  the  same  query  to  half  i 
dozen  persons  to-day,  who,  strangely  enough 
were  taken  with  an  ardent  desire  to  renev 
old  acquaintanceship.” 

“ The  question  might  have  fitted  me  if 
had  not  been  posted  in  regard  to  your  prot 
able  change  of  circumstances;  it  was  but  las 
evening  you  told  me  about  it,  and  I migh 
have  known  such  a position  calls  for  a cor 
responding  livery.  So  be  seated,  am 
do  not  imagine  vour  clothes  make  any  im 
pression  on  me.’* 
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■n  “Good  retort!  nicely  revenged!”  laughed 
ia  aifert ; “but  we  differ  on  so  many  points 

• rat  we  had  better  avoid  sarcasms  and  per- 
sonalities, and  bury  the  hatchet.” 

“ “ By  the  way,”  said  Helmstedt,  “you  come 
"0  an  oppoitune  moment.  I want  to  ask 
ou  a few  questions.  Did  you  observe  the 
T dy  I was  talking  to  in  the  Park  yesterday 
.■  hen  you  met  me  ?” 

11  “ It  would  have  been  contrary  to  my  prin- 

II  iples  not  to  have  done  so.  I confess,  I was 
' lrprised  at  your  luck,”  replied  Seifert,  tilt- 

III  ig  back  in  his  chair  comfortably. 

111  Helmstedt  glanced  sharply  at  the  other, 
la  > he  replied : 

|JI  “ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
■'fl  want  to  know  if  you  have  ever  seen 
- iat  face  among  your  circle  of  acquaint- 
11  aces.” 

1:1  “ Ah ! with  your  permission,”  laughed 
jifert.  “ If  such  had  been  the  case,  I 
m lould  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a 
li  artinent  remark  or  two  in  reference  to 
4 aur  quiet  amusement.  The  lady  was  such 
s a utter  stranger  to  my  sight  that  not  the 
d intest  doubt  entered  my  soul  in  connec- 
e on  with  her.” 

F1  Helmstedt  bowed  his  head  in  his  hand, 
s id  remained  silent  awhile  ;-then  he  said, 
ith  a sigh : 

! “ Seifert,  I think  you  are  right ; I shall 
ave  to  enter  American  society.  But  how 
lali  I manage  it?  I feel  as  if  I ought  to 
■ave  this  house,  and  mingle  entirely  with 
i English-speaking  people.” 

“The  acknowledgment  comes  tardily,  but  I 
new  it  would  come.  I congratulate  you  on 
ue  resolution  that  very  probably  found  its 
irth  in  a pair  of  bright  eyes,  who  are  fam- 
us  teachers  in  their  way.  But  let  us  take 
ivantage  of  this  sensible  frame  of  mind  of 
ours,  and  begin  the  4 mingling  ’ process 
a the  spot — this  evening,  if  you  like.” 

“ The  sooner  the  better ; but  one  thing 
t me  tell  you,  Seifert,  do  not  take  me  into 
laces  that  I abhor.  You  very  likely  know 
f some  social  but  respectable  company 
here  I shall  be  welcome.  If  you  will  show 
ns  consideration  for  me,  I shall  endeavor 

• prove  eternally  grateful.” 

Never  fear ! I will  tenderly  guard  your 

ative  innocence,  and  guarantee  your  virgin 
lodesty  shall  not  suffer  violence.  Now,  let 
le  see.  This  evening  you  shall  be  my  guest 
t a little  family  supper,  five  or  six  fine 
oung  gentlemen  and  several  ladies,  to  be- 
in  with  To-morrow  I will  direct  you  to 
n American  boarding-house,  just  the  place 
p meet  your  purposes.  The  rest  will  follow.” 
But,  mv  dear  fellow,  I can  not  be  extrav- 
gant;  my  means  warn  me  to  retrench, 
ather.” 


Seifert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “That,”' 
said  he,  “ is  your  look  out ; you  will  see  the 
last  dollar  go  sometimes.  The  question  now 
is,  how  you  can  gain  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  out  of  it.  I have  no  advice  to  give 
in  that  matter,  because  we  shall  not  agree 
any  way.  You  want  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  see  something  of  life  in 
America.  Very  well,  I’m  your  man.  The 
rest  remains  in  your  own  power  and  pleas- 
ure.” 

“At  what  hour  are  we  to  join  your 
friends?” 

“We  had  better  start  immediately,”  was 
the  reply.  “We  call  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  on  our  way,  to  pick  up  a friend,  then 
we  shall  arrive  at  our  destination  just  about 
the  right  time.” 

Helmstedt  made  some  changes  in  his  toi- 
let, secured  his  trunk  carefully,  and  the  two 
left  the  house. 

An  hour  later  found  them  in  the  company 
of  a third  party,  before  the  door  of  a house, 
in  the  upper  part  of  New  York — the  house 
differed  in  no  particular  from  its  neighbors. 
Seifert  rang  the  bell ; and  after  presenting 
their  cards  they  were  admitted  by  the  col- 
ored porter. 

Seifert,  who  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  house,  led  them  through  the  hall  into  a 
dimly-lighted  room,  apparently  a dressing- 
room.  As  they  relieved  themselves  of  their 
hats,  Helmstedt  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve more  closely  their  companion,  to>> 
whom  he  had  been  hastily  presented  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  hotel  hall ; although 
he  was  dressed  and  conducted  himself  like 
a gentleman,  Helmstedt  could  not  but  re- 
mark the  expression  on  his  face,  as  he  said 
something  in  an  undertone  to  Seifert,  who  • 
appeared  to  be  immensely  amused.  There 
was  something  so  ordinary  in  his  counte- 
nance that  he  could  not  conquer  a feeling  of 
aversion,  disgust  almost,  that  came  over 
him  as  he  looked  at  the  man. 

At  this  moment  a door  was  thrown  open, 
and  from  an  adjoining  room  a stream  of 
light  flashed  over  them,  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  and  loud  laughter  sounded  near  , an- 
other moment,  and  they  stood  in  a magnifi- 
cent apartment,  or  double  parlor.  Groups 
of  men  and  women  were  sitting  and  stand- 
ing about  talking  and  laughing  in  the  most 
unconstrained  fashion.  On  one  sofa  sat  a 
lady  who  was  receiving  a tender  kiss  on  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  clasped  by  a 
second  adorer,  who  was  whispering  sweet, 
nothings  into  the  pink  ear  nearest  to  him. 
In  another  part  of  the  room  one  young  gen- 
tleman was  surrounded  by  a bevy  of  young 
girls  who  were  trying  to  entertain  him  with 
nonsensical  small  talk.  At  the  piano  an- 
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•other  young  lady  was  trying  the  strength  of 
the  keys,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a 
young  creature  was  showing  her  gallant  a 
new  polka  step ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
also,  her  embroidered  pantalets.  In  the 
back  parlor  stood  a long  table  spread  with 
the  glitter  of  glass  and  silver,  bottles  and 
dishes. 

“ Mesdames  et  Messiers.”  exclaimed  Sei- 
fert in  French.  “ Allow  me — I have  the 
honor  to  introduce  two  good  friends  of 
mine — le  Comte  de  Helmstedt.  Take  him 
under  your  wing  and  teach  him  English. 
And  Mr.  Baker,  from  Alabama ; they  are 
both  first-class  boys.  I commend  them  to 
your  tender  mercy.  I regret  that  I have 
kept  you  waiting,  good  people  ; and  since  I 
have  been  selected  to  act  the  host  on  this 
occasion  I pray  you  do  not  let  us  permit  the. 
champagne  to  get  warm. 

All  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  new- 
comers ; the  attention  of  the  ladies  was  par- 
ticularly drawn  toward  the  noble  form  of 
the  “ Comte.” 

“Supper!  Supper!”  called  Seifert  from 
the  head  of  the  table,  already  engaged  in 
beheading  a champagne  bottle. 

Everybody  arose  to  respond  to  the  call, 
and  Helmstedt  was  undecided  how  to  act, 
when  a bright-eyed,  black-haired  girl  took 
his  arm,  saying,  “ S’ il  rous  plait,  Monsieur,” 
and  led  him  to  the  table.  * * * 

When  Helmstedt  opened  his  eyes  the 
next  morning  in  his  own  room,  his  head 
felt  as  if  it  were  lead.  He  raised  himself  to 
a sitting  posture  and  tried  to  recollect  the 
occurrences  of  the  night  before.  He  began 
to  remember  how  his  neighbor  of  the  table 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  filling  his 
glass  unnecessarily,  drinking  his  health,  sip- 
ping trom  it  occasionally,  and  at  last  dash- 
ing her  own  to  the  flooi  and  declaring  she 
would  drink  only  with  him,  from  the  same 
glass  his  lips  had  touched.  Then  when  her 
French  deserted  her,  and  he  could  not  com- 
prehend her  English,  she  had  in  a spirit  of 
reckless  wantonness  taken  him  by  the  ears 
and  tried  to  bite  him  on  the  cheek.  And 
still  another  scene  rose  before  him — he  was 
sitting  at  the  piano  with  a cigar  in  his 
mouth,  playing  a quadrille,  Seifert  shouting 
the  figures,  and  the  company  dancing  like 
mad  , the  girls  bringing  him  first  wine,  then 
punch,  then  champagne.  Later,  things 
passed  before  him  like  a dream  ; then  all 
was  blank.  How  he  reached  home  was  a 
mystery  to  him. 

This  was  his  first  lesson  in  English ! 

Slowly,  sadly,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  then  he  jumped  out  of  bed  with  the 
intention  of  driving  the  vapors  out  of  his 
brain  with  a cooling  bath  ; he  unlocked  his 
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trunk  to  get  out  clean  linen,  but  startei 
back  in  astonishment ; the  usual  orderly  ar 
ranged  contents  were  in  a confused  heap  a 
if  they  had  been  thrown  in  pell  mell.  Omi® 
moment  he  considered,  if,  perhaps,  he  couk 
have  left  it  thus;  then  hastily  diving  intern 
the  corner  where  he  had  left  his  supply— 
the  purse  was  gone!  Pale  as  death,  he  reW 
mained  like  one  bereft  of  reasou  for  thtpl 
instant,  then  carefully  removing  each  articl 
separately  and  shaking  it,  he  searched  agaiifrln 
and  again.  In  vain  ! The  money  had  van 
ished,  and  he  stared  into  his  empty  trunk 
as  if  he  were  struck  dumb. 

Suddenly  a second  thought  seemed  t< 
rouse  him  to  action,  his  eyes  wandered  ir 
search  of  his  garments  that  were  scatterec 
around  the  room— he  was  looking  for  his 
watch,  a splendid  gold  watch  that  he  bar 
brought  from  Germany,  not  a vestige  of  i 
could  he  find.  Then  he  began  to  compre 
bend  that  he  had  been  robbed,  to  realizi|op 
that  he  was  left  utterly  destitute.  He  raisec 
his  hands  to  his  head  as  if  he  feared  it  woukjloi 
burst.  After  a severe  struggle  for  compos 
ure,  he  said  to  himself,  “ Be  calm,  Augustto 
you  will  certainly  be  able  to  trace  the  thieM 
and  recover  some  of  your  means.  Oh ! if  ] 
could  only  recollect  how  I got  home!” 

He  gathered  up  his  clothes,  and  found  hii 
portmonnaie  in  one  of  the  pockets,  but  be|o  t 
yond  some  small  change  there  was  only  i 
one-dollar  bill  in  it. 

Dressing  himself  slowly  he  endeavored  tc 
force  his  memory  to  aid  him,  to  give  hin  ny 
but  the  smallest  inkling  as  to  the  mannei 
lie  reached  home  ; but  his  mind  remained!® 
blank  “ One  thing  is  positive,”  he  rear 
soned.  “ I never  got  here  alone,  it  mustjibo 
have  been  quite  late,  the  front  door  was 
doubtless  locked,  and  the  person  who 
opened  it  will  probably  be  able  to  enlighten^uv 
me.”  With  this  small  idea  of  comfort  to 
restore  a little  harmony  to  his  feelings,  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  to  seek  his  land- 
lord, when  there  came  a knock  at  his  door. 

The  Jew  boy,  from  Broadway,  with  h isjthe 
basket,  entered,  and  quietly  held  out  the 
card  the  young  man  had  given  him  the  day 
previous. 

“ You  come  in  bad  time,  bub,”  said 
Helmstedt,  with  a melancholy  smile.  “Some 
thief  has  relieved  me  of  all  my  funds  and1* 
watch,  last  night,  so  you  see  I am  more  un- « 
fortunate  than  you  are,  who,  at  least,  have**1 
a way  to  earn  a hvfng.” 

The  boy’s  large  dark  eyes  roved  about  the 
disordered  room,  then  rested  on  Helm 
stedt’s  disturbed  face;  but  when  the  latte 
opened  his  portmonaie,  saying,  “ here  is 
trifle,”  he  shook  his  head,  with  decided, 

no  sir,”  and  left  the  room. 
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h Helmstedt  sought  the  landlord  and  brief- 
u y related  his  misfortune.  The  latter  list- 
a ned  while  gazing  searchingly  into  his 
n uost’s  pale  face  until  he  was  through,  then 
ill  ailed  the  porter,  and  questioned  him.  This 
t(  . ortiiy  informed  them  that  he  had  answered 
- he  ringing  of  the  door- bell  late  in  the  night 
■e  nd  found  the  same  man  with  whom  Helm- 
medt  had  left  the  house  in  the  evening 
:l'  landing  there,  supporting  this  gentleman, 
ii  idio  was,  evidently,  in  a state  of  total  intox- 
n nation.  The  man  requested  a light  and  the 
ii  ey  to  Helmstedt’s  room,  and  then,  with 
onsiderable  difficulty,  managed  to  drag 
t<  im  upstairs;  he  returned  after  a while 

ii  nd  asked  the  porter  to  help  him,  as  he 
jc  ould  not  get  his  unconscious,  helpless  bur- 

iii  en  any  further.  Helmstedt  was  lying  at 
k he  head  of  the  stairs,  they  lifted  him  and 

i arried  him  to  his  room ; the  man  had 
e urned  out  the  gas  then  and  put  him  to  bed; 
a ogether  they  had  left  the  room  ; he,  the 
k orter,  having  closed  and  locked  the  front 
k oor  after  seeing  the  man  depart. 

8 Helmstedt  listened  with  painful  anxiety 
it  o this  recital,  and  after  some  consideration 

ii  sked : 

1 “Was  the  man  alone  in  my  room  at  any 
ime  ? ” 

ii  “ Not  that  I know  of.  When  we  got  you 
e o the  door  he  handed  me  the  key.  I un- 
i ocked  it,  as  he  was  holding  your  head  ; and 
re  came  down  together  afterward.” 
tt  “ Do  you  remember  if  my  watch  was  on 
ny  person  when  you  undressed  me  ?” 

The  porter  remained  in  thought  a mo- 
nent,  then  replied ; 

“ I do  not  believe  there  was  a watch 
it  .bout  you.” 

is  “And  my  door  remained  open  all  night?” 
o “ Why,  certainly,  sir ! I could  not  ven- 
n ure  to  lock  you  in  ! ” 

o The  proprietor  looked  very  much  dis- 
« ressed.  “ This  is  a very  disagreeable  affair ; 
[•  >ut  I will  answer  for  the  honesty  of  the 
>eople  in  the  house.  Where  did  you  place 
is  he  key  to  your  trunk  when  you  went  out?” 
e “ In  the  pocket  of  my  pantaloons.” 
y “ And  where  did  you  find  it  this  morn- 
ng  ? ” 

d “In  the  same  place.” 

{ “ Did  you  sleep  during  the  time  this  gen- 
jleman  was  being  taken  up  to  the  head  of 
,,  he  stairs  ? ” asked  the  landlord  of  the  por- 

“ I think  not — still,  I was  very  tired.” 

, “ I’ll  tell  you  what  I think  about  it.”  He 
ie.hen  said,  turning  to  Helmstedt:  “It  is 
lone  of  my  business  where  you  may  have 
ieen  ; but  it  is  evident  that  you  fell  into  the 
! vorst  kind  of  company,  and  that  the  man 
“ vho  brought  you  home  took  advantage  of 


your  condition  to  possess  himself  of  Tour 
keys  and  watch,  and  left  you  lying  on  the 
stairway  while  he  entered  your  room  and 
helped  himself  to  your  purse,  (hen  called 
the  sleepy  porter  simply  for  a ‘blind.’  You 
probably  exposed  its  whereabouts  while  he 
was  with  you  last  evening.  I would  advise 
you  to  give  information  to  the  police — -or, 
better  still,  take  an  officer  and  surprise  the 
scamp  at  his  headquarters. 

“I  do  not  know  where  he  lodges ! ” ex- 
claimed Helmstedt,  striking  his  forehead  in 
despair.  — “But  wait!  I think  I can  find 
him,”  he  muttered,  as  he  left  the  house  and 
walked  rapidly  up  Broadway.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan they  could  likely  give  him  the  de- 
sired information.  He  appeared  to  be  well- 
known  and  on  familiar  terms  with  the  peo- 
ple employed  about  the  premises.  Besides, 
Mr.  Baker,  from  Alabama,  their  companion 
of  last  night,  was  stopping  there,  and  would 
know  where  to  find  Seifert. 

In  crossing  one  of  the  streets  on  his  way 
he  -was  obliged  to  halt  on  account  of  the 
numerous  vehicles  passing  to  and  fro  so 
closely.  As  he  stood,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity to  cross,  he  noticed  an  elegant  opQn 
carriage  passing  slowly  by ; and  leaninig 
back  in  its  richly-cushioned  seat  he  beheld 
Pauline  Peters,  sitting  beside  a gentleman, 
who,  although  his  head  was  sprinkled  with 
the  silver  of  age,  yet  presented'  an  unbroken 
vigor.  She  glanced  carelessly  over  the  foot- 
passengers  ; for  an  instant  her  eyes  rested 
on  Helmstedt,  and  a scarcely  perceptible 
flush  spread  over  her  face,  then  coldly  turn- 
ing them  indifferently  from  him,  she  gazed 
at  the  other  persons  waiting  as  if  she  had 
not  recognized  him  apart  from  them. 

In  spite  of  his  trouble  and  want  of  affec- 
tion for  the  girl,  he  felt  hurt  at  being  thus 
coldly  ignored,  and  for  a moment  he  enter- 
tained a feeling  of  anger. 

The  space  was  cleared  ; he  hastened  on, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  hotel  making 
inquiries  of  one  of  the  waiters  he  met  in  the 
hall. 

The  fellow  grinned,  and,  shaking  his 
head,  said,  “Nix  furstay!  ” 

Helmstedt  addressed  him  in  French  with 
the  same  result.  Wildly  he  wiped  the  large 
drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

“ Can  I be  of  any  service  to  you?  ” said 
a voice  at  his  side.’  “ My  nephew  tells  me 
you  have  been  robbed.” 

Helmstedt  turned  and  faced  the  same  Jew 
who  had  annoyed  him  with  questions  in  the 
street  the  previous  dtv.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  gray  bearded  face  appeared  like  a 
vision  of  help  out  of  his  distressing  exig  ncy. 

“ I do  not  know  you,”  he  began ; hut  the 
other  interrupted  him  with: 
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“ But  I know  you,  although  I do  not 
know  your  name,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you.” 

Helmstedt  looked  into  the  man’s  face  and 
read  the  real  sympathy  and  honest  interest 
through  the  natural  crafty  expression  of  his 
eyes,  and  concluded  to  trust  him. 

In  a few  words  he  related  his  trouble  and 
what  had  led  him  to  seek  information 
there. 

“ And  little  you  will  find,”  replied  the 
Jew  thoughtfully  I know  the  man  from 
Alabama  you  speak  of.  Yes,  I know  him,” 
he  repeated,  a shadow  of  resentment  linger- 
ing in  his  tones.  “ I saw  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  other  one  yesterday.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  recover  anything,  I fear; 
still,  no  harm  in  trying.  Come.” 

They  went  to  the  office  of  the  hotel,  and 
the  clerk  did  not  appear  to  have  anything 
encouraging  to  tell  the  Jew,  who  conversed 
with  him  in  English,  of  which  Helmstedt 
could  merely  guess  the  drift  by  the  nods 
and  gestures. 

“ It’s  just  as  I feared,”  said  he,  when  he 
joined  his  expectant  listener.  “ Baker  left 
the  city  this  morning,  and  they  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  other  one  beyond  see- 
ing. him  here  occasionally.  He  is  not  in 
their  employ,  and  they  do  not  know  where 
he  lives.  Let  us  go  and  notify  the  police  ; 
perhaps  they  can  catch  the  bird.  But  you 
may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  first  as  last 
that  you  will  never  see  your  money  again. 
That  is  the  price  of  your  experience ! ” 

Helmstedt’s  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and 
his  senses  dazed  with  the  helplessness  of 
his  situation.  The  realization  accompanied 
him  like  an  awful  specter  as  he  walked 
down  the  street  beside  the  old  man.  If  his 
landlord  would  not,  for  sweet  mercy’s  sake, 
trust  him  until  he  found  some  remunera- 
tive employment,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
dispose  of  everything  he  owned,  keeping 
only  the  most  necessary  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  when  that  was  consumed  his 
prospects  pointed  to  gratuitous  quarters  in 
“Hotel  Park,”  and  eventually  a watery 
couch  in  the  North  River.  A chill  of  hor- 
ror crept  over  him  at  the  thought.  Was 
this  the  beginning  of  the  end? 

“ Have  you  no  profession,  no  knowledge, 
by  which  you  could  earn  a living  ?”  asked 
the  old  man. 

. “ I was  connected  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Prussia  ; but  that  is  of  no  use  to  me 
here.” 

“ Bid  you  then  come  here  without  any 
plan  for  your  future.  Have  you  not  thought 
of  anything?” 

“ I supposed  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a situation ; others  have  cleared 
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a way  for  themselves  and  come  out  all  right. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  I neither  understand, 
nor  speak  English.” 

“ Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do;  go  tOMO 
work  on  the  railroad  or  canal?  Certainly 
not ; your  hands  are  too  delicate,  and  your 
muscles  too  soft  for  that — and  that  is  the 
crv  with  you  lordly  gentlemen  when  it 
comes  to  an  absolute  “help  yourself !” 

Helmstedt  gave  one  glance  at.his  compan- 
ion, then  compressed  his  lips  to  prevent  a 
retort  from  escaping  them.  The  old  man 
noticed  the  result  of  his  stab  from  the 
corner  of  his  eve  and  continued,  quietly 
“That  hurts.  Yes;  your  pride  suffers; 
severely  ; but  your  pride  will  have  to  be  en- 
tirely dead,  I suppose,  before  it  would  be 
safe  to  offer  some  assistance  ?” 

Helmstedt  stopped  short,  and  scanning 
his  companion  from  head  to  foot,  noting  his 
clean  but  shabby  dress,  he  said,  impress- 
ively : 

“ I’m  obliged  to  you  for  the  service  you 
have  done  me ; but  1 shall  doubtless  find  an 
acquaintance,  who  will  direct  me  to  the 
police  headquarters.” 

The  Jew  nodded  his  head,  saying,  “There  n i 
it  is,  that  pride  breaking  out  like  the  meas-  I f 
les  after  a hot  drink.  And  yet  you  are  in 
dire  distress.  Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had 
no  one  to  go  to,  no  friend  who  could  aid 
you,  or  direct  you  with  definite  help  or  ad- 
vice ? Then  why  turn  from  me  because  I 
tell  you  a plain  truth?” 

“For  heaven’s  sake!”  exclaimed  Helm- 
stedt, impatiently,  “ Can  you  help  or  advise 
me?  Why  should  you  interest  yourself  in 
me  and  my  affairs  ? Does  a — ” 

“ Since  a Jew  never  does  anything  with- 
out expecting  to  profit  by  it,  you  would  say. 
Well,  so  be  it;  perhaps  I can  see  a profit- 
able investment  by  giving  you  advice,  since- 
you  are  at  present  a fair  subject  for  specu- 
lation, and  speculation  only.  You  are  a 
man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  spot — in 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be.  I saw  that 
much  in  the  little  affair  with  my  nephew  ; 
and  there  is  something  in  your  face— some- 
thing is  written  there.  Well,  the  question 
is  can  I help  you  ? We  shall  see.  You  will 
have  to  tell  me  what  you  can  do ; what  you 
have  learned,  then  I will  tell  you  what  I av' 
have  to  propose ; it  remains  with  you  to  ac- 
cept or  not  as  you  please.” 

Helmstedt  passed  his  hand  over  his  face. 
The  poor  soul  did  not  understand  his  own 
feelings  at  this  moment.  It  seemed  to  him. 
as  if  he  were  tolerating  simply  the  obtrud- 
ing self-importance  of  a garrulous  stranger 
Then,  again,  he  was  inclined  to  he  im- 
pressed with  confidence  in  the  mocking 
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irical  address  that  offended  with  its  verv 
ithfnlness. 

‘ I have  already  told  you  that  I know 
thing  beyond  what  is  taught  in  German 
tools  and  universities;  besides  a little 
owl  edge  of  music,  piano  playing,  etc. 
id  if  you  have  no  positive  hope  to  offer 
■,  I think  it  is. useless  to  continue  a con- 
.'sation  that  will  only  end  in  a disappoint- 
ot  for  me.” 

‘ But  listen,  young  friend,  if  you  expect 
make  your  way  in  America,  it  will  not 
to  be  so  unceremonious,  nor  ungra- 
usly  repulse  any  advances  that  might  re- 
t advantageously.  And  even  if  it  amount 
nothing,  you  are  not  suffering  any  loss 
listening  to  me.” 

'lie  indignant  blood  mounted  to  Helm- 
It’s  face,  but  he  remained  silent. 

You  can  play  the  piano,”  continued  the 
n;  “that  is  something  for  a beginning, 
east.  I have  some  friends  that  keep  a 
pectable  public  house  and  beer  saloon, 
fou  feel  like  earning  something  by  play- 
there.  the  situation  is  to  be  obtained, 
t it  will  pay  you  far  better  to  play  in 
le  fancy  house — you  are  just  the  style  of 
n to  do  ‘the  count’ for  the  girls.  You 
1 find  it  an  easy  way  to  live,  and  live 
I,  too.” 

lelmstedt  shook  his  head.  “Nothing 
Id  tempt  me  to  such  a life,  though  it 
■uld  come  to  the  worst.  But  a situation 
pianist  in  some  decent  saloon  will  help 
out  of  my  present  difficulties.  An  idle, 
less  existence  is  not  to  my  taste,  but  it 
l secure  me  a roof  and  bread,  and  1 will 
thankful  to  him  who  aids  me  to  obtain 
What  will  become  of  me  in  the  future, 
ven  only  knows,  for  I can  not  finger 
ao-keys  to  the  time  of  jingling  beer- 
ises  forever;  and  there  is  little  chance 
self-improvement  in  loafing  around  a 
■on.” 

That’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man  ; but 
will  doubtless  have  to  begin  with  the 
r music.  A man  must  first  look  out  for 
morrow  before  he  should  borrow  next 
r’s  possible  cares.  Your  time  will  only 
required  in  the  evening  at  the  saloon  ; 
whole  day  is  yours  to  do  as  you  see  fit. 
ve  an  acquaintance  who  would,  perhaps, 
five  you  in  his  store  if  he  did  not  have 
ay  you  anything  for  your  work.  There 
would  be  able  to  gain  more  knowledge 
English,  and  ideas  of  American  life  than 
professors  could  teach  you  in  the  same 
th  of  time.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  plea- 
for  one  not  used  to  it,  to  be  confined 
i store  all  day,  and  then  be  forced  to 
i your  bit  of  money  by  working  all  the 
hng  as  well.  It  is  more  severe  than 


many  a one,  with  the  best  resolutions  of 
strong  determination,  would  be  able  to  en- 
dure very  long.  Therefore,  I shall  not  turn 
a nand  for  you  unless  you  enter  into  a con- 
tract with  me.  I engage  to  find  you  a situ- 
ation to  play  the  piano  in  some  respectable 
place,  where  you  will  be  as  well  paid  as  any 
where  else  in  the  city.  And  you  agree  to 
do  what  is  requested  of  you  ‘in  the  store 
where  I shall  take  you,  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  to  be  paid  for  it ; and  stay  there 
until  you  hear  from  me  again.  I promise  you 
the  trial  will  not.  last  over  six  months  in 
any  event.  And  if  the  proprietor  should 
offer  to  enter  into  a contract  with  you  to  re- 
main in  his  employ  for  a salary,  you  are 
not  to  close  with  him  until  the  six  months 
with  me  are  up,  or  until  you  have  heard 
from  me.” 

Helmstedt  looked  into  the  old  man’s  face 
and  tried  to  read  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  im- 
penetrable. He  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
ceive this . strange  proposition.  Work  six 
months  without  any  remuneration ! And 
yet  it  was  clearly  the  only  way  for  him  to 
acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  language 
and  people  he  lacked  at  present,  and  until 
this  great  want  was  supplied  he  could  never 
progress  in  any  situation,  or  hope  to  attain 
independence  in  the  future. 

But  what  object  had  this  Jew  in  view — 
what  was  his  aim  or  possible  advantage? 

“ Is  it  an  honorable  business  house  where 
you  propose  placing  me  ?” 

“ If  I am  to  depend  upon  your  word  of 
honor  in  a contract,  do  you  suppose  I would 
be  likely  to  attempt  any  dishonorable  game 
with  you?” 

“Why  am  I not  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
any  contract  whereby  my  services  would  be 
remunerated  if  such  a proposition  were 
made  me?  Every  contracting  party  should 
have  a clear  insight  into  the  reasons  of  a 
bargain.” 

“ I should  think  they  were  clear  enough 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  you.  What  my  rea- 
sons are  is  entirely  my  affair.  I have  no 
wish  to  influence  you  to  accept  or  reject 
what  I have  proposed  ; if  you  agree,  give 
me  your  hand  that  you  will  keep  your 
word ; if  not,  then  I have  at  least  shown 
you  my  good  will,  and  we  can  say  adieu, 
and  go  our  separate  ways.” 

Tue  speaker  stood  still  and  looked  quietly, 
yet  with  the  utmost  interest,  into  the  young 
man’s  eyes. 

“ I agree  to  the  contract.  Here  is  my 
hand  to  conclude  the  bargain,”  Helmstedt 
said,  after  a pause. 

“It  is  well,”  replied  the  Jew,  taking  the 
offered  hand.  “ Now  let  us  go  to  the  police 
station  and  see  what  can  be  done  toward 


recover  ig  your  property . I will  see  you 
afterward  at  your  lodg.ng.” 


CHAPTER  I. 


TWO  COUNTRY-SEATS. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  but  as 
yet  the  rich  foliage  graced  the  trees  iu  the 
fertile  valleys  running  between  the  south- 
ern extremes  of  the  Allegheny  and  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  Mild  in  its  lovely  blue 
coloring,  the  “ Indian  summer”  sky  spread 
calmly  above  the  gaily  tinted  woods.  Only 
the  bare  fields  betrayed  the  advanced  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

One  of  these  valleys,  surrounded  by  ter- 
raced plateaus  of  wooded  hills,  winds  south- 
ward along  the  Tennessee  River  into  Ala- 
bama. The  traveler,  whose  irood  fortune 
has  led  him  through  this  beautiful  country, 
will  not  so  readily  forget  the  impression 
left  on  him  by  thi3  picture  of  rural  abun- 
dance and  wealth  in  combination  with  the 
naiurai  scenic  splendor  of  the  country. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  the  well  mac- 
adamized main  street,  it  rests  upon  the 
white  houses,  rising  conspicuously  out  of  a 
small  forest  of  shade-trees.  Surrounding 
these  villas  of  stone,  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  are  extensive  grounds  laid  out  into 
landscape  gardens. 

These  are  the  homes  of  the  planters,  who 
exhibit  more  taste  generally  in  their  dis- 
play of  wealth  than  wiil  be  found  in  any 
other  locality  of  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  country. 

About  a mile  from  the  main  road,  and 
some  ten  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River, 
you  will  find  one  of  these  pretty  white  villas 
nestling  in  its  native  forest  of  green,  like 
a pearl  in  a bed  of  moss.  A broad  ver- 
anda, supported  by  pillars,  environs  the 
house,  and  opening  out  to  this,  in  lieu  of 
windows,  there  are  large  glass  doors  pro- 
tected by  green  blinds.  Right  and  left,  as 
you  enter  the  wide  hall,  are  extensive,  lux- 
uriously furnished  rooms.  Looking  out  of 
the  hack  door  the  eye  passes  over  the  gravel 
walk  and  rests  on  a large  wire  cage — an 
aerie  filled  with  all  colors  and  kinds  of 
bii  ds,  _ and  close  by  a saddled  and  bridled 
horse  is  hitched  to  a tree. 

Sit  ing  at  one  of  the  parlor  windows  is 
a pale,  taut  lovely  young  girl,  near  her, 
tilted  back  in  his  chair,  apparently  quite 
at  home,  is  a young  gentleman  who  could 
not  have  counted  many  summers  to  his 
years  since  his  majority.  His  dress  and 
manner  indicated  him  a resident  of  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States. 


You  are  a regular  baby,  Alice,”  I 
saying,  with  a faint  attempt  at  diL 
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guising  his  inclination  to  yawn.  “ I ha 
loved  you,  loved  you  dearly,  but  such  fee 
ings  are  liable  to  change.  One  can  n 
love  the  same  person  eternally.  And  tl 
fault  is  really  not  ours,  because  the  chan,, 
is  effected  without  any  volition  of  oarow 
The  girl  leaped  up  with  a muffled  cr 
Pale  as  death  she  turned  to  him : 

“ Henry,  Henry,  you  are  a devil  I” 

“ And  why,  devil,  all  at  once?”  he  askt; ^ 
facing  her  with  his  former  hateful  smi  '(jj 
“ It  has  not  been  such  a great  while  sincejJJ' 
was  your  angel ; and,  now,  because  I ask  u 
little  favor  of  you  I am  suddenly  trai 
formed.” 

How  can  I grant  what  is  impossib 
I do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  money, 
what  pretext  to  offer  by  which  to  borrov 
Baker  turned  to  leave  the  room,  witl 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  saying  : 

As  you  please,  Miss  Morton.” 
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The  girl  stared  after  him,  with  distend1 
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eyes,  as  he,  without  hesitation,  opened  1 
door : 

“ Henry !” 

“ Miss  Morton,”  he  said,  turning  par 
around. 

She  cast  a glance  into  his  cold  hard  fr 
then  walking  slowly  toward  a small,  eleg 
desk,  she  took  out  a silver  portmonniae,  ;}itlii 
laid  it  on  the  table  ; and  without  a wc 
or  another  look  at  the  man,  she  covered  face 
face  with  her  hands. 

Baker  closed  the  door,  and  advanced  i 
the  room  a few  steps.  “ Do  not  maklt  ali 
scene,  Alice,  I beg  of  you.  I do  not  w up 
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to  extort  anything  from  you ; but  have  ; 
given  it  to  me  willingly?  I have 
threatened  you,  or  uttered  an  unfair  w< 
bear  that  in  mind,  Alice.  I have  sim 
made  a request.  Come,  hand  me  the  mm 
and  let  us  act  in  a style  becoming  such  g|  8et 
friends  as  we  have  been.” 

The  girl’s  form  trembled,  and  her  v 111 
was  broken  with  sobs,  as  she  answered:18' 
f It  is  there,  take  it,  but  do  not  kill  n)ea- 


Baker  looked  at  her  sharply  a mom 
then,  with  an  elevation  of  the  shou! 
and  eyebrows,  empded  the  portmonr 
counted  and  smoothed  out  the  bank-no ]; 
and  placed  them  carefully  in  his  poc,] 
book,  then,  with  a cool  “ Thanks,  Ali  re]j 
he  left  the  house. 

As  he  mounted  his  horse  in  the 
yard,  a peddler,  bent  almost  double  u 
the  weight  of  his  pack,  ente.ed  the 
gate,  and  slowly  made  his  way  toward 
negro  cabins  situated  some  hundred 
back  of  the  residence. 

On  an  elevation  situated  about  a h 
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from  the  mountainous  district,  but 
hr  the  river,  a second  country  seat  rests, 
di  unded  entirely  by  tall  oak  trees  that 
M up,  almost  hiding  the  roof  from  sight. 
*6  place  derived  its  name  from  these 
n<;iful  shade  trees — “ Oaklea.” 

1 ne  fifty  yards  back  of  the  house,  lead- 
in'  ito  the  valley,  along  a crystal  mountain 
® u,  stood  the  negroes’  cabins,  forming 
er  le  village  down  the  whole  declivity, 
cabin  had  its  separate  inclosure, 
3 pigs  and  chickens  and  a variety  of 
eathered  tribe  strutted  about  in  a por- 
J 1 hat  was  fenced  off  from  the  piece  of 
id  that  constituted  the  vegetable  gar- 

JS  stranger  was  immediately  struck  by 
Remarkable  order  and  cleanliness  that 
3d  everywhere.  The  cabins,  which 
■|S  built  of  logs,  had  windows  of  the  clear- 
rj  .d  cleanest  glass  ; some  were  curtained 
some  were  overrun  with  gracefully 
id  vines.  The  fences  were  in  good  or- 
d id  exhibited  the  interest  of  the  owner, 
j j the  interior  of  the  cabins,  where  an 
onal  open  door  permitted  a glance, 
furnished  with  clean  beds  and  plain 
irC3at  articles.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the 
wTere  covered  with  strips  of  carpeting. 

I faji  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  twilight  a 
_•!  stately  man  rode  up  the  avenue  be- 
. J.  the  cabins  toward  the  house.  When 
mfiched  the  back  buildings  he  halted,  as 
deceived  an  object  stealthily  approach- 


iirho  is  there  ? ” he  exclaimed,  as  the 
afa.  also  paused.  A tall  young  negro 
Kiup  to  him. 

ay’s  me!  Mr.  Elliot — Caesar,”  he  said, 
ping  his  cap. 

. h.  Well,  how  are  matters;  have  you 
■i,  a understanding  with  Sarah  ? I don’t 
,1  r is  way  of  sneaking  around  my  prem- 
« Settle  your  affairs,  and  I will  try  and 
some  arrangement  with  your  master 
v >u,  then  you  can  go  to  housekeeping 
,s  soon  as  you  please.” 
jlease,  Master,  don’t  be  mad  at  me  ; but 
3i  hasn ’t  been  out  here  for  mor  ’n  a 
i}i  and  I couldn’t  talk  to  her.” 


that  so  ? But  I thought  you  had 
and  settled  it  long  ago.” 

I did,  Master.” 

Hell,  this  stealing  around  after  dark 
rt  to  be  stopped.  Go  home  now.  I 
'Uk  to  Sarah,  and  she  shall  give  you  an 
sir  to-morrow  evening.” 

!mnk  you,  Master,  a thousand  times  !” 
'claimed,  leaping  over  the  nearest  in- 
=le,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Elliot  rode  to  the  stables,  where  he 


put  the  horse  in  charge  of  a negro,  and  en- 
tered the  house. 

In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  two  young 
girls  wer  e trifling  away  the  time.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a greater  contrast  than 
these  two  presented.  The  one  sitting  by 
the  open  window,  rocking  herself  indolent- 
ly, her  little  slippered  feet  resting  on  a 
cushioned  footstool,  was  fair  and  fresh  as 
an  opening  rosebud  ; her  semi-toilet  exhib- 
ited the  lightly-draped,  scarcely  developed 
form  to  perfection.  Near  the  marble  man- 
tel, where  in  the  roomy  grate,  a tire 
crackled  and  burned  brightly,  although  the 
evening  was  warm  and  mild,  stood  the 
other  girl,  the  fire  light  reflecting  on  a face 
black  as  ebony,  yet  so  transparent  that  the 
clear  red  blood  rising  in  her  cheeks  was 
plainly  discernible  ; the  little  mouth  raised 
into  a pout  just  enough  to  give  her  face  an 
expression  of  piquancy  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  slightly-flattened  but  pretty  nose 
and  flashing  black  eyes.  A jaunty  jacket' 
clinging  closely  to  her  full  bust,  and  sloping: 
gracefully  down  about  the  slender  waist.. 
As  she  stood  there  her  perfect  figure  might 
have  excited  the  envy  of  many  a lady  of 
fashion.  One  band  resting  on  the  mantel- 
piece, the  other  grasping  some  white  negli- 
gee, there  was  such  a wonderful  grace  in 
her  attitude  and  appearance.  That,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  noticeable  among  the 
colored  women,  the  slaves  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  immediate  family  of  the 
owner. 

“ It’s  nice  enough  in  the  East,”  said  the 
girl  sitting  by  the  window,  “ plenty  of  mag- 
nificence and  display,  but  everything  ap- 
peared to  me  as  stiff  and  formal  as  a milli- 
ner’s figure-head.  I’m  so  glad  father 
brought  me  home  again  so  soon.  I wouldn’t 
give  our  warm  Southern  sky  and  our  dear 
green  Oaklea  for  all  the  Eastern  States  com- 
bined.” 

“ But,  Miss  Ellen,  are  there  not  lots  of 
nice  gentlemen  there,  like  those  we  saw  at 
the  Globe  Hotel  on  our  way  home  — fine, 
handsome  ones — like — Mr.  Baker  ?” 

“Mr.  Baker?  Bah!  I thought  you  had 
better  taste,  Sarah,”  said  her  mistress,  with 
a scornful  curl  of  the  lip.  “I  assure  you 
the  gentlemen  occupied  my  thonghts  pre- 
cious little,  and  I saw  but  very  few.  Ton 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  Cfesar,  poor  fel- 
low, and  not  talking  about  gentlemen.” 

“Cfesar?  Bah!”  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  a toss  of  her  head,  and  a contemptuous 
pout. 

“ Why,  Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Cfesar  ? Have  you  quarreled  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  petulently  retorted  the 
dark  beauty. 
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“ You  are  the  most  capricious  creature  !” 
laughed  the  young  lady  indignantly,  “but  I 
.am  horry  for  the  poor  boy.” 

The  black  girl  gazed  indifferently  into  the 
tire  without  replying. 

A knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  followed 
by  the  announcement  that  Sarah  should  go 
to  her  master  when  her  services  were  no 
longer  r quired  by  the  young  lady.  _ 

Mr.  Elliot  was  in  the  library,  which  par- 
took rather  of  the  character  of  an  office.  A 
small  shelf  filled  with  books,  a desk  covered 
with  papers  scattered  carelessly  about,  con- 
stituted the  library  part  of  "the  appoint- 
ments. Mr.  Elliot  was  sitting  before  the 
glowing  grate  when  Sarah  entered. 

“ Come  here,  girl.  How  are  matters  pro- 
gressing between  Cresar  and  yourself?  It’s 
about  time  they  were  settled ! ” 

“ I don’t  want  him,  sir  ! ” 

“ What  has  occasioned  this  sudden 
change  ? ” 

“ I don’t  like  him  any  more  ! ” 

“Very  well,  Sarah,  its  all  the  same  to 
me.  Now  listen.  Ellen  has  humored  you 
until  you  have  got  more  whims  and  notions 
than  I want  to  see.  Not  long  ago  Ctesar 
was  everything,  and  Ellen  tormented  me  to 
buy  him  for  your  sake.  Now  that  I have 
about  decided  to  do  so,  you  don’t  want  him! 
The  next  love  affair  you  have,  you  can  get 
your  lover’s  master  to  buy  you,  and  I will 
provide  another  maid  for  Ellen,  although 
you  have  grown  up  together.” 

He  watched  her  keenly  while  speaking, 
but  not  a feature  changed ; and  she  replied 
coldly : 

“ All  right,  sir.” 

“ You  can  go  1 ” 

The  girl  left  the  room.  At  the  back  hall- 
door  she  halted  and  listened, looked  around 
cautiously,  then  stealthily  left  the  door  and 
glided  along  the  house  into  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Elliot  laid  aside  the  paper  he  had 
been  reading,  struck  a light,  and  sat  down 
before  his  writing-table,  began  turning  over 
the  pages  of  an  open  account-book  lying 
there,  when  the  face  of  an  old  negro  woman 
appeared  in  the  half-opened  door. 

“ Massa,  ole  Isaac  wants  to  know  if  he  kin 
’main  here  all  night  ?” 

“ Give  him  a good  meal,  then  tell  him  to 
come  up,  I want  to  have  a talk  with  him,” 
replied  Elliot. 

“ He  done  had  his  supper,  Massa.” 

“ Oh ! and  I expect  emptied  your  pocket- 
book,  too.” 

“ Not  de  ’hole  ob  it,  sir,”  grinned  the 
darkie;  “ but  he  say  he  hab  some  mighty 
fine  goods  fur  de  holidays.  Keel  he!  an’ 
dey’s  soon  year,  Massa.” 

“ Well,  Flora,  go  and  tell  him  to  come  up.” 


Shortly  after,  an  old  gray-headed  m 
evidently  a Jew,  entered  the  room,  witl 
bow. 

Elliot  rose,  and  placing  a chair  near 
fire,  bade  him  be  seated. 

“ Well,  Isaac,  how  about  that  matter  ? 

“ Well,  sir,  money  is  scarce  ; but  you  <j 
have  the  amount  you  want.  I reoei- 
word  to  that  effect  to-day,  and  as  som 
the  papers  are  made  out,  I will  see  that 
money  is  forthcoming.” 

“ Good  !”  replied  the  planter,  shading 
face,  and  resting  his  head  on  his  hand.  ‘ 
is  a sad  business,  to  be  obliged  to  bori 
on  the  next  year’s  crops;  if  we  should  h 
a bad  season  for  cotton  the  consequej 
will  involve  me  still  more.” 
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Isaac  shook  his  head.  “ It  is  not  wisea 


nil 


The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “wj 
can  you  expect,”  he  said,  “ when  the 
penditure  is  greater  than  the  immediate 
come  ; a man  is  liable  to  get  into  a pine 

Elliot  passed  his  hand  over  his  f 
slowly.  “ I must  avoid  this  in  future.  N 
Isaac,  what  about  that  young  fellow 
mentioned  the  other  day  ?” 

“ He  will  be  here  by  Christmas,  as  you 
quested.  Then,  sir,  we’ll  be  done  with  e 
other,  1 think.  All  your  affairs  require 
little  care,  the  books  straightened  up, 
Kept  in  order,  and  you  will  have  th 
back  in  their  former  comfortable  rut.” 

“ Do  you  have  much  of  this  sort  of 
ness  to  transact  for  parties  in  this  vicii 
Isaac  ?” 

“ I have  a very  poor  memory,  sir. 
such  things  have  occurred,  that  a 
passes  for  rich,  visits  Saratoga  and 
watering-places  with  his  family  every  s 
mer,  spends  plenty  of  money,  and  yet 
crops  may  be  mortgaged  three  years  ah 
You  do  not  need  to  take  this  little  busi 
of  ours  to  heart,  sir.” 

“Tell  me,  Isaac,  why  do  you  ped(  i 
You  certainly  are  not  forced  to  do  so  f< 
livelihood." 

The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders  ag 
saying: 

“ Why  do  you  ride  over  your  planta 
day  after  day,  from  morning  till  Highly 
the  heat  and  dust,  and  come  in  tired 
dirty  as  any  nigger?  Does  it  not  belon 
the  business?” 

“ Any  other  news,  Isaac  ?” 

“ I would  merely  call  your  attention 
vicious  fox  that  is  prowling  about 
neighborhood ; I saw  a lovely  chic  eh 
struggling  vainly  in  his  jaws,  to-day,  an  i» 
I mistake  not,  he  is  sneaking  around 
barn-yard,  also.” 

Elliot  looked  up  sharply,  “ What  do 
mean  ? Speak  plain  1” 
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tie  your  game  if  you  want  to  trap  it.  I 
5 a score  to  settle  there  myself.  I only 
ted  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  sir. 
rever,”  said  he,  rising,  “ can  I not  show 
my  stuffs,  shawls,  ribbons  and  cheap 
Irv — something  for  the  holidays?” 
Lo-morrow  will  do.  Ellen  can  select 
t she  wants  for  our  colored  people.  But, 
3,  if  you  have  observed  anything  wrong 
uld  rather  you  placed  me  on  the  track, 
ain  words.” 

t was  at  another  place  where  I saw  the 
:gling  chicken;  therefore,  I can  only 
watch  your  own  barnyard  ! Good-night, 


CHAPTER  II. 


GAMBLING  HELL  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

e Tennessee  River  offers  but  poor  con- 
■nces  for  boat  landings  along  its  short, 
f the  way  curve  into  Alabama,  flowing 
sen  wooded  mountains,  rising  out  of 
ed  of  the  River,  or  projecting  over  it. 
une  places,  where  the  declivity  was 
favorable,  a sort  of  landing  or  levee 
>een  made  by  leveling  the  bank,  and  a 
en  platform  built ; also  a roadway  cut 
gh  the  woods  and  over  the  hill ; thus 
ns  could  venture  to  travel  over  the 
without  any  great  difficulty,  even  after 
In  other  places,  again,  only  narrow 
aths  led  through  the  undergrowth 
the  river,  but  few  persons  cared  to 
' this  over  their  steep  and  frequently 
trous  continuance. 

ding  over  the  hill  from  one  of  these 
in  platforms,  into  a tolerably  condi- 
i street,  a half-mile  from  the  river,  the 
branched  out  into  others  leading  to 
farther  in  the  interior. 

this  street  stood  an  old  weather-beaten 
1,  built  party  of  rough  stone  and  part- 
wood,  but  apparently  still  solid  and 
From  the  inevitable  portico  in  front, 
an  old  sign-board,  with  “ Post-office  ” 
r distinguishable  on  its  ruin,  and  time- 
surface.  A glance  through  the  open 
ffiowed  a counter,  and  back  of  it,  bot- 
1 asses  and  all  the  et-ceteras  of  a “bar- 

day  was  cool,  and  in  the  large  open 
ace  two  great  burning  logs  sent  out 
•heering  warmth.  Seated  before  this 
wo  men,  whose  fashionable  dress  and 
il  appearance  did  not  seem  to  fit  them 
dr  surroundings  in  the  least.  One  of 
had  moved  three  chairs  together, 
two  of  which  he  had  stretched  his 
janing  indolently  back  in  the  third, 


blowing  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air  from  a 
cigar  between  his  lips.  The  other  sat  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  head 
bent  in  his  hands  gazing  into  the  fire. 

“What’s  the  news?”  began  the  first, 
puffing  away  vigorously  at  his  cigar.  “ I 
confess  I find  life  devilish  slow  here.  The 
people  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste ; and,  an- 
other thing,  my  friend,  the  emoluments  are 
not  commensurate  to  the  danger  incurred. 
How  are  the  other  speculations  coming  on?” 

“Be  prudent,  Siefert,  and  patient,”  re- 
plied. the  other,  straightening  himself,  and 
glancing  cautiously  around.  “ The  princi- 
pal points  are  progressing  finely.  A monied 
fountain,  that  I imagined  inexhaustible,  is 
certainly  beginning  to  show  signs  of  being 
drained.  I don’t  like  to  draw  the  lines  too 
close,  and  drive  the  girl  to  some  desperate 
shall;  but  before  we  hid  this  place  adieu  I 
step  make  a last  haul,  and  it  will  come  in 
just  at  the  right  time.” 

“ But  the  main  speculation,  how  about 
that  ?” 

“ Everything  is  in  running  order,”  replied 
the  other,  moving  nearer  to  Seifert.  “ I’ve 
got  the  little  black  cat  on  Elliot’s  plantation 
just  where  I want  her.  She  is  going  North 
with  me,  where  I shall  marry — and  make  a 
1 lady  ’.  of  her.  Three  of  her  brothers, 
splendid  fellows,  each  sure  to  bring  a clear 
thousand  on  the  block,  are  so  infatuated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  ‘ gentlemen,’  as 
she  has  described  the  magnificent  existence 
of  such,  in  New  York,  that  they  will  join  us 
at  the  first  hint.” 

Seifert  listened,  deeply  attentive,  then 
with  a noisy  burst  ol  laughter,  he  ex- 
claimed : “ Mr.  Baker  marry  a nigger!  and 
she  believes  it  ?” 

“Be  careful,”  admonished  Baker;  “and 
why  should  she  not  believe  it?  I have 
never  embraced  a more  beautiful  form,  and 
the  girl  understands  the  value  of  it.  She 
will  sell  readily  for  $1,500. 

“ Well,  why  not  be  moving,  then  ?” 

“ In  the  first  place,  we  require  more 
money  to  further  our  plans ; we’ve  got  to 
wait  and  get  enough  together.  Secondly  ” 
— he  hesitated  an  instant,  while  his  face  be- 
trayed the  low  desire  of  his  heart.  “ Sec- 
ondly, I want  to  make  the  most  of  this  op- 
portunity in  taming  yet  another  bird,  a 
sweet,  fresh  little  thing,  just  beginning  to 
flutter  about  the  parental  nest.” 

“Money  in  it?” 

“ N — No  ; the  girl  belongs  to  a different 
stamp.  She  is  as  discreet  and  strong,  as 
she  is  innocent  and  coy.  She  is  a con- 
founded temptation,  and  if  there  is  no  other 
medium  to  reach  her,  I shall  have  to  marry 
her,”  he  continued,  pressing  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  “ It  will  be  a last  resort,  though; 
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then  I will  indemnify  you  by  renouncing 
my  claim  on  the  blackbird  and  her  valuable 
brothers,  and  make  them  legally  over  to 
you  as  a present.” 

‘■Charming  plan!  Admirable,  indeed,  if 
it  proves  successful.  I shall  then  bless  this 
trip,  and  my  acquaintance  with  your 
worthy  self.  So  you  are  chasing  black  and 
white  game  in  the  same  circuit  ? It  must  be 
mare  amusing  than  loafing  around  in  this 
horrible  hole  of  a town,  hiding  in  all  sorts 
of  corners,  with  the  prospect  of  an  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  such  a life.” 

“ Suppose  you  make  a break  in  the  pro- 
gramme and  introduce  me  into  some  of  the 
families  in  the  vicinity  as  your  partner  in 
business,  just  for  a change,  you  know.” 

“ Do  be  reasonable,  Seifert,  if  you  want  to 
continue  our  connection  at  all,”  replied 
Baker,  frowning.  “I  pass  here  as  a planter 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State;  as  such 
I was  introduced  to  quite  a number  of  fam- 
ilies from  this  locality ; since  my  arrival 
here  the  acquaintance  has  been  renewed. 
They  have  no  idea  that  I am  a Northern 
man,  nor  in  any  manner  suspect  my  rela- 
tions with  you.  And  in  this  way  alone  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  connection  profitable. 
You  are  the  banker,  and  I fetch  the  lucre 
in  the  shape  of  the  people  needed  to  play 
our  game,  if  it  is  only  by  a carelessly  uttered 
word,  to  the  effect  that  I am  going  to  pass 
an  idle  hour  at  some  designated  place.  In 
the  meantime  I can  materially  add  to  our 
gains,  in  the  most  unsuspected  way,  at 
cards.  Only  that  one  little  game  last  night 
realized  us  two  hundred  dollars.  If  Greens- 
pecht  had  entertained  the  least  doubt  he 
would  not  have  played  with  me.” 

“ I don’t  know  but  what  he  did  suspect 
something,”  said  Siefert,  scratching  his 
head  dubiously,  “he  made  such  a fuss  after 
his  loss,  and  words  came  from  his  mouth 
that  would  not  have  been  passed  over  by 
any  decent  gambler  in  the  East.” 

“ I am  not  afraid  of  your  noisy  people. 
The  sympathy  of  the  spectator  is  rarely 
with  a quarrelsome  player.  It’s  your  quiet 
man,  who  drops  a word  once  in  a while, 
that  has  the  power  to  throw  suspicion  on 
you  and  place  the  ban  of  mistrust  over  you 
the  whole  evening.  And  how  we  are  going 
to  manage  our  nigger  speculation  success- 
fully and  avoid  doubts,  unless  we  continue 
to  appear  as  strangers,  I can  not  see.  My 
credit  would  be  gone  to  the  dogs  if  I were 
to  introduce  you,  who  are  tolerably  known  as 
a g-amoler,  into  respectable  society  here.” 

“ I see ; but  how  long  is  this  last  specula- 
tion of  yours  going  to  last  ? Methinks  we’ve 
been  here  quite  long  enough.  Four  months 
is  a devilish  long  time  to  play  incognito,  and 
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I have  also  a peculiar  feeling  within 
that,  if  put  into  classic  English,  won 
sound  very  much  like  ‘Get  up  and  git!  a 
scond ! light  out!’  This  voice  has  nevf< 
yet  deceived  me  when  my  creditors  we 
on  the  track.” 

Baker  walked  up  and  down  the  roc|n 
rapidly  several  times  then  remained  stan[n 
ing  before  Seifert. 

“ I have  also  seen  a face  in  this  neighb 
hood  that  does  not  please  me.  I’ll  see  if 
can’t  catch  my  bird  by  New  Year’s, 
have  no  difficulty  about  the  oldonethef- 
If  I absolutely  fail,  then  we  can  turn  o 
whole  attention  to  the  other  work  and  elf 
the  ranch  New  Year’s  night ; it  is  the  1 
nigger  holiday,  and  if  several  of  them  vt 
ish,  it  will  scarcely  be  observed  at 
time.” 

A farmer’s  team  halted  at  the  door; 
driver  alighted,  entered  the  room,  a 
seated  himself  near  the  fire.” 

“We  will  meet  this  evening,”  said  Bak 
buttoning  up  his  coat;  “I  am  going  to  r 
out  to  several  acquaintances  before  nig 
We  shall  probably  have  a large  compan 

Seifert  accompanied  him  to  the  dc 
“ Have  you  got  your  revolver  with  you 
he  whispered. 

“ Always ! Why  ? ” 

“ I merely  asked ; I feel  uneasy,  out 
tune  entirely  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  you  have  dined  over  much ; t 
will  not  do  in  this  climate.  Take  a 
whiskey  punch,  that  will  set  you  up  agai 

Seifert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  tl  | 
parted.  About  seven  o’clock  in  the  ev  ' 
ing  the  bar-room  in  question  began  to 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  many  of  them 
riving  on  horseback  from  the  interior  of 
county,  others  came  from  the  river-rc 
traveling  on  foot  to  the  tavern.  Down 
the  moonlit  waters  a boat  was  chained 
the  bank. 

The  bar-room  was  lighted  only  by 
glow  of  the  open  fireplace  and  the  dim  fl 
ering  of  a tallow  candle  standing  on 
counter.  A circle  of  men  were  sea 
around  the  fire  in  almost  utter  silence,  lf.e 
ken  occasionally  by  an  indolently  put  qi 
tion  and  an  equally  dull  reply.  The  c 
noise  to  be  heard  was  the  sibilation  of 
tobacco- juice  as  it  was  squirted  at  regi 
intervals  into  the  fire. 

The  costumes  of  those  present  were  ( 
sen  rather  for  comfort  and  convenience  tft 
elegance,  and  betrayed  the  countryman, 
some  instances  the  garments  presente' 
singular  mixture,  a fine  frock-coat,  acc  ®>i 
panied  by  coarse  trowsers  tucked  in 
top  of  the  boots ; a tall  hat  above  the  1 
standing-collar  reaching  to  the  cheek-b 
of  the  wearer,  worn,  perhaps,  with  a 
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y cotton  jacket ; though  the  indifference 
l conscious  dignity  of  the  man  robbed 
whole  of  its  ridiculous  appearance. 

Tow  and  then  some  one  rose  and'passed 
ough  a side  door  to  an  inner  apartment ; 
ers  followed,  but  the  vacant  chairs  were 
n occupied  by  new  arrivals, 
n one  corner,  in  the  shadow  of  the  room, 
ittle  old  man  had  taken  a seat,  and  his 
ill,  bright  eyes,  from  under  their  bushy 
y brows,  began  to  rove  over  the  persons 
sent.  A threadbare  garment,  half-jacket, 
f-coat,  a pair  of  coarse  linen  trousers, 
vy  shoes,  a light,  broad-brimmed  felt 
completed  his  costume.  The  broad 
ulders,  indicating  strength,  did  not  har- 
nize  with  the  bent  position  he  occupied 
•he  corner.  At  his  side  stood  a peddler’s 
st,  arranged  with  drawers  and  straps  as 
ustomary  out  West;  also  a heavy  walk- 
stick.  He  had  not  been  sitting  there 
r,  when  three  men  entered,  talking 
sily.  One  of  them,  evidently  the  young- 
led  the  way  to  the  bar,  exclaiming : 
Whiskey  1 That  is  the  best  stuff  we 
get  here.  I feel  as  if  I could  drink  a 
on  this  evening.  Hallo,  gentlemen, 
you  join  us?”  he  said,  turning  to  those 
r the  fire, 

lost  of  them  walked  up  to  the  counter 
this  ihvitation,  while  the  barkeeper 
:ed  glasses  and  bottles  before  them. 
Here’s  luck  ! ” exclaimed  the  first,  emp- 
ig  a full  glass  at  one  swallow.  “ Let’s 
e another!”  he  said,  reaching  for  the 
tie,  just  as  a hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 
turned  and  saw  the  peddler  who  had 
n sitting  in  the  corner. 

Can  I have  a word  with  you  sir?”  he 
ed. 

Now?  Will  not  some  other  time  do? 
he  matter  very  urgent?  ” 

I think  it  is,  sir.  I will  not  detain  you 


.111  right,  old  man,  come  along.” 
hey  went  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Ashton,”  began  the  peddler,  “ you 
e come  here  to  play  cards  to-night.  I 
h you  would  change  your  mind  and  go 
hue  I ” 

The  devil ! Old  Calamity,  and  what  is 
d you  whether  I play  or  not  ? Is  that  all 
l had  to  say  ? ” 

A word  yet,  Mr.  Ashton.  A New  York 
e of  yours  is  due  next  week , you  do  not 
pose  to  meet  it  honorably.  You  expect 
Yjrder  of  goods  from  New  York  ; after  its 
Bipt  you  intend  becoming  advantageous- 
oankrupt;  this  is  what  cards  have  done 
you!  ” 

Stop  ! you  lying  old  rascal !”  the  other 
jjsed  between  his  compressed  lips,  raising 


hi$  hand  to  his  breast  pocket.  But  the  iro' 
grip  of  the  peddler,  from  whom  he  coul 
not  disengage  himself,  prevented  furthe 
hostile  movements.  “ Listen  just  two  mo- 
ments quietly,  Mr.  Ashton.  Your  revolver 
would  make  a needless  murderer  of  you. 
Your  New  York  goods  will  not  arrive. 
There  you  have  reckoned  without  your 
host.”  The  opposing  arm  in  the  peddler’s 
grip  fell  resistless  at  these  words.  “ I am 
your  friend ; do  as  I bid  you ; leave  off 
playing.  You  lost  heavily  yesterday,  but 
you  will  lose  still  more  to-day.  With  pro- 
per efforts  you  can  raise  the  money  for  the 
note.  Pay  up,  and  remain  an  honorable 
man,  and  recover  your  credit  in  the  East.” 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  old  one  a 
moment  wdth  wild  eyes,  then  with  a mighty 
endeavor  he  controlled  his  feelings. 

“And  pray,  where  did  you  get  your  won- 
derful information?”  he  asked,  with  a 
forced,  scornful  laugh,  “ or  what  do  you 
know  of  my  intentions  when  I do  not  know 
them  myself  ? Do  you  know,  you  damned 
Jew,  that  I ought  to  shoot  you  like  a dog ! ” 
he  continued,  with  rising  anger,  “ for  utter- 
ing slanders  that  would  ruin  any  business 
man ! ” 

He  would  have  torn  his  hand  from  the 
grasp  of  the  old  man,  hut  it  was  clutched 
like  a vice  about  the  wrist. 

“ Be  quiet,  sir ; your  revolver  will  not 
keep  you  from  ruin  if  you  do  not  turn  from 
it  yourself.  I know  no  more  than  ail  your 
business  friends  in  New  York  are  aware  of 
—that  you  gamble,  that  you  have  been  un- 
fortunate. And,  sir,  everything  casts  its 
shadow.  Why  should  not  a man’s  thoughts 
cast  their  shadows  upon  his  conduct  and 
actions  and  become  traitors  to  the  most, 
hidden  secrets  of  his  heart?  Your  friend* 
in  New  York  know'  what  your  intentions 
are.  I can  tell  you  no  more.  Go  liome> 
Mr.  Ashton;  prove  the  people  and  myself 
to  be  liars!  break  the  chain  that  holds  you 
to  this  hell,  and  you  are  saved.  That  is  all 
I have  to  say.  Do  as  you  please  now.  _ If 
you  feel  inclined  to  reward  my  advice  with 
a bullet,  you  can  do  so,” 

He  released  the  young  man’s  hand,  and 
walked  quietly  toward  the  house.  The 
other  remained  standing,  with  pale  face  and 
compressed  lips,  on  the  spot  where  the  Jew 
left  him  for  quite  a while,  motionless. 

“ And  if  the  devil  himself  has  revealed 
my  affairs  to  him  I shall  find  it  out.  He  is 
right ! ” he  muttered;  “ but  first  I will  get 
my  money  back  from  that  scoundrel,  then. 
I’ll  quit !” 

He  returned  to.  the  house.  Most  of  the 
men  who  had  been  sitting  around  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  had  disap- 
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'ared.  He  walked  to  the  bar,  motioned 
the  bar-tender  to  hand  him  the  whiskey 
>ttle,  poured  out  a glassful  and  swallowed 
hastily,  then  passed  out  at  the  same  door 
i ft> ugh  which  the  others  had  vanished.  In 
lining  he  gave  a glance  toward  the  corner 
here  the  peddler  had  been,  but  he  and 
nis  pack  were  gone. 

On  the  upper  floor,  in  a bare  whitewashed 
room,  between  sixteen  and  twenty  men 
were  assembled.  Back  of  a long  table,  on 
which  three  tallow  candies  were  burning 
and  giving  no  more  light  jihan  was  neces- 
sary, stood  Seifert  shuffling  a new'  deck  of 
cards  that  he  had  just  opened. 

“Come,  gentlemen,  make  up  your  game!” 
he  exclaimed,  taking  a package  of  bank- 
notes from  his  pocket-book,  and  arranging 
them  according  to  their  value  in  several 
piles  on  the  table  before  him. 

A few  of  those  present  began  to  group 
about  the  table,  and  soon  a simple  game  of 
faro  was  started  where  only  sums  of  one 
and  two  dollars  were  staked  at  first.  It.  was 
not  long  before  most  of  the  visitors  joined 
the  play. 

At  the  side  of  the  room  were  two  smaller 
tables,  each  supplied  with  a solitary  candle. 
Baker  had  seated  himself  indifferently  at- 
one of  these,  apparently  very  much  enter- 
tained while  smoking  his  cigar,  and  watch- 
ing affairs  at  the  faro  table.  After  a while 
one  of  the  leisure  guests  took  a seat  near  him. 
“ Don’t  you  play,  sir  ? ” 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  it;  I merely 
dropped  in  here  to  pass  away  the  time. 
However,  if  you  want  a hand  at  poker,  or 
some  other  desirable  game,  I am  at  your 
service.— A deck  of  new'  cards!”  he  called 
to  a half-grown  negro  sitting  in  a corner. 

They  were  about  to  begin  their  game, 
when  Ashton  entered,  looking  searcbingly 
about,  and  walked  over  to  the  table  where 
Baker  was  sitting. 

“Your  p>ardon,”  he  said  to  his  opponent; 
“will  you  be  good  enough  to  accept  another 
gentleman  in  place  of  this  one  ? He  owes 
me  an  opportunity  to  avenge  myself  for  last 
evening.” 

The  man  rose  and  politely  resigned  his 
chair. 

“I  will  find  you  an  honorable  partner  im- 
mediately,” said  Ashton,  beckoning  to  one 
of  the  two  men  who  came  to  the  tavern 
with  him  early  in  the  evening,  and  now 
stood  watching  the  progress  of  the  game  at 
the  large  table.  “ You  will  not  suffer  by 
the  exchange,  sir.” 

Not  a feature  moved  in  Baker’s  face  dur- 
ng  this  interruption,  but  leaning  back  in 
ais  chair  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  new- 
xamer. 


“ You  desire  to  play  with  me  ? ” he  said, 
coldly.  “ I am  willing  to  oblige  you,  but  I 
had  much  rather  you  would  not  insist ; you 
are  too  unlucky  and  excitable,  and  that 
places  you  at  a disadvantage  with  a stoicaj 


player.” 

“I  believe  that  is  my  affair,  sir!”  retorted 


Ashton,*  the  angry  blood  rising  to  his  face) 


“The  question  is,  do  you  refuse  to  give  me 
the  chance  to  get  even?” 

1 Most  certainly  not!  I warn  you,  how- 
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ever,  that  I do  not  hold  myself  accountable  w 
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for  the  chances  of  the  game,  as  you  seemed! 
inclined  to  make  me  last  evening.  J ea! 
these  gentlemen  to  witness  that  I aeeepi 
your  challenge  only  because  you  persist  irj: 
your  demand.” 

“To  our  game,  if  you  please!”  repliec 
Ashton. 

Baker  shoved  the  still  unopened  deck  o 
cards  toward  his  opponent,  who  opened  an<|), 
carefully  examined  while  shuffling  them. 

This  conversation  had,  of  course,  attracted® 
some  attention,  but  when  the  parties  be! 
gan  to  play  quietly  the  others  returned  tcfLi 
their  own  interests  at  the  faro  table,  wit! 
the  exception  of  Ashton’s  disengaged  cone's 
panion,  who  stood  looking  on. 

Luck  seemed  to  favor  Ashton  the  firs 
and  second  “pot,”— thirty  dollars  was  wo  ji If 
by  him.  The  next  he  lost. 

Baker  examined  his  “hand”  and  said 
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try  and  get  even.” 

“Thirty!”  cried  Ashton,  pushing  thUa 
money  forward.  _ ‘Yo 

“Good!  Three  queers  and  an  ace!”  sai 
Baker,  showing  his  cards. 

“Three  kings  and  an  ace!”  exclaimed 
Ashton  excitedly'. 

Baker  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  qu|jt 
etly  handing  over  the  money,  began  to  de: 
the  cards.  . 

Ashton  glanced  over  his  “hand”  while 
perceptible  flush  crept  over  his  face.  “Si: 
ty  dollars!”  he  shouted. 

Baker  looked  thoughtful;  after  meditlo 
ting  a moment  he  said:  “You  want 
‘bluff  me,’  I see,  but  your  luck  can  not  la 
this  way  forever.  I’ll  venture,  and  call  it  lb 
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hundred!”  placing  at  the  same  time  tv 
fifty  dollar  bills  on  the  table. 

Ashton’s  face  became  crimson.  He  look' 
keenly  at  his  opponent,  then  at  his  car 
again,  and  appeared  to  consider,  then  sab 
“ A hundred  and  fifty!” 

“Two  hundred,”  calmly  replied  Baki 
adding  another  bill  to  the  amount. 

Ashton  counted  out  the  sum  to  make  tIOr 
call  good,  leaving  his  purse  almost  emp ei1 
“I  have  three  kings  and  an  ace  again,”  si 
he  showing  his  cards. 
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It  will  not  reach  this  time,”  returned 
ker.  “I  have  three  aces  and  a king!” 

- or  an  instant  Ashton  seemed  turned  to 
rble,  but  when  his  glance  fell  on  his  op- 
nenhs  cards  he  jumped  up  with  an  ex- 
ed  “Stop,  sir ! ” and  grasping  Baker’s  two 
nds,  he  said : “ I demand  an  explana- 

n.  You  have  three  aces,  and  I one,  and 
: I happened  to  see  the  ace  of  hearts  on 
; bottom  of  the  deck  as  .you  were  dealing. 
’W  came  you  by  it  ? or,  are  there  two 
irt  aces  in  this  deck  ? ” 
sTot  a muscle  of  Baker’s  face  moved  as  he 
‘d  the  young  man,  who  was  wildly  striv- 
to  conquer  the  storm  of  indignation  vis- 
e in  his  ashen  face. 

• Be  good  enough  to  remove  your  hands, 
then  I will  answer  you.” 

Not  until  I am  convinced !”  replied  Ash- 
, with  trembling  lips.  “Turn  up  the 
ds,  John,”  he  said  to  his  friend,  who  had 
■n  silently  watching  every  movement, 

1 now  exposed  the  face  of  the  deck. 


l ten  spot  met  their  gaze ! 

^ow,  sir ! ” Ashton  said,  clutching  Ba- 
’s  wrists  more  closely,  his  voice  quiver- 
hoarsely,  “In  one  word,  will  you  return 
money  you  took  from  me  last  night, 
leave  untouched  the  sum  lving  on  this 
le?” 


My  dear  sir,  you  are  a fool,  ” replied 
ner,  frigidly.  “ I warned  you  a while 
, and  now  I ask,  are  you  going  to  release 
hands  ? ” 


You  are  a gambling  cheat,  a liar,  and  a 
indrel ! ” were  the  words  that  fell  on  the 
3 of  the  company  from  Ashton’s  lips. 

. universal  movement  toward  the  angry 
pers  took  place.  But  with  a quick 
nch  Baker  withdrew  his  hand  and  sent 
opponent  reeling  by  a blow  in  the  face, 
he  next  moment,  before  the  startled 
ipany  could  interfere,  two  pistols  were 
wn  and  two  shots  fired  simultaneously, 
er  staggered  and  recovered  himself, 
ton  fell  helplessly  backward  on  his 


ir. 

ale  as  a corpse,  Baker  drew  from  his 
;-pocket  his  watch,  which  had  been  shat- 
d by  his  opponent’s  ball. 

Gentlemen,”  said  he,  appealing  to  those 
md,  “ you  can  see  that  this  is  all  that 
id  my  life;  an  almost  providential  es- 
3 from  this  miserable  attack.  I warned 
young  man  not  to  play,  as  seme  of  you 
be  able  tp  attest,  and  complied  with 
request  only  when  it  became  a matter  of 
or ; and  if  any  one  present  would  have 
med  to  such  accusations  and  submitted 
uch  insults  in  cold  blood,  let  him  arrest 


he  proprietor  entered  while  Baker  was 
iking.  One  glance  was  sufficient  to  ex- 


plain the  situation  to  him,  for  without  any 
words  he  began  to  examine  the  wounds  of 
the  unconscious  man,  who  was  supported 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and  the  attention 
of  the  crowd  was  now  directed  to  him. 

“ Get  out  of  this  with  all  possible  speed,” 
whispered  Seifert ; “ now’s  your  time  ! ” 

“What!  and  ruin  myself  utterly?”  re- 
sponded Baker,  gathering  up  the  bank-notes 
that  were  scattered  about  the  table.  “ Re- 
turn to  your  game,  and  do  not  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  me.” 

“ The  ball  has  penetrated  his  side,  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  his  life  is 
in  danger,”  proclaimed  the  proprietor,  ap- 
plying cold  water  _ bandages  to  the  wound  ; 
at  all  events  it  will  be  better  for  him,  and 
for  all  of  us,  if  these  gentlemen  from  over 
the  river  will  take  their  friend  home  and 
send  for  a surgeon  immediately.  My  col- 
ored boys  can  accompany  you,  as  a precau- 
tionary measure,  to  the  opposite  shore.  We 
must  keep  this  affair  quiet.” 

“ I will  accompany  the  gentlemen  my- 
self,” spoke  up  Baker.  “ I am  the  cause  of 
this  most  disastrous  affair ; but,  so  help  me 
God,  1 could  not  have  acted  otherwise!  No 
one  can  regret  the  consequence  more  than 
myself.  But  we  are  losing  time.  I believe 
I observed  a short  ladder  in  the  yard ; let 
us  put  a mattress  on  it  and  prepare  an  easy 
couch  for  Mr.  Ashton  by  tying  him  com- 
fortably with  sheets ; we  shall  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  him  down  to  the  boat  in 
that  manner.” 

The  proprietor  nodded  his  approval  and 
left  the  room. 

The  eompany  seemed  infinitely  relieved 
at  this  convenient  arrangement.  The  si- 
lence that  had  prevailed  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  wound  was  again  broken  by 
general  conversation.  The  preparations  for 
transporting  the  still  unconscious  man  did 
not  require  any  length  of  time,  and  he  was 
soon  placed  on  his  improvised  bier  and  car- 
ried out  by  his  friends. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Baker,  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  “ I rely  upon  your  honor  that 
this  unhappy  circumstance  remains  between 
us.”  He  then  followed  after  hit‘  hearers. 

As  the  procession  passed  through  the 
bar-room  Baker’s  eye  caught  the  penetra- 
ting one  of  the  peddler,  who  was  sitting  in 
his  nook  again.  One  moment  hij  seemed 
affected  thereby,  then  his  glance  passed  out 
into  the  night. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  murmured  sadly.  “ Strange,  strange, 
some  fruh  falls  at  the  first  blast  of  Autumn, 
and  some  ripen  so  slowly  that  they  have  to 
be  beaten  down.  But  the  time  for  that  will 
also  come.” 

‘From  the  room  above  came  calls  for 
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whisky-punch,  and  the  games  progressed 
merrier  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  IH. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FEAST. 

Along  the  avenue  leading  from  the  main 
street  toward  Oaklea,  this  Christmas  after- 
noon, a man  was  riding  leisurely,  followed 
by  a darkey  in  full  gala  dress.  If  the  “stove- 
pipe ” on  his  woolly  pate  did  look  sadly 
blistered,  and  refused  to  obey,  the  polish- 
ing brush,  it  was  nevertheless  worn  with 
an  air  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
first-class  member  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Though  his  shirt  collar  loomed  high  in 
standing  dignity  above  the  red  silk  neck- 
erchief, threatening  his  prominent  cheek- 
bones with  their  starched  points,  it  was 
rather  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  black  skin, 
reducing  the  angular  visage  to  an  agreea- 
ble rotundity.  If  his  coat  was  somewhat 
roomy,  and  of  an  antiquated  cut,  it  har- 
monized admirably  with  his  heavy  shoes, 
and  large  hands,  and  gave  the  whole  figure 
an  impression  of  solidity  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  a “quality  nigger.” 

The  rider  in  advance  of  him  was  simply 
clad,  and  sat  his  horse  splendidly,  while 
his  eyes  roved  over  the  country  with  interest. 

Reining  in  his  horse  he  waited  for  the 
negro  to  come  up. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?” 

“ Dick,  sir.” 

“ Well,  Dick,  can  you  understand  me  ?” 
“ I ’spect  I can,  sir,  if  I pays  de  proper 
’tention.” 

“You  will  tell  me  when  I speak  incor- 
rectly.” 

The  darkey’s  good-natured  face  expanded 
into  a broad  grin,  as  he  said : 

“Guess  Miss  Ellen,  or  Massa  Elliot  kin 
rive  you  de  ’sired  information  better’n  me, 
h\” 

“Who  is  Miss  Ellen?” 

“Don’t  know  who  Miss  Ellen  is?  and 
jwine  to  reside  in  de  house  ’long  of  her  ? 
iiss  Ellen  is  our  young  Missy,  Massa  El- 
dot’s  only  daughter,  raised  Tong  of  us  col- 
ored people,  so  we’s  ’customed  to  call  her 
by  her  given  name.” 

The  gentleman  touched  up  his  horse,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  surrounding 
country  again.  Dick  kept  pace  with  him, 
clapping  his  hand  over  his  hat  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  relieving  of  it,  grinning 
once  in  a while  as  if  he  wanted  to  strike 
up  another  conversation,  and  did  not  know 
exactly  how.  At  last  he  said: 


“ I done  forgot  your  name  again,  Massa 
mighty  hard  name  to  recommember,  sir.” 

“ Helmstedt  is  my  name.” 

“Thank  you,  Massa  Helmstedt.  May] 
ax  you  a question  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You  has  resided  in  New  York,  sir,  anj 
you  ought  to  know  if  it  is  de  truf,”  co: 
tinued  the  negro,  his  face  expressing  lon| 
ing  and  curiosity  at  once.  “ Is  it  de  Lord 
truf,  dat  all  colored  men  is  gentlemen  dar? 

“Well,  it  is  true  they  are  free;  but  un 
less  they  work  industriously,  or  are  abl 
to  obtain  work  with  the  great  number  c 
white  laborers  there,  thej^  are  as  liable  t 
suffer  and  come  to  want  as  anybody  else 
I have  seen  many  an  old  colored  man  beg 
ging  on  the  street  corners  in  New  York.” 

Dick  scratched  his  woolly  head  until  k 
nearly  lost  his  hat  again.  “ But  ain’t  thei 
lots  of  white  folks  there  who  takes  care  o 
de  colored  people?” 

“ Not  that  I know  of  Dick.  It  would 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  provic 
for  their  white  brethren  first,  and  some 
these  are  in  such  poverty  and  distress,  th< 
are  driven  to  self-murder  out  of  sheer  de 
peration.” 

Dick,  whose  countenance  was  subjecte 
to  such  wonderful  distortions,  at  this  i 
formation  it  would  have  been  difficult  fi 
the  most  clever  physiognomist  to  classi 
them,  moved  about  uneasily  in  his  saddl 
but  said  never  a word  until  they  arrive 
on  an  elevation  that  gave  them  a view 
Oaklea.  Shouts  of  merriment  and  viol 
strains  were  heard. 

“ That  is  our  place,  sir,”  he  said,  watc' 
ing  the  impression  it  might  have  on  Heir 
stedt.  “We’s  havin’  mighty  fine  spo 
dese  days.” 

Helmstedt  surveyed  the  prospect  wi 
sparkling  eyes,  and  with  a long,  dee 
drawn  breath  of  satisfaction  he  urged  1 
horse  into  a rapid  gallop  toward  the  pla 
he  expected  to  call  Home. 

Arriving  at  the  beautiful  white  palisai 
that  separated  the  garden  around  the  hou 
from  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  Dick  leap 
from  his  horse  and  opened  the  gate, 
broad  graveled  road  led  to  the  house, 
the  veranda  of  which,  a gentleman  sto 
in  apparent  expectation  of  the  new  arr 
als. 

“ I am  happy  to  see  you,  sir.”  was 
greeting  to  Helmstedt,  with  a quick  sci 
tinizing  glance,  as  the  latter  dismounl 
and  passed  the  reins  to  the  boy  in  w 
ing.  “ My  name  is  Elliot.” 


T 


hi 


Helmstedt  bowed,  returning  the  hea 
pressure  of  the  offered  hand.  The  stat 


form,  and  friendly,  genial  look  of  his 
aroused  a haupv  feeiing  in  his  hcaM, 
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“ Your  trunks  have  arrived  sometime 
ago  ; the  boy  that  fetched  them  took  a short 
road  through  the  woods,  and  got  here  be- 
fore you.  Our  colored  people  work  with 
considerable  more  suppleness  and  rapidity 
during  the  holidays  than  any  other  time. 
There  is  fire  in  your  room ; you  will  find 
everything  ready  for  your  requirements, 
if  you  would  like  to  make  any  changes  after 
your  dusty  ride,  I will  direct  you  to  your 
room. 

Helmstedt  followed  his  host  through  the 
hall  to  one  of  the  side  wings  of  the  house, 
and  paused  before  a door  on  the  first  floor, 
opening  this  he  bade  him  enter,  and  left 
him,  saying: 

“ You  will  find  me  in  the  parlor  by  and 
by.” 

The  room  was  plainly  furnished,  but  there 
was  a homelike  air  throughout  very  pleas- 
ing to  Helmstedt.  The  closed  curtains 
threw  a twilight  shade  over  everything, 
while  the  crackling  blaze  on  the  hearth 
sent  out  bright  warm  rays,  reflecting  cheer- 
ily on  wall  and  furniture.  A soft  carpet 
covered  the  floor ; the  bedstead,  draped  in 
pure  white,  stood  in  one  corner;  wash- 
stand,  bureau,  a large  and  small  table,  cane- 
seat  rocker,  and  four  other  similar  chairs, 
completed  the  appointments  of  the  room ; 
yet  Helmstedt  had  never  experienced  such 
an  impression  of  comfort,  disconnected  with 
elegance,  any  where  else.  It  was  entirely 
different  from  what  he  had  imagined  things 
would  probably  be  in  this  new  abode  of  his. 

From  the  recess  in  the  window  his 
trunks  greeted  his  eye  like  old  friends,  and 
with  a feeling  of  security,  enjoyed  for  the 
first  time  since  his  arrival  in  America,  he 
began  to  change  his  traveling  suit,  bathe, 
etc.,  and  shortly  was  again  presentable,  and 
on  his  way  to  seek  his  host. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows with  a newspaper  in  his  hand ; near 
him  on  a sofa  sat  a middle-aged  lady. 

“Walk  in,  sir;  take  a seat,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Elliot,  drawing  a chair  toward  his  own 
for  him.  “This  is  my  wife — Mr.  Helmstedt, 
our  guest.” 

The  introduction  concluded,  he  contin- 
ued: “You  will  soon  be  familiarized  with 
your  new  surroundings ; for  the  present  we 
will  have  a chat  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted.” 

The  lady  rose,  shook  hands  with  Helm- 
stedt, and  "bade  him  welcome  m a few  cour- 
teous words,  and  left  them  alone. 

“Well,  sir,  I trust  you  will  find  your  resi- 
dence among  us  agreeable.  W e are  not  ab- 
solutely wicked  people,  and  what  knowl- 
edge I have  of  yourself  is  favorable.  Of 
course  you  have  an  idea  of  the  duties  that 
will  be  required  of  you  ? ” 


“ In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Elliot,  I must  of- 
fer some  apology  for  my  imperfect  English. 
I hope,  however,  to  improve  daily  in  that 
respect.  Concerning  my  duties  here,  I only 
know  that  I am  to  conduct  your  books ; the 
rest,  I am  informed  by  letter  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  authorized  me  to  come  here, 
you  would  explain  in  person.” 

“That  was  old  Isaac.  Are  you  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  or  his  circumstances?” 

“ He  subscribes  himself  Isaac  Hirsch.  I 
have  seen  him  but  twice  in  my  life.  I only 
know  this  much  about  him,  his  timely 
counsel  extricated  me  from  an  extremely 
unpleasant  dilemma,  and  perhaps  my  future 
prospects  are  owing  entirely  to  his  influ- 
ence and  advice.” 

“Indeed ! he  must  know  something  about 
you,  or  at  least  have  some  pai'ticular  inter- 
est in  you  ; he  voluntarily  became  your  se- 
curity, although  it  was  pot  necessary.” 

“ May  be  that  he  knows  more  about  me 
than  I am  aware  of,  sir,  but  I confess  he 
puzzles  me ! About  four  months  since  I 
was  placed  in  a most  distressed  situation  by 
having  been  robbed  of  money  and  valua- 
bles, leaving  me  utterly  helplesss  for  the 
time.  This  man  appeared,  offered  me  a 
situation  in  a large  shipping-house  belong- 
ing, he  said,  to  a friend,  where  I could  gain 
an  insight  into  business  and  learn  English, 
without  which  I stood  a poor  chance  in 
America.  I had  to  promise  him  faithfully 
that  I wonld  remain  there  six  months  if  he 
desired  It.  It  was  a severe  school  for  me. 
The  work,  the  language,  everything  was 
new  and  strange,  and  I was  employed  from 
early  morning  till  evening.  When  I left 
that  business  I had  to  fulfill  still  another 
engagement,  which  occupied  my  evening 
hours  ; this  was  also  an  American  establish- 
ment. During  the  first  month  I was  really 
distracted  at  times  for  the  want  of  social 
intercourse  that  my  lack  of  English  de- 
barred me  from.  But  I realized  that  it  was 
my  only  salvation.  Another  thing : I had 
given  the  old  man  my  word  that  I would 
remain,  and  of  course  I had  to  keep  it.  He 
may  have  placed  me  under  surveillance 
during  this  time,  but  to  what  purpose  I can 
not  even  imagine.  Or  why  he  should  take 
an  interest  in  me  is  also  incomprehensible. 
I was  not  even  aware  of  his  whereabouts 
until  I received  his  letter,  addressed  from 
this  place,  requesting  me  to  hasten  here.” 

“ A singular  person,”  said  Elliot ; “ but  in 
his  various  transactions  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  no  one  has  ever  had  occasion 
to  complain  ; hence,  he  has  doubtless  used 
his  shrewd  judgment  in  the  present  instance, 
and  selected  the  right  man  for  me.  To  be 
sure  you  will  have  charge  of  my  account- 
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books,  but  that  will  require  more  con- 
scientiousness and  fidelity  than  labor. 
Above  everything  I like  to  be  posted  thor- 
oughly in  regard  to  my  finances,  that  I may 
be  able  to  avoid  prodigality  in  my  expenses 
that  may  result  in  financial  embarassments. 
All  the  planters  in  this  vicinity  have  the 
name  of  being  wealthy  ; and  since  our  chil- 
dren must  be  educated  in  the  east,  if  we 
want  our  daughters  to  marry  well,  and  our 
sons  to  prosper,  and  become  successful  men 
— we  have  also  adopted  eastern  customs  and 
fashions  where  our  parents  entertained  no 
thought  of  expenditure,  thus  founding  the 
abundance  we  are  enjoying  to-day.  We 
rush  into  a multitude  of  extravagances  and 
expensive  haoits  that  we  have  acquired — 
enough  to  ruin  the  richest  man  if  he  is  not 
on  his  guard.  We  are  wealthy  in  property 
and  negroes,  yet  we  frequently  feel  the  want 
of  ready  money  when  it  is  most  needed,  be- 
cause it  was  expended  in  trips  to  watering 
places,  and  providing  costly  things  not  taken 
into  consideration  beforehand.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  borrow 
on  the  next  harvest , and  if  we  do  not  make 
close  calculations,  and  keep  our  accounts 
well  balanced,  a few  years  would  find  us  in- 
volved beyond  redemption,  or  before  one  is 
even  aware  of  it.” 

“This  is  what  I desired  to  say  to  you  on 
this  subject.  I will  give  you  the  books  and 
papers  later.  In  the  meantime  make  your- 
self familiar  with  our  ways  at  leisure  ; after 
that  you  can  regulate  your  business  hours 
to  suit  yourself.  The  horse  you  rode  to-day 
you  may  consider  exclusively  at  your  ser- 
vice ; it  will  be  of  some  use  then.  Another 
nonsensical  expense  I have  permitted  my- 
self to  be  led  into — keeping  blooded  horses, 
simply  for  the  luxury  of  owning  them.  In 
reference  to  your  payment,  we  might  as 
well  settle  our  business  comprehensively  at 
once  : I will  place  the  first  half-year’s  salary 
to  your  credit  at  the  county  bank,  you  can 
then  draw  on  it  to  suit  yourself.  There  is, 
however,  a paramount  reason  for  wishing 
to  secure  an  educated,  responsible  man  to 
become  a member  of  my  family,  it  is  that 
my  wife  and  daughter  will  have  a compan- 
ion. My  two  sons  are  at  college,  and  we 
live  here,  if  I except  the  visits  of  our  neigh- 
bors, rather  lonesome  and  retired.  I am 
frequently  obliged  to  remain  in  town  over 
night,  thus  leaving  them  entirely  without 
white,  male  protection.  Isaac  tells  me  you 
play  the  piano ; that  will  be  an  agreeable 
change.  Your  knowledge  in  this  respet 
will  be  beneficial  to  Ellen;  she  can  also 
profit  by  you  in  her  other  studies,  while  you 
in  turn  will  learn  to  perfect  yourself  in  the 
English  language.  I think  we  shall  do 


nicely.  You  have  an  idea,  now,  Mr.  Helm- 
stedt,. what  your  duties  will  be.  Now,  if 
you  like,  we  will  take  a walk  until  tea  is 
ready,  and  see  what  our  “blacks”  are 
doing.  They  a*  e having  a high  old  time.” 

Elliot  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 
Helmstedt  followed,  but  not  with  as  light 
a heart  as  he  carried  when  he  entered.  In 
spite  of  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Elliot 
transferred  his  business  affairs  in  so  m inv 
words  over  to  his  employee,  the  latter  felt  aa 
if  he  had  been  made  responsible  for  milt 
the  universe,  and  for  things  he  did  not  fully 
understand.  What  did  he  know  about  the 
management  of  a plantation  ? he  knew  how 
to  keep  books,  he  had  brought  a knowledge 
of  it  with  him  from  over  the  sea ; commer- 
cial book-keeping  he  had  learned  during 
his  brief  apprenticeship  in  New  York.  He 
possessed  a superficial  knowledge  about  cot- 
ton, that  being  the  chief  article  of  export  of 
the  house  where  he  had  been  employed. 
But  what  conception  had  he  of  the  nature 
of  a Southern  plantation  ? One  of  the  most 
extensive — Isaac  had  written  him — in  nor- 
thern Alabama.  And  the  careless  candor 
with  which  Elliot  had  spoken  of  his  private 
affairs,  reposing  such  unquestionable  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  reliability, 
weighed  still  heavier  on  his  heart. 

A loud  laugh  from  Elliot  aroused  him 
from  his  perplexing  thoughts,  and  he  no- 
ticed they  had  walked  some  distance  from 
the  house.  He  realized  that  it  would  not  do 
to  indulge  in  morbid  anticipations  if  he 
would  not  appear  stupid  and  awkward. 

“ Look,  Helmstedt ; did  you  ever  see  any 
thing  like  that  before?”  exclaimed  Elliot, 
laughing. 

They  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  valley  where  the  negro  cabins  were  sit- 
uated. A large  platform  was  comfortably 
alive  with  colored  dancers,  the  violinists, 
two  in  number,  were  sitting  on  barrels, 
keeping  time  to  their  music  by  stamping 
with  their  feet,  and  shouting  the  figures  for 
the  quadrille  sets  that  occupied  the  floor 
just  then,  in  voices  thatweiemorehoar.se 
than  musical.  In  every  direction  groups  of 
darkey  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women, 
could  be  seen  laughing  and  capering  in  in- 
tense freedom  and  enjoyment. 

The  dancers,  however,  presented  a ludic- 
rous imitation  of  fashionable  manners.  The 
evening  was  cool,  nevertheless  most  of  the 
men  -wore  white  trousers,  and  frock  coats, 
and  high-standing  collars  ; a few  stylish  gal- 
lants even  wore  white  kid  gloves,  which,  if 
they  did  not'  fit  well, and  had  seen  service  on 
more  delicate  hands  once  upon  a time,  they 
proved  the  present  wearer  to  be  a gentle- 
man of  superior  taste.  And,  certainly,  if 
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bowing  and  scraping,  and  remarkable  evo- 
lutions of  the  pedal  extremities,  accompa- 
nied by  twisting  motions  of  the  whole 
body  might  be  considered  the  “grace  of 
motion,”  truly  it  could  be  found  here. 
While  those  who  were  standing  still, 
gazed  tenderly,  yea,  sweetly  at  their  lovely 
partners,  who  evidently  understood  this  un- 
utterable language  of  the  soul,  judging  by 
the  wriggling,  giggling  attention  vouchsafed. 
The  jolly  ones  of  the  company  were  enjoy- 
ing a dance-solo,  kicking,  snapping  their 
fingers,  “patting  Juba,”  stamping  and 
jumping  in  the  most  grotesque  fashion. 

Every  sf  > Helmstedt  advanced  offered 
him  a different  picture  of  peculiar  merri- 
ment, and  caricatures  of  polite  society.  They 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  and 
the  darkies  near  them  removed  their  caps 
with  good-natured  bow  and  grin. 

“ Are  these  people  all  your  property  ” 
asked  Helmstedt. 

“No  indeed!”  replied  Elliot,  laughing. 
“ Our  folks  are  giving  a ball  to  their  neigh- 
boring friends  this  evening,  to-morrow  they 
are  probably  invited  elsewhere  to  a like  en- 
tertainment. This  sort  of  thing  will  con- 
tinue until  New  Year.  What  they  have 
saved  during  the  year — and  frequently  that 
is  no  insignificant  sum,  as  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  make  as  much  as  they  can  out  of 
their  pigs  and  chickens  for  their  own  use — 
is  spent  during  the  holidays.  They,  of 
course,  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  care 
for  the  morrow.” 

The  gentlemen  had  stepped  on  to  the 
platform  and  watched  the  scene,  that  be- 
came still  more  fantastic  after  the  light  from 
a number  of  Chinese  lanterns,  that  were 
being  suspended  from  the  trees  around  the 
place,  fell  on  the  gay  crowd  of  colored  peo- 
ple, who  were  neither  disturbed  nor  embar- 
rassed by  their  presence. 

Suddenly  there  appeared,  like  a ray  of 
sunlight  between  a mass  of  thunderclouds, 
the  white,  laughing  face  of  a young  girl, 
that  flushed  radiantly  as  her  glance  met  the 
surprised  one  of  Helmstedt,  but  turned 
away  quickly  and  rested  on  Mr.  Elliot,  who 
approached, saying: 

“ This  is  my  daughter,  Ellen.  Mr.  Helm- 
stedt. This  is  the  gentleman  who  will  help 
you  kill  time  this  winter,  Ellen.” 

The  look  he  re'ceived  was  partly  shy,  yet 
curious,  and  he  was  about  to  make  some 
remark,  when  another  white  face  rose  out 
of  the  darkness,  that  caused  the  words  to 
die  on  his  tongue. 

“ Mrs.  Morton,  our  neighbor,”  said  Elliot, 
introducing  the  lady  to  Helmstedt,  adding : 
“ If  you  will  visit  us  right  often,  we  will 


share  the  society  of  our  new  friend  with, 
you,  madam.” 

The  lady  bowed  frigidly. 

Helmstedt  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes. 
Did  they  deceive  him  ? Did  his  imagination 
mock  him?  Or  was  this  Pauline  Peters, 
paler,  and  more  stately,  but  the  same  gen- 
tle expression  around  the  mouth  that  he 
remembered  of  old.  The  same  wrap  thrown 
about  her  shoulders  she  had  worn  when  he 
met  her  in  New  York.  Although  by  neither 
act  or  look  did  she  betray  any  knowledge 
of  him. 

Mrs.  Morton  ! That  was  the  name  of  the 
elderly  gentleman  she  called  “Uncle,”  on 
whom  she  was  dependent — he  was  from  Al- 
abama. Ah  1 

“ It  is  growing  colder ; and  I think  I had 
better  drive  home,”  she  said  to  Ellen.  “Mr. 
Morton  does  not  like  me  to  leave  him  in 
the  evenings.” 

“ Oh  1 you  must  not  indulge  him  in  that 
fashion,”  laughingly  replied  their  host. 
“We  can  not  spare  you  so  early,” 

But  she  gathered  her  wrappings  closer 
about  her,  and  with  a demure  shake  of  her 
head,  and  a look  that  reminded  Helmstedt 
of  the  scene  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  she  an- 
swered : 

“ Oh,  you  have  no  idea  what  a bear  my 
husband  is ; I’m  terribly  afraid  of  him.” 

Taking  Ellen’s  arm,  and  motioning  to  a 
young  mulatto  girl  near  her,  she  bowed 
again  to  Helmstedt,  as  if  he  were  utterly 
strange  to  her,  and  walked  with  her  com- 
panion to  the  house. 

“ If  you  are  ready,  Helmstedt,  we  may  as 
well  follow  the  ladies.  We  shall  probably 
find  tea  waiting  for  us  when  we  reach  the 
house.” 

The  young  man  welcomed  this  proposi- 
tion gladly.  He  had  suddenly  lost  all  in- 
terest in  the  grotesque  glee  around  him.  On 
their  way  Elliot  entertained  him  with  an- 
ecdotes and  incidents  relative  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  negro  race,  but  Helmstedt 
was  so  pre-occupied  he  heard  not  a word, 
and  when  his  host  signified  his  own  amuse- 
ment at  his  story,  by  laughing  heartily,  his 
inattentive  auditor  recollected  that  good- 
breeding demanded  a responsive  smile,  and 
accordingly  smiled.  They  arrived  at  the. 
house  just  as  Mrs.  Morton  was  taking  leave 
of  her  hostess,  she  kissed  Ellen,  and  entered 
her  conveyance,  where  the  mulatto  woman 
was  already  seated,  holding  the  lines.  One 
glance  in  Helmstedt’s  direction,  as  the 
horse  moved  off,  she  gave,  but  there  was  no 
recognition  in  it. 

Sarah  announced  that  supper  was  ready  • 
and  the  party  moved  indoors. 

“ Since  we  are  left  alone  we  shall  have  to 
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make  the  most  of  each  other’s  company 
this  evening,”  Elliot  remarked,  as  he 
appointed  a place  at  the  table  for  Helmstadt 
immediately  opposite  Ellen.  “ If  you  are 
not  too  tired  I should  like  you  to  give  us 
■some  music  after  tea.  True,  I do  not  un- 
derstand much  about  it,  but  after  the  blinds 
.are  closed,  and  I am  ensconsed  near  a 
■cheerful  fire,  I am  always  charmed  with 
.-music.” 

“ Yes,  indeed ! charmed  into  a most  de- 
lightful nap,”  Ellen  said  mischeviously,  fol- 
lowed by  a painful  blush,  as  if  she  regretted 
.her  impulsive  retort. 

“ Well,  does  not  that  prove  its  power?” 
Elliot  replied  jestingly  ; “ but,  perhaps,  it  is 
only  your  music  that  has  this  soothing  ef- 
fect. * W e will  be  able  to  j udge  better  after 
I have  listened  to  some  one  else.  _ Further- 
more, you  have  such  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer in  Mrs.  Morton,  that  my  quiet  slum- 
bers could  not  have  troubled  you  greatly.” 

“ Is  Mrs.  Morton  an  Eastern  lady  ? I am 
under  the  impression  I have  seen  her  in 
New  York.” 

“I  believe  she  is  from  New  York.  Mor- 
ton may  congratulate  himself  in  possessing 
the  little  woman,  even  if,  as  report  has  it, 
she  is  quite  poor.  His  daughter  has  be- 
come so  extremely  fashionable  through  her 
associations  at  boarding-school,  and  summer 
tours  every  season,  that  she  has  become 
dissatisfied  with  her  home,  and  instead  of 
enlivening  it,  casts  a gloom  over  the  whole 
place.” 

“ Pa,”  said  Ellen,  with  a reproachful  look, 
that  was  very  becoming  to  her  pretty  face ; 
“ you  speak  very  severely  of  Alice,  and  do 
not  know  her  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
six  months  she  has  become  so  melancholy. 
1 am  confident  she  has  some  heart  trouble. 
Formerly,  when  she  came  home  from  the 
east,  she  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.” 

“ Heart  trouble!  You  are  mistaken,  child, 
HEART  is  obsolete,”  replied  her  father, 
with  a sarcastic  smile.  “ Nerves  is  the  fash- 
ionable complaint  with  the  ladies  now-a- 
days.  So  you  think  Alice  is  suffering  with 
tender  nerves?  You  see,  that  sounds  more 
reasonable. ” 

“You  are  intolerable,  pa ; and  unjust, 
also.” 

“ Well,  if  I do  the  girl  injustice,  I can 
not  help  it.  I can  not  endure  those  faces 
that  are  ever  clouded,  as  if  premonishing  a 
storm,  starting  and  shivering  at  the  ap- 
proach of  every  step,  as  if  they  dreaded  an 
attack  of  a violent  nature.” 

■Ellen  remained  silent  like  a pouting  child. 
Her  mother  smoothing  her  hair  tenderly 
and  coaxingly,  said:  “Never  mind,  dear ; 
you  know  pa  does  not  mean  half  he  says. 


To-morrow  Mr.  Baker  will  be  here,  if  you 
want  to  punish  him  for  teasing  you  to-day, 
you  can  do  it  then.” 

Ellen  looked  up  slowly,  while  an  express- 
ion of  utter  disgust  came  over  her  face. 

“ I can  not  forbid  him  the  house,”  she 
said,  “ but  if  he  were  a gentleman  he  would 
remain  away  after  what  I said  to  him.  I 
will  not  see  him,  at  all  events.  I shall 
either  be  too  ill  to  leave  my  room,  or  I shall 
go  out  visiting.” 

Her  father  stroked  his  chin,  with  a good- 
natured  laugh, saying: 

“ You  are  the  unjust  one  in  this  case,  my 
dear.  You  do  not  know  him  at  all.” 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly.  “Oh,  pa, 
that  is  nicely  retaliated;  but  you  can’t  catch 
me  in  that  style.  I’m  going  to  ride  away 
out  in  the  country  to-morrow,”  she  said, 
earnestly,  every  particle  of  ill-nature  van- 
ishing. 

“ Hick  is  invited  out  and  can  not  accom- 
pany you.” 

“Well — perhaps  Mr.  Helmstedt  would 
like  to  see  something  of  the  country,”  she 
said,  with  a hesitating,  questioning  look  to- 
ward him. 

“ I shall  be  most  happy  if  Mr.  Elliot  will 
not  require  my  services  otherwise !”  ex- 
claimed Helmstedt,  who  felt  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  at  home,  during  this  little  domes- 
tic scene. 

“ Occupy  your  time  as  pleases  you  best,” 
replied  Elliot.  “ Business  is  out  of  the 
question  until  after  New  Year.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  by 
indulging  the  ladies  in  their  whims.  But  I 
guess  you  are  tired,  Helmstedt.  If  you 
wish  to  retire,  we  shall  have  to  excuse  you 
to-night.  A man  needs  rest  after  such  a 
long  journey.” 

Helmstedt  gladly  accepted  his  release. 

“ At  what  hour  shall  I be  in  readiness  in 
the  morning,  Miss  Elliot  ?” 

“ Oh,  any  time  after  sunrise,  when  you 
are  thoroughly  refreshed  and  rested,”  she 
replied  with  winning  confidence. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and,  drawing  the 
rocking-chair  up  to  the  fire,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  thoughts  that  came  crowding  into  his 
mind.  When  he  reflected  on  his  situation 
in  the  family  he  had  just  entered,  the  recep- 
tion he  had  met,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  fate 
had  indeed  granted  him  a special  joyous 
Christmas.  Still  a burden  of  care  forced  it- 
self in,  when  he  began  to  plan  and  wonder 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
plish the  duties  of  his  position  ; then  a vis- 
ion of  Ellen’s  face  drove  care  away  for  the 
moment,  as  it  rose  out  of  the  black  multi- 
tude of  faces  like  a sunbeam ; but  vanished 
as  thought  gave  place  to  Pauline  Peters,  the 
girl  that  clung  to  his  neck  in  such  a passion 
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ot  love,  only  lour  short  months  ago,  and  to- 
■clay  looked  down  upon  him,  wrapped  in  the 
icy  mantle  of  disdainful  coldness. 

Presently  fancies  and  faces  mingled  them- 
selves in  a chaotic  mass  ; the  warmth  and 
-Hence  also  exercised  their  powers  and  put 
'him  to  sleep. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  could  not  im- 
agine, when  he  was  roused  by  repeated  tap- 
pflig  at  his  window , he  opened  the  blinds 
and  looked  out.  The  peddler  stood  there. 
“Open  the  door  for  me,”  he  whispered ; “ I 
wish  to  talk  with  you,  and  don’t  want  to 
disturb  the  household.  The  niggers  are 
sleeping  as  sound  as  rats.” 

Helmstedt  opened  the  hall  door  just  out- 
ride ol  his  own,  and  admitted  the  Jew,  in 
wonder. 

“You  must  pardon  me  for  disturbing  you 
at  this  late  hour,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  but  I leave 
here  to-morrow  to  go  further  South  for  a 
Jew  weeks,  and  I have  that  to  say,  to  hear 
which  may  interest  you,  before  I go.  You 
will  not  mind  losing  half  an  hour’s  sleep  ? ” 

“ No,  nor  a whole  night’s  sleep,  if  you 
wish ; but  first  give  me  your  hand  that  I 
may  thank  you,  as  I have  so  long  wanted  to, 
for  your  interest  in  my  behalf.” 

Isaac  nodded  quietly,  and  extended  his 
hand,  saying,  “ I will  take  your  thanks  for 
•granted.  But  to  remind  you  of  your  own 
words,  remember,  ‘ A Jew  never  does  any- 
thing without  expecting  his  profit.’  And  a 
world  of  empty  thanks  would  not  profit  me. 
We  shall  see  if  your  thanks  are  negotiable.” 

“ If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, 
speak  out ; any  request  you  make  that  a 
mau  of  honor  can  comply  with,  I will  cheer- 
fully grant.” 

“ We  shall  see.  First,  we  will  talk  about 
■other  matters.  Has  Mr.  Elliot  spoken  to 
yon  about  your  duties  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  to  tell  the  truth,  I do  not  see 
how  I am  to  get  through  them.  Everything 
pertaining  thereto  is  so  new  to  me.  I feel 
as  if  I had  obligated  myself  to  perform  an 
impossibility.” 

“ Where  you  fall  short  I can  assist.  You 
will  have  the  business  pat  enough  shortly. 
I have  no  fears  for  you ; but  there  is  time 
until  my  return.  In  the  meantime  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  contents  of  the 
books  and  documents,  and  get  an  accurate 
idea  wherein  you  are  deficient.  Then  we 
can  right  the  matter.  Now,  I will  come  to 
matters  of  our  mutual  interest,  and  hear 
your  opinion  afterward.” 

He  hesitated,  as  if  undecided  how  to 
br  oach  the  subject,  at  last  he  said : 

“ I suppose  you  are  aware  that  New  York 
is  the  center — the  heart  of  American  com- 
merce—New  York  is  the  gate-way  for  all 


our  foreign  importations;  from  this  the 
South  is  furnished  with  her  most  important 
demands — shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  domes- 
tic and  agricultural  implements,  and  every- 
thing that  is  manufactured  in  the  North. 
What  the  South  offers  in  return  of  her 
products  in  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  is  again 
consigned  to  this  port,  in  a great  measure, 
and  this  two-fold  traffic  with  this  vast 
South  has  made  New  York  what  it  is.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  these  relations,  good  as 
they  are  for  the  country  at  large,  have  also 
their  dangers  and  shadows.  New  York  is  a 
great  ways  from  the  South,  and  trade  can 
only  be  established  and  continued  on  a 
system  of  credit  and  time  with  the  mer- 
chants and  buyers  dowm  here,  and  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  gain  authentic  intelligence 
about  the  standing  and  reliability  of  a mer- 
cantile house.  The  people  are  accustomed 
to  expensive  living  and  excesses  generally, 
and  frequently  a man  that  is  considered 
“ secure,”  may  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
before  the  people  in  New  York,  on  whose 
credit  he  still  relied,  had  any  idea  of  it, 
everything  may  be  forfeited. 

“ Sums  have  been  lost  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  if  the  losses  had  not  been  di- 
vided, would  have  shaken  many  a large 
house,  if  not  entirely  ruined  it. 

“ I had  a brother-in-law,  who,  against  my 
earnest  advice,  connected  himself  In  that 
manner  with  several  merchants  down  here; 
my  own  hard  earnings  were  in  the  business. 
One  year  later  we  failed.  My  brother-in- 
law  took  it  to  heart  so  severely  that  he  laid 
down  and  died  ; his  daughter  had  to  seek  a 
home  among  strangers,  but  fell  into  bad 
hands,  and  when  she  realized  the  conse- 
quence, committed  suicide ; his  little  boy  I 
cared  for  as  best  I could — the  same  you  saw 
in  New  York.  As  for  myself  I began  again 
where  I left  off  twenty  years  ago — I took  up 
the  Peddler’s  Pack  again.” 

The  old  man  passed  his  hand  several 
times  over  his  pale,  thin  face,  during  a short 
pause. 

“ This,  however,  is  not  what  I wanted  to 
say,”  he  continued,  with  a deep  sigh.  “Nat- 
urally the  New-Yorkers  at  last  felt  justified 
in  resorting  to  measures  to  protect  their  in- 
terests, and  prevent  a recurrence  of  losses, 
that  with  even  the  best  of  management  may 
prove  futile  sometimes.  They  want  to  be 
posted  about  affairs  that  concern  them  so 
nearly,  and  keep  constantly  apprised  of  the 
condition  of  things,  present  and  prospective, 
by  establishing  a sort  of  inspection  over  the 
whole  South  and  Southwest.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  done  with  great  secrecy  if  it  is 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  We  may  look  at 
this  matter  in  a favorable  light  or  not,  it 
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still  remains  the  only  means  of  self-protec- 
tion. 

“ I understand  that  several  prominent 
houses  in  New  York  have  already  taken 
steps  toward  this  end ; and  any  active,  reli- 
able man,  who  is  willing  to  act  as  agent  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  keeping  an  open 
eye  wherever  it  is  needed,  will  find  this  a 
a splendid  opportunity  to  build  an  enviable 
future  for  himself.  He  will  be  in  commun- 
ication with  some  of  the  first  and  best  busi- 
ness men  of  the  land.  And  after  awhile, 
when  he  has  acquired  what  information  he 
wants,  and  desires  to  establish  a business  of 
his  own,  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  the  circumstances  to 
his  position,  he  will  not  lack  for  backing  or 
instructions.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech, 
Helmstedt  listened  with  peculiar  interest. 
And  when  the  Peddler  paused,  he  said, 
questioningly : 

“ Well  ?” 

“ I am  waiting  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
the  subject,”  quietlj7  replied  Isaac. 

“ Ah  ! Then  I shall  be  this  reliable  man  ?” 

“ You  can  become  this  man.  There  is  no 
question  of  shall  be  ?” 

Helmstedt  looked  disturbed. 

“ Isaac,”  said  he,  “ I wish  you  would 
speak  out  in  plain  language — like  this,  for 
instance : Young  man,  I rescued  you  from 
poverty  and  dire  trouble,  because  I thought 
to  have  found  a being  that  could  be  trained 
into  becoming  a useful  tool ; but  I have 
aided  you  thus  far  to  see  what  you  are 
made  of — here;  now  that  you  are  instructed 
in  the  most  necessary  points — brought  you 
here,  placed  you  in  a position,  where,  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  you  can  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  essential  part  of  the  duties 
I require  of  you,  are  you  prepared  to  meet 
my  expectations  ? Now,  Isaac,  is  this  not 
the  substance  of  your  words?” 

“ Exactly,  my  dear  sir ! And  suppose 
such  was  the  case  ? I am  delighted  with 
your  penetration,  and  will  add,  that  you 
seem  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position : 
Your  aristocratic  manners  suit  admirably 
for  the  Southern  people.  And  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge  of  your  character  you  may 
also  be  trusted  when  the  conditions  are  dis- 
agreeable. 

Yes  ; you  are  the  man  for  us,  Mr.  Helm- 
stedt. Just  now  the  proposition  may  ap- 
pear unpleasant — even  offensive  ; but  the 
man  that  manages  this  business  will  make 
it  just  what  he  is  himself.  A low,  mean 
character  can  turn  the  position  into  that  of  a 
spy;  another  man,  who  will  improve  the  sit- 
uation, as  well  as  the  commercial  relations  of 
his  immediate  circle — may7,  like  a gardener, 


prune  the  wild  and  useless  branches,  Lad’ 
the  others  may  gain  in  strength  and  vigor.” 

“Isaac,”  interrupted  Helmstedt  here  ^ 
“ y7ou  doubtless  mean  well,  but  I am  afraid' 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  me. 
Ask  me  to  work  a year  for  my  bare  exist- 
ence and  I will  do  so,  if  it  will  be  any  favor 
to  you,  but  for  anything  of  this  kind  I was 
never  created,  mv  nature  revolts  at  the  very 
idea.” 

“There  it  is,”  said  the  old  man;  “just 
about  as  I thought.  But  I imagined  you 
had  too  much  sound  sense  to  permit  your 
aversion  to  stand  between  you  and  your 
prospects.  I wdsh  you  would  reconsider  the 
matter  properly,  until  my  return.  And 
that  there  may  not  be  an  item  missing,  I 
may  as  well  add  a word  or  two  right  here. 
You  are  more  than  satisfied  with  your  re- 
ception in  this  family.  You  would  meet 
with  the  same  in  any  family  in  this  vicinity. 
There  is  not  another  class  of  people  on 
earth  so  hospitable,  or  so  friendly  toward 
every  one  they  come  in  contact  with,  than 
the  wealthy  planter  or  merchant  of  the 
South  ; but  their  friendly,  courteous  man- 
ners are  only  manners.  They  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  surface,  at  least  to  their 
inferiors,  or  those  they  consider  as  such ; 
and  he  who  flatters  himself,  or  imagines 
there  is  heart  or  interest  back  of  it,  deceives 
himself  bitterly.  To  day  let  them  discover 
you  not  to  be  precisely  the  individual  they 
have  taken  you  for,  to-morrow  you  will 
be  as  utterly  ignored  by  them  as  if  you  had 
never  existed.  What  becomes  of  you  then 
is  entirely  your  affair.  Just  let  a man  in 
your  present  position  and  apparent  equal 
fostering,  presume  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
addressing  one  of  their  daughters  with  the 
confidence  of  equality,  admissable  in  any 
gentleman’s  son  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
will  soon  make  the  discovery  that  there  is 
an  illimitable  distinction  between  the  poor 
employee, and  one,  not’  an  American  to  boot, 
and  the  other  young  people. 

“You  realize  why  I tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Helmstedt:  it  is  that  you  may  fully  under- 
stand your  ground,  and  not  be  induced  to 
injure  yourself  by  this  show  of  illusive  po- 
liteness.” 

“ And  if  I still  say  NO  to  your  proposi- 
tion after  this  unflattering  picture — what 
then  ?”  / ?. 

“Go  to  bed,  sleep  on  it,  and  look  at  the 
matter  by  daylight — ” 

“ Stop,  Isaac ! Do  you  wdsh  to  force  me 
to  accept,  by  the  threat  of  dismissal  from 
here,  where  I have  been  led  by  my  blind 
confidence  in  you,  here  in  a strange  coun- 
try, where  I am  both  helpless  and  frietsd- 
| less?” 
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To  get  angry,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  is  a poor 
wav,  to  continue  any  conversation,”  said 
[suae,  rising  slowly.  “On  my  return,  if  you 
itiil  think  as  you  do  now  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  simply  know  that  I have  accredited 
>'ou  with  more  enterprise  and  penetration 
han  you  possess,  or  will  need,  to  become 
successful  in  America;  and  we  can  part.  If 
mu  desire  to  return  to  New  York,  you  will 
>e  placed  in  a condition  to  do  so.  This 
vill  relieve  your  mind  from  any  such  threat. 
I bid  you  good-night.” 

xsaac,  you  are  offended ; but  I assure 
■on — ” 

“ Save  your  words,  Mr.  Helmstedt;  they 
mount  to  about  the  same  as  empty  thanks,” 
eplied  the  peddler,  going  to  the  door. 
Sleep  over  the  matter,  and  to-morrow  con- 
fer it  well.  I have  not,  as  yet,  known  it 

0 be  against  any  man’s  honor  to  prevent 
heating,  and  what  can  justly  be  termed 
aievery.  I will  come  for  your  answer  after 
lew  Year’s.” 

The  old  man’s  step  was  soon  heard  re treat- 
ig  from  the  house.  Helmstedt  locked  the 
oor  after  him,  and  sought  his  bed.  It  was 
>•  g before  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
le  did  not  suppose  that  the  old  man  had 
efriended  him  out  of  pure  benevolence,  ad- 
ancing  him  the  money  for  his  journey  af- 
ir  procuring  this  situation  for  him.  ' He 
spected  something  would  be  required  of 
im,  and  was  prepared  to  answer  heart  and 
ml  to  any  reasonable  request ; but  to  sell 
imself  as  a spv  ? 

Turn  the  matter  in  any  light,  he  could 
ot  make  anything  else  out  of  it,  though  he 
id  to  himself,  “ Ten  others  would  not  let 
ich  an  opportunity  slip,  or  conjure  up  need- 
ss  scruples.” 

Yet  he  felt  that  he  would  rather  resort  to 
e meanest  labor  than  help  himself,  through 
is  medium,  to  affluence.  The  Jew  might 
it  be  able  to  comprehend  his  rejection,  but 
t the  consequences  be  what  they  would, 

1 could  but  do  his  best  with  the  duties  of 
s present  situation,  and— Fate  might  do 
e rest. 

Thus  decided,  he  turned  over  to  sleep ; 
it  Ellen  Elliot’s  sweet  face  rose  before 
m.  He  thought  of  Isaac’s  warning  re- 
irks, of  Ellen’s  invitation  to  ride  with 
r.  Was  this  confidence  towards  him  be- 
use  he  was  so  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ably,  that  reserve  was  not  necessary  ? 

When  i blivion  came  over  him,  the  last 
pression  .on  his  mind  was  the  pleasing 
e of  the  gentle,  maidenly  girl  as  she 
iked  at  him  with  her  clear,  dark  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MET  AGAIN. 

When  Helmstedt  awakened  the  following 
morning  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  send*- 
ing  rays  in  between  the  window  blinds,  and 
the  fire  which  had  evidently  been  started 
long  before,  was  nearly  burnt  down.  He 
missed  his  stolen  watch  sadly,  but  thinking  it 
must  be  late,  he  dressed  haslily,  and  went 
to  the  dining-room.  Sarah  was  busy  clearing 
away  the  family  breakfast  remains,  but 
sho  wed  the  glistening  white  teeth  in  a broad 
smile,  as  a place  she  prepared  for  him. 

“I  am  sorry  I overslept  myself.  Is  it 
very  late,  Sarah?” 

“ Only  a little  after  nine  o’clock,  sir.  Mr. 
Elliot  gave  orders  not  to  disturb  you.” 

Standing  in  the  yard,  hitched  to  the  post, 
he  saw  two  saddled  and  bridled  horses.  He 
hurried  through  his  breakfast,  without  ob- 
serving the  pains  Sarah  took  to  exhibit  her 
graceful  figure  and  agile  movements  as  she 
waited  on  him. 

“Please  tell  Miss  Ellen  that  I am  ready,” 
he  said,  barely  taking  time  to  swallow 
properly,  and  then  rushing  out  into  the 
yard. 

The  morning  was  cold,  and  though  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  the  grass  was 
still  white  with  frost.  The  variegated  leaves 
on  the  trees  buna  heavily  from  the  branches, 
proving  one  night’s  icy  dew  had  killed  them. 
Above,  the  sky  was  clear  as  azure,  promis- 
ing a glorious  day. 

At  this  moment  Ellen  appeared  on  the 
verandah,  fresh  and  smiling  as  Aurora,  and 
nodding  gaily  to  her  mother  who  stood  at 
one  of  the  windows  watching  her,  she  came 
toward  him.  She  was  dressed  in  a dark 
blue  habit  that  fitted  closely  about  her  form ; 
a black  hat,  with  a long  flowing  feather,  sat 
jauntily  on  her  head,  the  left  hand,  neatly 
gloved,  supported  the  drapery  of  her  skirt, 
while  the  right  held  a beautifully  mounted 
riding-whip. 

“ Ready,  Mr.  Helmstedt?”  said  she,  step- 
ping on  to  the  mounting  block,  and  leaping 
lightly  into  the  saddle,  as  Helmstedt  led 
her  horse  up  before  it.  Scarcely  seated,  be- 
foi-e,  with  a vigorous  touch  of  the  lines  on 
the  horse’s  neck,  she  was  off.  Helmstedt 
stood  looking  after  her  in  admiration  as  she 
sat  so  easily  and  confidently  on  the  spirited 
animal,  then  swinging  himself  into  his  own 
saddle  he  dashed  after  her.  The  horses 
were  soon  trotting  along  the  street  side  by 
side. 

The  young  man  would  like  to  have  opened 
a conversation,  but  as  he  remarked  the 
girl’s  bearing,  that  required  no  words  to 


conform  her  social  position  and  aristocratic 
nature,  Isaac’s  words  flashed  into  his  mind. 
And  did  not  Mr  Elliot  remark  the  evening 
before  to  his  daughter,  “ Since  Dick  can  not 
go,  Mr.  Helmstedt  can  accompany  you?” 
Was  he  anything  more  than  a servant? 
The  difference  was  only  in  the  color  of  the 
skin. 

“ Do  you  see  that  white  house  yonder?” 
said  the  young  lady  at  last.  “That  is  Mrs. 
Morton’s  residence.  Suppose  we  ride  in 
that  direction,  we  shall  at  least  have  an  ob- 
ject in  view  if  we  are  disposed  to  stop  there.” 

“You  have  but  to  command,  Miss.” 

“ Command !”  she  exclaimed,  turning 
quickly  and  facing  him.  “ Are  you  always 
so  terribly  formal  ? I imagined  when  I saw 
you  with  Pa  last  night  that  we  were  going 
to  have  the  most  delightful  times ; and  now 
you  are  as  silent  as  if  you  had  never  enjoyed 
yourself  in  your  life.” 

“ I really  did  not  know  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  listen  to  any  remarks 
of  mine,”  stammered  Helmstedt,  as  he  felt 
the  blood  rising  to  his  face;  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  embarrassment  was 
occasioned  by  pleasure  or  anger  at  himself. 

“ I am  afraid  you  have  brought  a whole 
bag  full  of  politeness  from  New  York  into 
our  simple  backwoods,”  she  exclaimed, 
laughing.  “ What  on  earth  are  two  folks  to 
do  when  they  are  alone  on  the  street  if  they 
don’t  talk  ? Let  us  ride  a little  faster  and 
get  up  a circulation,  perhaps  we  will  find  it 
conducive  to  the  motion  of  our  tongues !” 
she  gave  him  a saucy  side  glance  and  was 
off  like  a flash.  Her  companion  gave  his 
horse  the  lines  and  followed.  “ You  are 
not  afraid  of  being  unseated,”  she  queried, 
mischievously,  as  he  gained  her  side. 
“ This  is  a splendid  road  for  a short  race!” 

“ Try  me  and  see,”  he  replied. 

Away  they  went.  Helmstedt’s  horse 
keeping  step  with  that  of  his  companion’s, 
while  watching  her  face  that  glowed  with 
life  and  keenest  pleasure.  They  were  racing 
by  the  edge  of  the  forest  into  the  open 
country,  when  the  girl  reined  in  her  horse 
so  suddenly  that  Helmstedt  shot  past  her 
some  yards.  Turning  back  he  noticed  that 
she  was  trying  to  control  and  quiet  her 
horse  and  make  him  stand,  while  looking 
sharply  at  some  object  on  the  road  beyond 
them. 

“ Yonder  comes  the  most  disagreeable 
person  I know,”  said  she,  pushing  the  hair 
out  of  her  excited  face ; “ he  has  evidently 
observed  us  or  I should  turn  straight  back. 
Please,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  remain  close  beside 
me ; if  possible,  I should  like  to  avoid 
speaking  to  him.” 

The  man  on  horseback  approaching  them 
seemed  familiar  to  Helmstedt.  At  first  he 


could  not  place  his  face,  then  a reco'lletrfir,  » 
of  the  night  before  he  was  robbed  flatbed 
into  his  mind.  It  was  Baker,  Seifert’s  com- 
panion, on  that  eventful  evening  in  New 
York.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection,- 
for  as  Baker  came  near,  Ellen  pressed  close 
to  the  fence  inclosing  the  field  along  the 
road,  requesting  her  companion  to  follow 
with  an  eloquent  glance  from  her  bright 
eyes. 

“ Now  is  your  time  to  talk,  sir,”  she  said, 
bending  toward  him  as  if  they  were  inti- 
mate friends.  “ I shall  be  very  loquacious, 
even  if  I talk  at  random ; the  idea  is,  to  be  ‘ 
so  engaged  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  see 
the  man  at  all.  Now  make  some  reply  that [ 
the  ruse  may  appear  natural.” 

“Does  this  gentleman  reside  in  this 
neighborhood?”  asked  Helmstedt  who  was 
not  at  loss  for  a subject  of  discourse.  “ I 
saw  him  in  New  York  a few  months  ago.” 

“I  really  do  not  know  anything  about 
him,  only  that  he  is  a most  insufferable 
creature ; and  mamma  has  the  bad  taste  tc 
consider  him  very  nice,  and  annoy  me  with 
his  society.” 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Elliot,”  soundec 
the  voice  of  Baker,  who  had  halted' direct^ 
in  front  of  the  young  lady’s  horse,  forcing L 
her  to  stop  likewise.  “I  was  just  on  mjL 
way  to  Oaklea,  anticipating  the  pleasure  o 1 
calling  on  you.”  Lj 

“ You  will  find  mamma  at  home,  sir,’  a. 
replied  the  girl,  without  looking  at  him 
“ Will  you  clear  the  road  for  us  ?” 

Helmstedt  observed  a sarcastic  smilt 
shape  itself  about  his  mouth.  “ I wishec 
to  see  you,  Miss  Elliot,  and  you  will  cer[i 
tainly  be  gracious  enough  to  listen  to  a fev 
words  of  mine  ?” 

Ellen’s  face  became  crimson,  but  Helm 
stedt  rejoined  for  her.  , 

“ Will  you  be  good  enough  to  permit  this  r 
young  lady  who  is  under  my  protection  t<  ^ 
pass?  or  do  you  meditate  imposing  re 
straint?”  he  asked,  quietly,  riding  up  I 
Baker. 


The  latter  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  bu! 


te 


just  noticed  him.  “Amusing!”  he  ex 
claimed,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Impos 
ing  restraint!  lam  addressing  Miss  Ellicj- 


with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  heflr 
parents,  and  she  will  doubtless  permit  me  t i f 
take  your  place  at  her  side  for  a few  mcj, 
ments !” 

“No,  sir!  she  will  permit  nothing  of  th 
kind!”  Ellen  replied,  with  flashing  eyes  an 
trembling  voice,  betraying  her  rising  angel 


“ If  you  are  addressing  me  with  the  conser 
of  my  parents,  you  can  also  see  me  in  thei 
allow  me  to  pass!” 


presence 

“ Well,  Miss  Elliot,  you're  very  youm- 
and  yet  very  sensible,  as  I have  often  r<p 
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:ed  of  late,”  Baker  said,  in  an  under- 
; while  bending  over  his  horse’s  neck  ; 
- your  youthful  blood  has  overcome 
good  sense  in  this  instance.  What  I 
to  say  may  be  of  more  importance  than 
imagine ; out  of  consideration  for  your 
ly,  I would  not  like  to  mention,  in  pres- 
of  this  stranger,  matters  that  concern 
50  deeply.  At  home  you  avoid  me — ” 
Exactly ; because  I am  too  young  to  be 
bed  with  such  weighty  matters!”  she 
, giving  her  horse  an  angry  blow  with 
whip,  causing  him  to  bound  against 
istedt’s,  crowding  him  away,  and  clear- 
he  space  into  the  road, 
ker  endeavored  to  keep  by  her  side, 
Helmstedt  forced  his  horse  between 

fold,  sir ! You  have  lieard  the  lady’s 
on ; do  not  proceed  another  step,  or  I 
forget  that  you  presume  to  beagentle- 

ker  measured  the  speaker  with  a scowl 
is  face.  _ “ Sir,  I shall  have  the  pleasure 
Bing  with  you  some  other  time ; for 
iresent,  your  name  will  suffice.” 
orry  your  memory  is  so  defective  that 
rave  forgotten  it ; perhaps  your  friend, 
rt,  might  be  able  to  enlighten  you.  My 
3 is  Helmstedt.  I can  be  found  at  the 
ence  of  Mr.  Elliot.” 

ker  changed  color.  “ Seifert !”  he  re- 
id.  “ Is  this  intended  for  another  in- 
associating  that  gambler  with  me,  and 
ing  us  friends  ? Perchance  you  have 
is  at  the  Riverhouse,  although  I have 
ecollection  of  it;  does  that  authorize 
o number  him  among  my  friends  ?” 

-h  !”  Helmstedt  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
added,  quietly : “So  he  is  here  with 
you  have  probably  also  forgotten  that 
left  New  York  together.  1 have  dis- 
ced enough.  For  the  rest,  you  will  find 
repared  to  see  you  at  any  time.” 
th  this  Helmstedt  turned  his  horse  and 
d Miss  Elliot,  who  had  waited  at  a lit- 
istance  watching  the  two  men  anx- 

y • 

iter  looked  after  him  with  compressed 
then  wheeled  about  and  continued  his 

felt  so  joyous  this  morning,  and  now 
neeting  has  spoiled  my  whole  pleas- 
Ellen  said,  when  Helmstedt  came  up 
r.  “ I cannot  see  what  the  folks  at 
} find  so  pleasing  about  this  man — Pa, 
ma,  and  even  Sarah — I cannot  express 
jelings  if  he  but  looks  at  me.  I ima- 
myseif  a helpless  little  fly,  about  which 
pider  is  beginning  to  weave  its  net.” 

3 gave  her  horse  another  touch  of  the 
and  galloped  away  suddenly,  as  if  to 
ise  her  ill  humor  or  impatience,  but 


soon  reined  in  again  until  her  companion 
overtook  her. 

“ You  won’t  laugh  at  me,  will  you  ?”  she. 
said  with  such  a pleading  look  that  Helm- 
stedt’s  doubts  of  his  position  vanished  like, 
snow  beneath  the  sun’s  warm  rays;  “I 
mean,  you  will  not  secretly  ridicule  me  for. 
talking  this  way  to  you?” 

“Talk  just  as  the  inclination  takes  you, 
Miss  Elliot,  if  you  feel  oppressed,  and  think’ 
a discreet  brother  were  before  you.  I can, 
understand  your  feelings  toward  this  per- 
son thoroughly.  At  least,  in  an  inexpressi- 
ble aversion  toward  him,  you  have  in  me  a 
sympathizing  ally.” 

“ Have  you  known  him  before  ?”  she 
asked,  briskly.  “ Pa  declares  he  is  from  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  that  he  is  rich 
and  worthy.  Mamma  is  constantly  talking 
about  his  superior  qualities,  and — oh,  I can’t 
bear  to  think  of  what  it  means,”  she  stut- 
tered, flushing  rosy  red,  riding  rapidly  to 
avoid  Helmstedt’s  gaze.  He  did  not  try  to 
overtake  her  for  some  time,  then  the  con- 
versation was  resumed. 

“ I do  not  know  but  that  your  sentiments 
about  this  man  are  correct.  Something  tells 
me  he  is  not  what  he  represents  himself, 
and  I think  I can  gain  some  positive  infor- 
mation to  this  effect,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use 
to  you,”  Helmstedt  said,  stroking  his  horse’s 
mane. 

“ Oh,  can  you  really  ?”  she  cried,  looking 
up  with  infinite  relief ; “ I should  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart — but  how  will  you 
obtain  proof,  without  the  most  peremptory 
evidence?  Papa  certainly  would  treat  the 
whole  with  contempt,  and  laugh  at  me 
more  than  ever.” 

“ Well,  Miss  Elliot,”  replied  Helmstedt, 
after  a little  reflection,  “ I cannot  promise 
anything  until  I have  some  definite  support 
to  sustain  one,  and  this,  I hope,  will  shortly 
be  obtainable ; until  then,  have  confidence 
in  me.” 

“ I have  already  so  much  that  it  startles 
me,”  she  said,  turning  her  face  fully  towaid 
him,  showing  that  smiles  only  reigned  there 
again.  Removing  her  gauntlet,  she  reached 
him  her  hand,  saying,  “ I am  so  glad  I am 
no  longer  alone  in  the  house  with  my  un- 
conquerable antagonism  toward  the  man.” 

Helmstedt  held  the  little  hand  a moment, 
and  vTould  have  raised  it  to  his  Bps,  but  she 
quickly  withdrew  it,  saying,  with  a charm- 
ing ripple  of  laughter,  “ that  is  not  fashion- 
able here  in  the  bacKwoods!”  And  with 
childlike  glee  galloped  on  at  his  side. 

When  they  were  within  a short  distance 
of  Morton’s  residence  Helmstedt  halted, 
and  said,  “ One  moment,  Miss  Elliot ; how 
long  do  you  think  of  remaining  with  your 
friend  ? ” 
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‘‘After  our  late  encounter  I feel  disposed 
to  spend  the  day.  I know  Baber  will  not 
leave  our  house  as  long  as  he  thinks  I will 
return  before  night.” 

“Do  you  know  of  a place  called  River- 
house,  Miss  Elliot  ? I think  I shall  be  able 
to  pick  up  something  in  reference  to  our 
man  there,  and  should  like  to  ride  over  in 
the  meantime.” 

“ I have  heard  of  such  a place,”  replied 
the  girl,  seeming  to  consider,  “ but  it  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  miles  from  here.  It  is 
three  miles  beyond  the  town,  near  the  river. 
That  much  I know  ; and  if  you  keep  on  the 
main  road  from  Morton’s  you  can  not  miss 
the  town,  and  there  you  can  obtain  the  de- 
sired directions  to  Kiverhouse.” 

“ And  you  will  wait  until  I come  back  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  sir.” 

Helmstedt  dismounted  when  they  reached 
Morton’s  to  open  the  gate  for  his  compan- 
ion ; and  when  he  saw  two  ladies  come  out 
to  meet  her,  he  swung  himself  again  on  his 
horse  and  took  the  nearest  wagon  road.  A 
negro  in  gala  dress,  with  a cigar  between 
his  thick  lips,  came  walking  leisurely  along, 
and  on  inquiry  informed  Helmstedt  that  he 
was  on  the  right  road  to  the  town.  Thus 
assured,  the  rider  continued  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  clear  to  him 
what  he  expected  to  gain  by  this  trip.  Seeing 
Baker  reminded  him  of  his  loss,  and  Seifert 
as  the  thief,  thart  was  why  he  had  mentioned 
the  latter’s  name.  But  the  momentary  con- 
fusion, and  also  Baker’s  indignant  protest  at 
being  called  a friend  of  Seifert,  and  the  en- 
deavor to  deny  his  acquaintance  entirely, 
struck  Helmstedt  forcibly;  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  persistence  in  almost 
compelling  Ellen  to  listen  to  him  created  a 
dark  suspicion  in  his  mind,  as  if  the  man 
had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  some  se- 
cret knavery.  This  impression  strengthened 
as  he  recalled  Ellen’s  simile  of  the  spider 
and  the  fly,  and  the  hateful  smile  on  the 
man’s  face  that  he  had  observed  even  in 
Hew  York.  If  he  was  still  in  fellowship 
with  Seifert,  with  whom  he  had  left  the 
city,  then  certainly  matters  were  manifestly 
anything  but  lucid.  Still,  all  depended  on 
his  meeting  and  speaking  with  Seifert.  He 
had  caught  the  name  “ Riverhouse”  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Seifert,  and  while  rid- 
ing in  the  company  of  Ellen  he  had  con- 
cluded that  the  needed  trace  could  be  easily 
found  from  this  point. 

Now,  impediments  began  to  trouble  him. 
Supposing  the  Riverhouse  should  prove  to 
be,  not  as  he  at  first  thought,  a tavern  or 
hotel,  but  only  a gambling-house,  as  Baker 
see  cued  to  imply,  then  truly  he  entertained 
little  hope  of  gaining  there  any  information. 
And  if  Seifert  gave  the  slightest  hint  of  his 


proximity  he  would  vanish  from  that  neigl 
borhood  as  he  did  from  New  York.  The 
again  the  suspicions  that  came  to  life  at  tl 
sight  of  Baker  were  drowned  in  reason,  ai 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  take  hold,  b 
resisted  the  test  of  his  doubts  on  all  side 
Certainly  the  people  to  whose  homes  1 
had  entrance  would  be  likely  to  know  wi' 
whom  they  associated.  He  might,  neve 
theless,  be  dissolute  and  Seifert  serve  hi 
as  a tool.  This,  probably,  explained  tl 
situation.  The  moment  he  retnrned  to 
memory  of  the  scene  of  the  morning,  ho 
ever,  the  old  doubts  and  feelings  revived. 

At  all  events  there  was  no  harm  in  call 
fully  looking  about  for  Seifert,  if  only  on  s 
count  of  the  robbery.  Still  he  would  chef 
fully  forgive  him  that,  if  he  could  ascerta 
something  positive  against  Baker.  He  a 
not  rack  his  brain  with  subtle  questionin 
in  regard  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  1 
lively  interest  in  that  gentleman  to  the  d 
riment  of  his  own  concerns. 

Although  it  was  advancing  toward  nr 
day,  the  air  was  quite  cold,  but  Helmsted 
horse  was  sweating  with  its  constant  tr 
ting,  while  his  rider’s  thoughts  seemed 
keep  him  warm. 

It  was  past  noon  when  he  came  in  sight 
the  little  town,  with  its  white,  paint 
houses,  and  green  blinds.  He  waited  tin 
some  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Alabai 
yesterday  until  the  negro  Mr.  Elliot  b 
sent  came  to  fetch  him.  He  rode  direc 
to  the  hotel  where  he  had  stopped  duri 
this  time.  All  the  darkies  from  the  s 
rounding  country  appeared  to  have  c 
lected  in  the  town  ; whole  caravans,  m 
and  women  on  horseback,  dressed  in  t 
gaudiest  manner,  rode  through  the  stree 
laughing  and  joking  in  perfect  abandi 
ment  of  pleasure.  Everywhere  the  sou! 
of  the  violin  and  tambourine  fell  on  the  e 
accompanied  by  the  stamping  sounds 
the  dancers,  from  various  localities.  H 
and  there  a number  were  gathe  I,  era 
ing  jokes  and  uttering  negro  witticisr 
Every  black  face  expressed  the  utmost  in 
riment;  it  seemed  inborn  and  ineffacal 
engraven  between  the  round,  well- 
clieeks.  Helmstedt  involuntarily  compai 
this  to  the  pleasure  resorts  of  the  poo| 
classes  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  with  the  h 
gard,  care-worn  countenances  of  the  vi: 
ors,  who  assume  a cheerfulness  for  the  ti; 
being,  or  force  the  laugh,  who,  perchan 
come  there  only  to  drown  sorrow  and  i 
mestic  cares  in  the  oblivion  of  the  gli 
Wherever  he  went  the  darkies  gave  ph 
to  him  with  a good-natured  grin  of  poll 
ness,  that  bordered  more  on  familiarity  tl 
the  slavish  terror  he  had  imagined  in  \ 
turing  this  condition.  Arriving  at  the  la 


stone  hotel,  he  alighted  and  fastened  his 
horse  to  the  hitching-post,  intending  to 
make  some  inquiries  about  Seifert  here,  to 
begin  with.  _ People  of  his  calibre  and  kind 
were  in  their  element  in  public  places  and 
hotels.  He  found  the  “office  ” vacant,  and 
directed  his  steps  to  the  billiard-room. 
Opening  the  door,  he  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

Within  stood,  cue  in  hand,  Seifert  him- 
self, large  as  life.  Helmstedt  stepped  ba.  k 
out  of  sight  to  take  time  to  consider.  Com- 
ing upon  him  thus  saved  him  much  time 
and  trouble,  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  meeting.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
app  ared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
act,  for  walking  rapidly,  with  outward  com- 
posure at  least,  toward  the  room,  he  en- 
tered. 

Two  tables  were  engaged,  and  besides  the 
players  only  a few  pers  ms  were  within,  sit- 
ting around  the  room  reading,  interested 
only  in  their  papers.  Seifert’s  back  was 
turned  toward  him,  marking  the  points  in 
his  opponents’  play.  Helmstedt  touched 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  “Aha!”  he 
exclaimed,  turning,  as  if  expecting  to  see  an 
acquaintance.  When  he  beheld  Helmstedt 
his  eyes  expanded  into  a stony  stare,  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  a ghost.  The  color  left 
his  face,  and  stammering,  in  the  endeavor 
to  recover  himself,  lie  managed  to  utter  an 
uncertain  “ Mr.  — ! ” 

“ Helmstedt,  if  you  please,  sir!  You  do 
not  recollect  me  it  seems,”  said  ihat  gentle- 
man laughing.  “ You  see,  Seifert,  moun- 
tain and  valley  canuot  meet,  but  human 
beings  may.” 

“Helmstedt!”  exclaimed  the  other,  his 
face  indicating  the  singular  struggle  taking 
place  within  his  mind — should  he  recognize 
him  or  not. 

“Yes,  Of  course,  who  else  should  it  be, 
man  ! I am  glad  to  see  an  old  acquaintance 
once  more.  I really  missed  jmu  after  your 
mysterious  disappearance  from  Yew  York, 
without  leaving  me  your  address.  But  do 
not  let  me  disturb  your  game ; when  you 
are  through  we  will  go  and  have  a glass  of 
wine,  or  something  else  enlivening,”  Helm- 
stedt said  in  German. 

“Well,  sir,”  replied  Seifert  in  English, 
without  the  least  trace  of  embarrassment  re- 
maining, “ I do  speak  German,  it  is  true, 
but  1 really  cannot  remember  of  ever  hav- 
ing met  you  before.  I’ve  been  in  this  coun- 
try many  years,  but  have  only  been  in  Yew 
fork  ouce.  Are  you  not  mistaken,  per- 
haps, in  the  person?” 

Helmstedt  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
did  not  expect  sucii  astounding  impudence. 

Tou  are  acting  like  a fool,  Siefert,”  said 


\e;  ‘ ^ ?ay  a ^ew  words  in  Ger\ 
then  if  you  like  we  will  speak  English: 

I meditated  ill  toward  you,  I should  hav 
come  with  an  officer,  and  a warrant  in  my 
hand  for  your  arrest,  before  I had  spoken  to 
you  at  all.  You  are  a gambler  by  profes- 
sion, and  I am  a member  of  the  family  of 
one  of  th-  first  planters  here,  whose  influ- 
ence is  at  my  command,  remember  this.  I 
come  to  you  as  an  old  acquaintance,  perhaps 
to  ask  a favor  of  you.  If  you  agree  to  act 
honorable  with  me,  I will  give  you  my 
word  that  I will  forget  and  bury  that  vil- 
lanous  piece  of  business  of  yours.  If  not, 
well,  all  I have  to  say  to  Mr.  Seifert  is  sim- 
ply: I have  learnt  to  speak  English.” 

“ You  speak  with  such  convincing  power, 
Mr.  Helmstedt,”  replied  Seifert,  without  a 
change  of  feature,  “ that  something  like  a 
faint  recollection  of  you,  really  seems  to 
dawn  in  my  mind.  But  I heg  your  pardon. 
My  opponent  is  getting  impatient,  I will  join 
you  again  shortly.”  Resuming  the  game, 
he  soon  finished  it  by  a few  brilliant  “runs,” 
while  Helmstedt  called  for  cigars  and  seated 
himself,  until  Seifert  came  and  took  a seat 
at  his  side,  and  lighted  one  of  the  cigars 
lying  there,  and  began  where  he  left  off 
talking. 

“ As  I said,  I really  seem  to  remember; 
in  fact,  I believe  we  have  met  before.” 

“ Drop  your  foolishness,  Seifert.  You 
know  I have  always  been  outspoken  and 
burnt  with  you.  I shall  speak  plain  to-day, 
also.  I ttiink  that  you  are  aware  that  when 
I have  given  my  word  I keep  it  under  any 
circumstances;  therefore,  you  can  rely  upon 
that  which  I am  going  to  say  now,  be  it 
g >od  or  bad.  You  robbed  me  in  Yew  York, 
without  mercy  or  pity,  although  you  knew 
I would  be  quite  helpless.” 

“ Permit  me,  one  remark  if  you  please,” 
interrupted  Seifert.  “ If  this  is  the  way  you 
propose  assisting  my  memory,  I am  sadly  at 
fault,  if  it  has  not  the  contrary  effect.” 

“ The  positions  in  proof  of  this  act  are,  of 
course,  recorded  in  the  Police  Courts,”  con- 
tinued Helmstedt,  without  allowing  himself 
to  be  interrupted.  “The  misfortune  chanced 
to  result  luckily  for  me,  and  I had  no 
thought  of  attacking  you  now.  I have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  what  you  are  driving  at. 
know  your  river  house  movements,  and 
your  combinations  at  that  place,  but  I have, 
for  reasons  that  concern  myself  only,  a de- 
sire to  gain  some  information  about  your — I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  to  call  him — I 
will  say  your  confederate,  Mr.  Baker.  And 
if  you  will  aid  me  in  this  matter  honestly, 
I will  overlook  everything  in  the  past,  and 
have  the  accusation  against  you  removed 
under  some  plausible  pretext,  so  that  you 
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will  be  at  liberty  to  revisit  New  York  with- 
out fear  of  arrest,  at  any  time.” 

Seifert  puffed  a cloud  of  smoke  from  tns 
mouth,  composedly  saying:  “The  longer 
hear  you  speak,  the  more  reasonable  it 
seems  that  you  must  be  the  man  you  repre- 
sent yourself  to  be  ; but  am  I the  man  you 
take  me  for  ? I have,  for  instance,  a brother 
in  New  York,  who  resembles  me  wonder- 
fully. Let  us  hear  who  the  person  is  you 
desire  information  about.”  . 

Helmstedt  repressed  a movement  ot  im- 
patience. “The  man  you  left  New  York 
with  ; your  friend  Baker!  I can  assure  you 
no  one  will  ever  discover  whence  I obtained 
mv  intelligence.  I know  your  relations 
with  him,  and  I beg  of  you  to  be  honest 
with  me.  Rather  tell  me  you  will  not  say 
anything,  than  utter  a string  of  lies. 

if  vou  really  know  as  much  about  us  as 
you  hint  at,”  replied  Seifert,  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar,  “I  do  not  see  what 
there  is  left  for  me  to  tell.  I looks  to  me  as 
if  you  knew  more  than  I do  myself.” 

“Very  well,  Seifert,  I will  ask  you  some 
definite  questions.  Where  is  the  man  from 
and  what  are  his  circumstances?  In  the 
present  case,  what  are  his  relations  toward 
you.  ?” 

“I  must  confess,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  since 
you  request  me  to  be  honest,  that  there  aie 
a hundred  reasons  why  I cannot  answei 
these  questions.  The  first  is,  because  1 
know  nothing  about  him  myself,  so  you 
will  not  care  to  enter  into  the  particulars  ot 
the  other  ninety  and  nine  reasons.” 

Helmstedt  looked  keenly  into  his  eyes  a 
moment,  then  quietly  rose,  saying : All 
right,  sir ! If  you  do  not  choose  to  settle 
with  mein  a friendly  spirit,  t iere  will  be 
no  occasion  for  you  to  complain,  when  the 
aspect  of  affairs  changes.” 

Arranging  his  hat  comfortably  on  his 
head,  he  walked  unhesitatingly  to  the  door. 
There  was  no  longer  any  indecision  in  his 
manner.  He  fell  that  he  was  unable  to 
cope  with  this  finished  scoundrel,  and  re- 
solved to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  in  his 
own  immediate  cause. 

Seifert  watched  him  with  intense  sur- 


want  to  part  bad  friends  either,  so  I will 
cive  vou  the  desired  facts  under  one  consid- 
eration, including,  of^  course,  your  former 
word  and  proposition.”  . 

“ I tell  you  plainly,  Seifert,  you  cannot  | 
impose  on  me  again.  If  you  choose  to  im- 
part the  truth,  well  and  good.  I will  agree 
to  mv  first  proposition  on  my  word  of  hon- 
or. If  I discover  any  trickery,  I shall  not 
feel  bound  by  it  in  any  shape. 

“ Let  us  resume  our  seats,”  said  Seifert ; 

“ the  attention  of  the  guests  will  be  attract- 
ed even  if  they  can  not  understand  us.  My 
condition  is  this,  you  are  not  to  make  use  | 
of  mv  communication  until  after  New  Year  s 
day.'  I have  a little  transaction  on  hand 
with  the  aforesaid  gentleman  and  if  he 
should  get  into  bad  odor  bfore  .hen,  my  in- 
terests would  fare  badly  and  I be  the  great- 
est sufferer.  I am  anything  but  satisfied 
with  the  way  matters  are  standing  between 
us  and  I had  air  ady  determined  to  sever 
our  connection  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time.  You  see  my  article  ot  ^agreement 
covers  verv  rersonable  grounds. 

“ I accept  it,”  remarked  Helmstedt  after  a, 
pause,  “and  give  you  my  word  that  i wur 
keep  it.” 

“ I know,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  that  I can  place 
the  utmost  reliance  on  it.  What  a beauti-.' 


ful  thing 


this  confidence  in  a simple  worth 


prise. 

“ Mr.  Helmstedt !”  _ 

No  attention  being  paid  to  his  call,  he 
jumped  from  his  chair,  as  Helmstedt 
reached  the  door. 

“One  moment,  sir!”  he  exclaimed. 
Helmstedt  turned  toward  him  and  said: 
“ I believe  we  are  done  with  each  other.” 


“Only  another  word  or  two.  The  infor- 
mation about  this  man  appears  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  you.  I don’t  know,  but 
I do  owe  you  some  little  reparation.  I don’t 


lUi  tiling  a rpuft 

is— if  you  are  only  sure  of  your  man.  ihe 
worst  of  it  is,  these  word-keepers,  as  a rule, 
have  such  confidence  in  others  that  they 
are  forever  being  cheated  and.  deceived 
verv  likely  that  is  the  reason  it  has  nevei 
been  a judgment  for  me.  Now  about  our 
man.  He  passes  here  for  a wealthy  gentle- 
man from  the  south  of  Alabama ; but  the 
only  difference  between  us,  aside  from  our 
passion  for  making  money  in  the  easiet 
quickest  way,  is,  that  he  has  still  another 
namelv  to  speculate  m love  with  rich 
young^ladies.  This  realizes  him  a first-rate 
percentage,  when  his  undertaking  is  suc- 
cessful, as  it  occasionally  is.  Pre  - 
meditates closing  this  branch  of  the  ousi 
ness  by  a rich  marriage.  How  the  affair  i 
progressing,  I really  do  not  know-.  I at, 
known  as  a gambler  by  professiom  this  vo 
are  aware  of ; but  he  is,  m fact,  the  head  c 
the  concern.  I merely  represent  the  firn 
to  the  public  while  he  plays  the  gentlemai 
and  catches  the  customers  without  suspi- 
cion and  follows  his  individual  passion.  1 01 
this  purpose  he  induced  me  to  come  her6 
with  him.  And  though  it  has  m the  inair 
not  been  a bad  business,  I am,  nevertheless 
tired  of  this  life,  and  heartily  sick  of  day  uff 
‘second  fiddle.’  The  New  Tear  will  brin* 
a change,  as  I said  to  you  awhile  ago.  „ 

« Then  he  has  no  estate  in  Alabama  ? 
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“ Fo  more  than  you  or  I have ! He  may 
lave  traveled  extensively  and  posted  him- 
df  thoroughly  in  regard  to  everything  per- 
lining  to  that  portion  he  claims  as  his 
ome.  But  he  is  a Few  Yorker,  and  I only 
ish  I possessed  a few  of  the  secrets  that 
ave  opened  the  doors  of  some  of  the  verv 
est  families  in  that  city  to  him.  Well,  sir, 
guess  you  have  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
ou.  So  far  I have  adhered  strictly  to  the 
uth.  I should  regret  exceedingly  if  fur- 
ler  interrogations  touched  upon  any  spe- 
al  interest,  and  make  it  impossible  for  me 
i answer.” 

“ That  will  do,  Seifert.  I know  quite 
tough  for.  the  present.  Still,  you  will  not 
ame  me  if  a modest  doubt  of  your  verac- 
y lingers  in  my  mind.  If  your  statement 
corroborated  after  Few  Year  I will  have 
ie  accusation  against  you  in  Few  York  re- 
oved.  If  you  desire  to  take  back  or  add 
tything,  do  so  now.” 

“All  right,  sir!”  Seifert  cried  out,  loud 
1 tough  for  everybody  in  the  room  to  hear 
m,  and  rising  with  the  air  of  a man  that 
i td  at  last  settled  amicably  some  business 
■oject. 

“ Shall  we  have  a game  ? ” 

: Helmstedt  shook  his  head.  I have  hard- 
. time  ; I want  to  get  a little  dinner,  for  I 
> tve  scarcely  taken  a bite  to-day, — and  then 
, de  back  home.” 

(Elated  with  exquisite  happiness,  Helm- 
edt  mounted  his  horse,  an  hour  later,  to 
turn.  He  thought  of  Ellen,  and  his  spirit 
i tulted  as  if  touched  with  the  life-giving 
l -eath  of  the  coming  spring. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SULTRY  AIR. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  West  when 
,j  elmstedt  reached  Morton  Place.  He  rode 
rectly  to  the  house,  and  tied  his  horse  to 
,j  tree.  Fot  a negro  was  visible  by  whom 
■ ; conld  announce  himself,  so  he  passed 
, rough  the  open  door  into  a large  hall 
ading  into  various  rooms.  After  the  pe- 
diar  meeting  with  Mrs.  Morton  the  even- 
! g before  it  was  unpleasant  for  him  to  en- 
r her  house.  He  was  undecided  how  to 
induct  himself  toward  her.  After  the  sin- 
iilar  treatment  he  had  received,  should  he 
t equally  proud  and  strange,  which  on  his 
. trt  would  be  just  as  unnecessary  and  ab- 
. ird?  or  should  he  simply  assert  their  old 
quaintance  in  a gentlemanly  way  ? If, 
, nwever,  she  then  ignored  it,  he  would  be 
aced  in  an  undesirable  situation.  As  no 
ie  appeared  at  the  sound  of  his  step  in  the 
ill,  he  knocked  at  one  of  the  front  parlor 


doors.  After  repeated  knockings,  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  entered.  The  room 
was  empty.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  again, 
one  of  the  side  doors  opened,  admitting  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  started  and  changed  color 
when  she  saw  her  visitor. 

“I  called  to  take  Miss  Elliot  home,”  he 
said,  with  a friendly  bow. 

“ Her  father  has  taken  her  away  hours 
ago.”  was  the  soft  reply  in  English. 

Helmstedt  hesitated  whether  to  bid  the 
lady  a cold  and  formal  adieu,  but  a feel- 
ing of  animosity  tempered  with  sympathy 
conquered  him. 

“ May  I ask,  Mrs.  Morton,  why  you  are 
so  distant  and  formal,”  he  said,  in  Ger- 
man, “ when  I am  so  sincerely  glad  to  meet 
you  again  ?” 

Her  face  turned  pale  ; her  eyes  and  man- 
ner remained  cold  and  immovable,  as  she 
replied  as  formerly  in  English,  “There  is 
nothing  more  in  common  between  us.  I 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  put  my  meaning  into 
words.” 

The  young  man  colored  like  a schoolboy 
who  had  been  reprimanded. 

“As  you  wish,  madam,  my  enquiry  was 
well  meant,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I beg  your  pardon!”  He  bowed 
slightly,  a d left  the  room.  He  flung  him- 
self on  his  horse  and  galloped  away.  He 
was  provoked  with  the  manners  of  this  re- 
cent addition  to  aristocracy,  and  still  more 
so  with  himself  for  granting  her  a kindl}r 
word.  He  had  placed  considerable  distance 
between  himself  and  the  house,  before  he 
thought  of  Ellen,  or  began  to  wonder  why 
her  father  should  have  taken  the  pains  to 
hunt  her  up  and  take  her  home. 

When  Pauline  Peters,  the  present  Mrs. 
Morton,  heard  the  clatter  of  horses  hoofs 
on  the  road,  she  walked  slowly  to  the  win- 
dow and  watched  the  rider  until  he  was 
hidden  by  the  evergreen  trees.  Then  she 
cast  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  silken  cushions,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  a burst  of  tears.  The  sobs  seemed 
to  be  smothered  until  the  endeavor  made 
every  fibre  quiver,  and  every  limb  tremble, 
as  if  her  soul  must  find  relief. 

Long  she  wept  thus,  and  when  at  last  she 
lifted  the  tear  stained  face,  two  soft,  warm 
arms  were  placed  about  her  neck. 

“ Pauline,  little  mother ! for  heaven’s 
sake,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  !”  A voice 
full  of  sympathy  cried  pleadingly,  and  a 
pair  of  dark,  melancholy  eyes  met  ber  own. 

“Fothing,  Alice;”  she  replied,  striving  for 
composure,  with  an  attempt  to  smile.  “Tears 
come  sometimes  without  any  reason,  and 
then  we  might  as  well  cry  enough  to  do  for 
: three  months.” 
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"’Yon  mock  yourself.”  The  pale,  young 
girl  who  stood  before  her  with  arms  locked 
about  her  neck,  said,  s making  her  head  sad- 
ly : “You  mock  yourself  because  you  do  not 
wish  to  confide  in  me,  and  yet  I never  loved 
you  more  than  I do  now.  I know  how  mis- 
ery sobs,  Pauly.  When  father  brought  you 
to  me  to  be  both  sister  and  mother,  and  you 
treated  me  so  kind  and  tenderly,  like  a sick 
ch  Id,  then  I often  wanted  to  lay  my  head 
on  your  breast  and  cry ; but  your  face  was 
bright  and  happy  as  if  it  knew  naught  of 
trouble,  and  your  .heart  was  a stranger  to 
sorrow.  Now  I know  Pauly,  that  a laugh- 
ing eye  can  hide  a grieving  heart.” 

As  her  mournful  gaze  caught  that  of  her 
youthful  step  mother’s,  the  latter’s  compos- 
ure gave  way  again,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  girl’s  neck,  she  drew  her  down 
to  the  sofa,  and  wept  anew ; but  they  were 
refreshing  tears,  tears  that  calm  the  con- 
vulsed heart  and  quiet  the  soul. 

“ I have  no  occasion  to  be  so  agitated  or 
any  reason  to  cry  so  bitterly,”  she  said  after 
a while  sitting  up  and  wiping  her  eyes.  “ If 
I were  to  tell  you  everything,  all  my  foolish 
thoughts,  you  would  consider  me  a child 
that  was  crying  for  dear  toys,  long  since  de- 
stroyed.” 

“ Now,  Pauly,  be  good  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.”  Alice  coaxed,  while  a faint 
blush  crept  into  her  face.  “Open  your 
heart  wide  for  me,  and  give  me  courage,” 
she  whispered  in  a trembling  voice,  41  to 
oeine  to  you  and  find  refuge  there,  when  de- 
spairing of  hope,  I sit  alone,  and  think  un- 
til I am  wild.” 

Pauline  looked  at  her  with  affectionate 
surprise. 

“Shall  I really  become  so  dear  a friend  to 
you?”  said  she.  “You  shall  know  me  with- 
out reserve — all  my  struggles  and  trials,  Al- 
ice; and  then  you  must  confide  in  me,  un- 
burden your  heart,  and  let  me  help  you 
bear  what  troubles  you  have.” 

“I  will,  Pauly,”  the  girl  answered  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  as  if  she  would  give  vent  to  her 
oppression  thus.  “But  not  now.  Come  and 
stay  with  me  to-night,  and  we  can  talk  after 
the  light  is  out.” 

Pauline  pressed  her  closely  to  her  heart, 
and  kissed  her  in  silence. 


When  Helrastedt  reached  Oaklea,  he 
asked  Dick,  who  stood  ready  to  take  his 
horse,  where  Mr.  Elliot  could  be  found,  and 
was  directed  to  the  library. 

In  vain  his  eyes  roved  over  every  window 
hoping  to  see  Ellen’s  face  at  one  of  them. 
He  felt  uncomfortable  at  having  absented 
himself  without  any  obvious  cause,  the 


whole  of  the  second  day  after  his  ari 
and  could  not  free  himself  from  the  fe< 
that  something  unpleasant  had  occurre 
the  meantime. 

Elliot  was  seated  near  the  fire,  eng 
with  a book,  when  Helmstedt  entered, 
looked  up  an  instant  only,  saying : 

“Well,  sir,  have  you  been  taking  a 
about  the  country?” 

“ I must  apologize  for  my  protractec 
sence,  but  I received  some  news,  while 
riding  with  Miss  Elliot  this  forenoon, 
gave  me  some  hope  of  recovering  se' 
hundred  dollars  that  were  stolen  from 
and  rode  to  town  without  delay.  My 
as  far  as  the  money  was  concerned,  wi 
course  fruitless.” 

Elliot  merely  nodded,  as  if  the  affair  c 
not  possibly  interest  him. 

“Occupy  your  time  to  suit  yourself,” 
he,  ‘‘between  this  and  New  Year’s  the; 
holidays.  You  may  find  pastime  or  an 
ment  in  town.  I have  placed  on  the  t 
yonder  an  order  on  the  bank  to  < 
your  first  half-year’s  salary  at  pleasure, 

“Thanks.  Anything  else,  sir?” 

“Nothing  whatever.  Your  time  is  at 
own  disposal  entirely,”  Elliot  replied,  t 
out  looking  up  from  his  book. 

Helmstedt  retired.  If  the  care  occasi 
by  his  absence  was  removed,  a still  hei 
one  had  taken  its  place  by  the  haughty 
indifferent  manner  of  Mr.  Eiliot  that 
trasted  disagreeably  with  his  sociabilil 
yesterday.  Something  had  taken  place 
ing  his  absence,  that  was  evident,  and 
ker  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  surely.  He 
the  check  for  half  a year’s  salary  ir 
pocket,  but  there  was  five  long  days  bi 
New  Year,  before  he  was  at  liberty  to  < 
his  mouth  about  Baker.  Well,  he  c 
bide  the  time. 
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He  went  to  his  room,  and  began  unp 
ing  his  trunk,  and  arranging  the  thinp 
the  bureau  and  wardrobe  until  dark,  vfe 
Sarah  called  him  to  supper. 

The  family  were  already  seated  at  th 
ble  when  he  entered  the  dining-room,  t 
liot  motioned  him  to  take  his  place. 
Elliot  poured  out  his  tea  in  perfect  silt 
and  Ellen,  after  a hasty  glance,  looked  df]1 
on  to  her  plate.  Helmstedt  took  his 
without  a word.  Every  one  appeared 
p'etely  lost  in  their  own  thoughts ; he  cio 
not  help  but  feel  the  change  in  their 
ner,  and  believed  he  was  the  cause  of 
general  silence  that  became  oppressi 
him. 

Elliot  broke  it  at  last,  as  if  he  found  i l; 
comfortable  himself. 

“ It  is  very  quiet  and  lonesome  here 
ing  the  holidays,  but  our  little  town 
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rrore  lively  by  contrast.  We  must  seek 
eeainment  there.” 

®jid  not  contemplate  going  back  there,” 
1 Helmstedt.  “I  thought  I would 
A look  at  the  books,  and  post  myself 
1 : by  observations  about  the  plantation, 
rve  the  piano  for  entertainment,  and 
a 3 Elliot  thinks  she  can  be  profited  or 
. d by  my  musical  knowledge,  and  has 
rug-  better  on  hand,  this  would  be  a good 
le  a make  a beginning.” 

1 a gave  him  a speaking  look,  followed 
s'  uick  side  glance  at  her  mother,  then 
01  jd  her  eyes  again.  Mrs.  Elliot  coldly 

K daughter  will  probably  be  absent.” 

former  silence  reigned  after  this,  un- 
c 3.  El  Hot  left  the  room  with  Ellen  when 
„ eal  was  finished,  and  Mr.  Elliot  drew 
3 near  the  fire,  and  bade  Helmstedt  to 
{!  same. 


,mfn  sorry  you  were  led  into  an  unpleas- 
,s  on  account  of  Ellen.  Of  course  you 
t know  thejgentleman,  nor  Ellen’s  pe- 
disposition.  I have  humored  the 
much  that  she  is  inclined  to  indulge 
: in  every  idea  she  takes  into  her 
it  was  one  of  these  whims  that  occa- 
. the  difference  of  to-day.  My  wife 
31  3 vexed  about  it,  as  you  may  have 
®ld.  She  blames  me,  and  says  it  is 
ult  of  my  bringing  up.  She  may  be 


“ 3 you  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

* nan  in  question?”  Helmstedt  asked. 
“ 3t  confess  that  I should  not  have  met 
- the  spirit  I did,  when  he  forced  his 

rable  company  on  Miss  Elliot,  if  I had 
ken  him  to  be — not  what  he  repre- 
1 limself,  at  all  events.” 
c it’s  all  right.  I am  not  reproaching 
I only  mention  it  because  the  gentle- 
i[  risits  our  house,  and  is  a particular 
a;  of  my  wife;  and,”  he  continued  with 
i 3,  “if  you  expect  to  make  rapid  pro- 
n America,  remember  this:  keep  on 
Ij  ;ht  side  of  the  ladies.” 

, nstedt  was  troubled  and  undecided 
' er  to  warn  the  family  in  their  security 
|(  :rfect  confidence,  but  what  would  it 
( nless  he  had  the  confounding  proofs 
' c his  declaration.  He  felt  tempted  to 
I Seifert  and  his  promise  to  him. 

i ope  with  all  my  heart  that  I was  in 

• to-day.  You  certainly  are  the  best 
j in  regard  to  whom  you  admit  into 

ii  amily.” 

st  emphatically,  sir !”  Elliot  replied 
1 laughty  dignity,  looking  squarely  into 
ung  man’s  face.  “As  a friend,  permit 
call  your  attention  to  one  fact.  Our 
people  in  this  country  are  a little 


‘fast,’  especially  in  the  South,  and  before 
you  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  one  individu- 
al, learn  something  about  the  people  and 
their  nativity,  or  the  consequences  of  such 
conclusions  about  them  might  be  most  un- 
pleasant for  you.” 

Helmstedt  bit  his  lips  to  prevent  a reply. 
He  thought  he  beheld  at  this  moment,  a 
specimen  of  American  pride,  a sample  of 
that  pride  which  Isaac  had  hinted  at.  He 
was  temptod  to  let  the  whole  matter  take  its 
own  course,  and  give  Baker  all  the  chance 
he  wanted  to  play  his  game.  But  Ellen — 
she  would  be  the  "sacrifice  1 

“I  will  not  intrude  upon  you  any  longer,” 
he  said  rising.  “ With  your  permission,  I 
will  trouble  you  for  the  books  and  accounts 
to-morrow.” 

“As  you  please,  Mr.  Helmstedt,”  Elliot 
said  with  a slight  inclination  of  the  head,  as 
the  young  man  left  the  room. 

Passing  through  the  hall  by  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  floor,  something  white 
came  fluttering  down  and  fell  at  his  feet.  He 
stooped  for  it  and  discovered  a piece  of  pa- 
per folded  together.  He  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise, but  no  one  was  visible  above  or 
around.  With  singular  expectation  he  en- 
tered his  room,  and  opened  the  note  that 
was  without  name  or  address,  and  contained 
the  following  lines  in  pencil  evidently  writ- 
ten in  haste: 

“Mother  says  I am  a spoiled  child.  Fath- 
er tells  me  I must  make  an  end  to  my 
‘whims.’  I know  they  are  troubling  me  on 
account  of  that  man  I can  not  endure.  He 
has  ingratiated  himself  into  mamma’s  good 
graces,  and  pa  does  just  as  mamma  wishes. 
I know  what  they  have  in  view  by  every 
word  that  is  spoken,  and  I do  not  know 
how  to  help  myself  or  what  to  do.  When 
mamma  undertakes  anything,  she  generally 
succeeds.  I have  suffered  intolerable  hor- 
r >rs  with  the  undefined  fear  in  my  heart 
to-day.  That  person — I don’t  want  to  write 
his  name  even — has  cast  some  doubtful  re- 
flections on  Mr.  Helmstedt,  because  mam- 
ma has  teased  pa  to  bring  me  away  from 
Morton’s,  and  not  permit  me  to  ride  around 
the  country  with  a foreigner,  a stranger  just 
arrived,  whom  ‘nobody  knows,’  as  mamma 
expresses  it.  If  there  is  anything  to  be 
found  out  about  him,  it  must  be  soon ! I 
feel  as  if  I were  enclosed  in  a web  that  I 
shall  never  escape,  or  as  if  I had  been  sold 
during  my  absence.  Oh,  I don’t  know 
what  I shall  do  I am  so  sick  with  dread  and 
so  isolated  and  alone  that  if  it  is  wrong  and 
sinful  to  write  this,  I hope  God  will  forgive 
me.  Ellen.” 

Helmstedt  read  and  re-read  the  _ paper, 
then  threw  himself  into  a chair  with  his 
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hand  before  his  eyes  to  think — but  he  could 
see  nothing  but  Ellen,  with  her  childlike 
naivete  and  bright  eyes,  whose  drooping 
lashes  concealed  no  im-pure  thoughts;  he 
pictured  her  distressed  expression,  and  the 
unhappiness  that  called  forth  these  lines — he 
got  up  again  and  walked  the  floor,  trying  to 
bring  his  mind  to  some  reasonable  action. 
What  would  he  do?  How  aid  her?  It  was 
perfectly  nonsensical  to  make  any  accusa- 
tions without  proofs,  he  must  wait  for  the 
next  few  days,  and  then  Baker  could  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  the  test  of  having  his  social 
and  financial  standing  investigated,  and 
demonstrated  by  something  better  than  his 
word  that  his  estates  in  southern  Alabama 
really  existed.  This  would  unmask  the 
scoundrel  completely. 

But  the  first  and  most  necessary  duty  was 
to  cheer  and  encourage  the  girl,  so  that  she 
would  be  able  to  resist  and  stand  firm  until 
then.  “To-morrow  I will  surely  find  an 
opportunity  to  let  her  know,”  he  thought. 
Fie  gazed  at  the  delicate  chirogrraphy,  at  the 
hastily  written  note,  and  made  a motion  as 
if  he  were  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  but 
resisted  the  impulse.  “ Don’t  be  a fool, 
August ! Roses  will  not  bloom  in  this  field 
for  you.”  Folding  the  paper  tenderly  he 
opened  his  trunk.  “ But  I can  think  of  her 
and  bear  her  image  in  my  heart,  though  she 
knows  it  not;”  he  pressed  the  paper  to  his 
lips,  and  laid  it  away.  “ Good  night  Ellen, 
and  trust  in  me.” 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  thought 
he  must  have  had  a beautiful  dream,  until 
the  scenes  of  the  past  evening  began  to 
picture  themselves  before  him.  Dressing 
hurriedly,  he  went  out,  hoping  to  see  Ellen 
before  breakfast,  and  give  her  a word  of  good 
cheer. 

He  found  the  air  warm  and  heavy  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  back  door  into  the  yard. 
One  of  those  sudden  atmospheric  changes 
had  taken  place,  peculiar  to  America.  Trees 
and  shrubs  that  had  lost  their  foliage  so  re- 
cently, were  enshrouded  in  a vail  of  mist, 
and  Helmstedt  was  strangely  influenced  by 
the  change  in  the  air  and  the  gloomy  land- 
scape, that  did  not  have  the  effect  of  enli- 
vening his  mood,  in  its  depressing  aspect. 
He  walked  slowly  around  the  place  and 
thought  of  the  singularity  of  his  position. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  who  evidently 
governed  its  affairs  and  inmates  was  not 
prepossessed  with  the  “ Foreigner,”  but  was 
prejudiced,  to  what  extent  against  him  re- 
mained yet  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Elliott,  with  all 
his  surface  politeness,  considered  him  but  a 
hireling,  and  between  them  was  Ellen,  who 
appealed  to  him,  and  asked  his  protection 
from  them.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  expo- 


sing Baker’s  rascality,  his  intercourse  witl 
Ellen  would  be,  if  not  prohibited,  at  leas 
mistrusted,  and  his  position  in  the  famil 
become  unbearable.  Suppose  this  shoul 
follow,  he  was  not  obliged,  in  this  emerger 
cy,  to  remain  here,  and  he  could  carry 
sweet  remembrance  away  with  him. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  h 
saw  a carriage  standing  before  the  fror 
door,  Dick  on  the  driver’s  seat,  and  Sara 
standing  at  the  open  door.  Atthismomen 
Elliott  appeared  with  wife  and  dausrhte: 
helped  them  into  the  vehicle,  bade  ther 
“good  bye,”  and  they  were  driven  away. 

Helmstedt  returned  to  his  room,  he  ha 
not  been  able  to  see  Ellen’s  face.  He  threi 
himself  into  a chair,  without  asking  himse 
why  he  felt  so  downcast  and  discontentec 
A feeling  of  home-sickness  crept  into  hi 
being,  that  he  had  not  experienced  befoql 
since  he  had  been  in  this  country. 

Sarah  called  him  to  breakfast,  when  El&c 
said  something  about  the  ladies  having  er 
cepted  an  invitation,  but  nothing  about  whai 
they  would  return,  and  Helmstedt  could  no( 
summon  courage  to  inquire.  After  break 
fast  Helmstedt  asked  for  the  books,  he  war 
ted  to  apply  himself  to  work,  and  drive  all 
troublesome  thoughts  away,  and  by  applied 
tion  inform  himself  in  reference  to  the  bus) 
ness  by  the  time  old  Isaac  got  back. 

He  was  soon  busied  over  a lot  of  lettejl 
and  papers,  classifying  and  arranging,  fr<: 
quently  reading  the  same  thing  over  anJ 
over  again,  without  understanding  what  1 
meant.  His  thoughts  wandered,  and  hji 
mind  was  everywhere  but  on  the  matte]1 
before  him,  and  the  more  he  tried  to  atteir 
the  more  he  was  disturbed  by  an  unaccountl? 
ble  unrest  that  at  last  drove  him  from  hi] 
chair.  ]jl 

He  opened  his  trunk,  and  took  up  EllenJ 
little  note.  But  before  he  unfolded  it,  I, 
replaced  it  again,  exclaiming:  “ Fuel  to  tfc‘ 
fire  ! ” and  resumed  his  place  at  the  tabl 1 
and  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  b'l 
came  lost  in  thought. 

“ No  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  to-day^ 
he  murmured  ; after  a while,  taking  his  hr 
he  went  to  the  stable,  and  saddled  h 
horse  with  the  intention  of  taking  a survt 1 
of  the  plantation,  but  found  himself,  wit'1 
out  knowing  how  he  got  there,  riding  aloi? 
the  road  he  was  on  with  Ellen  the  previoi 
day,  and  in  the  distance  through  the  fci1 
he  beheld  Morton  Place.  But  recollectio: 
of  the  present  Mrs.  Morton  did  not  tend  r 
disperse  his  gloom.  He  directed  his  horr 
into  a by-road  through  the  woods  tbP 
opened  into  another  street,  and  gave  tj 
animal  the  lines,  without  paying  attenti'p 
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3 steps  until  he  halted  before  before  a 
d picket  gate. 

f evoked  at  himself,  he  turned  about  and 
l back  until  he  came  to  a point  where 
f oad  branched  off  into  three  directions, 
led  which  to  take,  after  some  hesitation 
iought,  “ It  will  lead  somewhere,  at  all 
ts,”  and  took  the  one  that  seemed  near- 
' ■ Oaklea,  as  he  supposed. 

,l  had  followed  this  about  a mile  when 
‘ et  a negro,  of  whom  he  inquired  the 
i to  Oaklea,  and  was  told  that  he  was 
g directly  from  it. 

I f you  will  go  with  me  through  the 
< land  road,  I can  show  you  the  rest  of 
k ray  when  we  get  into  the  open  country 
) said  the  darkey,  politely,  and  with 
■ • obligingness  that  seemed  very  pleas- 
t ) Helmstedt  in  his  present  mood.  ; Ar- 
X there,  he  gave  him  a trifling  piece  of 

II  y,  after  listening  to  a jumbled  descrip- 
c )f  roads,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to 
!( lg  his  way  home,  which  he  reached 
9 ; noon.  This  little  incident,  however, 
if  ted  him  and  restored  something  like 
y ony  to  his  mind,  so  that  he  was  fitted 
i ntinue  the  work  undertaken  in  the 
* ing. 

!.  o monotonous  days  went  by.  Ellen 
o.  her  mother  were  still  absent.  Elliot 
B ined  in  his  library  most  of  the  time, 
Helmstedt  had  concluded  to  ride  to 
on' the  third  day  and  get  his  check 
d,  and  if  possible  see  Seifert  once 
u . He  was  saddling  his  horse  for  this 
)se,  when  a black  face  appeared  at  the 
and  glanced  searchingly  about. 

^ ell,  Sarah,  what  do  you  want?” 

,,  ; girl  came  up  to  him  with  an  air  of 
‘j  cy,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

1 [r.  Helmstedt,  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Baker 
: Hiss  Ellen  are  engaged  to  be  married, 
e going  to  be  on  New  Year’s  day  ? ” 
j Imsteat’s  blood  ran  cold.  New  Year’s 
l —oh,  I guess  not,”  he  replied  slowly. 

-e  did  you  get  your  news? ” 

\ [r.  Elliot  was  joking  with  me  this  mor- 
’bout  Caesar,  who  used  to  come  court- 
le,  but  I doesn’t  care  nothing  ’bout 
'I  and  Mr.  Elliot  said  I’d  better  take  him 
I and  then  we’d  have  two  weddings. 

\ Dick,  he  heard  Mr.  Elliot  say  that  Ba- 
as  going  on  a journey  right  after  New 
s,  and  things  would'  be  done  settled 
;;  then.  Dick’s  got  to  fetch  the  folks 
■j  to-morrow.” 

guess  it  is  a mistake,  Sarah.  I don’t 
e Mr.  Baker  will  think  of  such  a 

ire  not,  sir  ?” 

you  have  fears  on  account  of  Caesar, 
j it  your  mind  at  rest.  I can  almost  as- 


sert positively  that  such  an  event  will  not 
take  place.” 

_ Sarah’s  face  brightened.  “ Thank  you, 
sir,”  she  said,  “I  might  ha’  know’d  better 
myself!  ” 

Helmstedt  was  becoming  alarmed ; the 
matter  began  to  look  serious.  He  mounted 
and  rode  rapidly  away  to  hunt  up  Seifert, 
and,  if  possible,  have  a day  taken  from  the 
promised  time  of  silence.  He  had  reached 
almost  the  identical  spot  where  Ellen  and 
himself  had  met  Baker,  when  he  reined  in 
his  horse,  for  not  a hundred  steps  away  he 
! saw  the  man  riding  toward  him. 

Helmstedt  eyed  him  with  a dark  frown  a 
moment,  resolving  upon  some  action,  then, 
as  if  a bright  idea  had  struck  him,  he  let 
his  horse  walk  slowly  onward.  Baker 
neared,  with  his  head  held  high  and  face 
turned  away,  apparently  not  noticing  him, 
when  Helmstedt  blocked  the  road  squarely 
in  such  a manner  that  the  other  was  ob- 
liged to  halt.  Their  eyes  met  in  a lightning 
glance  of  hatred. 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  shouted  Ba- 
ker. “ Let  me  pass  on ! ” 

“Not  until  you  have  heard  what  I have 
to  say,”  quietly  replied  Helmstedt,  keeping 
his  eyes  upon  him. 

“ I will  hear  nothing!  Make  room  there, 
or  I will  know  how  to  clear  the  way  for 
myself!” 

“You  will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  lis- 
ten, and  a sensible  man  has  that  ever  in 
view.” 

Baker  scrutinized  Helmstedt’s  earnest 
face,  as  if  he  would  penetrate  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

“ Speak ! and  make  it  short,”  he  then  re- 
torted. 

“I  simply  wish  you  to  know  that  some 
very  important  information  in  reference  to 
yourself  and  your  supposed  estates  has 
been  received,  and  shall  be  used  against 
you  ; and  the  day  you  succeed  in  inveigling 
the  parents  of  Miss  Elliot  into  an  engage- 
ment with  that  young  lady  you  will  be  ex- 
posed for  the  sharper  that  you  really  are. 
You  know  best  what  the  exposition  will  be, 
and  I merely  give  you  this  hint  to  save  the 
Elliot  family  from  the  disgraceful  notoriety 
such  an  alternative  would  occasion.  That 
is  all,  sir.” 

“Hold  on!”  exclaimed  Baker,  turning 
red  in  the  face,  as  Helmstedt  moved  away. 
“ You  seem  to  make  it  a point  to  insult  me 
whenever  we  meet ; but,  by  G-d ! you  shall 
not  escape  this  time ! Explain  yourself,  or 
I will  send  a bullet  through  your  head  ! ” 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  breast  pocket  a3 
he  spoke. 

Helmstedt  grasped  his  riding-whip  in  the 
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middle  with  the  heavy  metallic  end  tip- 
ward.  “ I am  bound  to  silence  until  New 
Year’s  day,”  said  he,  watching  closely  every 
movement  of  Baker  meanwhile.  ‘‘As  you 
know  more  about  your  private  affairs  than 
I do,  you  probably  know  why.  But  I do 
know  that  you  are  neither  a gentleman 
from  the  south  of  Alabama  nor  possess  es- 
tates there  or  anywhere  else,  that  you  are  a 
professional  gambler  and  a New  York  — 
gentleman  of  leisure,  who  is  anxious  to  gain 
a foothold  in  respectable  society  by  intrigue 
and  falsehood.  And  if  you  do  not  want  to 
be  publicly  exposed,  I advise  you  to  leave 
here  with  all  dilligence.” 

While  speaking  Helmstedt  observed  Ba- 
ker’s hand  double  up  in  his  breast  pocket 
and  his  eyes  glisten  like  a tiger  ready  for  a 
spring.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  before  his  pistol  was  out,  and,  with 
a wild  imprecation,  leveled  it  at  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Helmstedt  was  ready  for  him,  and  with 
an  instantaneous  blow  with  the  but-end  of 
his  whip  on  the  hand  holding  the  pistol, 
sent  the  weapon  flying  over  the  field  inclos- 
ure into  the  bushes. 

Baker’s  horse  gave  a bound,  nearly  un- 
seating his  rider,  and  galloped  wildly  away. 

Helmstedt’s  horse  also  became  unman- 
ageable for  a moment,  but  when  he  had 
quieted  him,  he  waited,  swinging  the  whip 
in  his  hand,  until  Baker  controlled  his  horse 
and  came  up  again. 

“ I am  unarmed  at  present,”  he  said,  in  a 
passion  of  anger,  “ but  rest  assured  I shall 
have  satisfaction  for  your  insult  and  abuse. 
I shall  retain  this  as  a memorandum!  ” he 
said,  holding  up  a small,  button-like  mount- 
ing that  had  fallen  from  Helmstedt’s  whip 
by  the  force  of  the  blow  and  caught  in  some 
portion  of  Baker’s  clothing. 

“ You  had  better  take  my  advice  and  get 
away  from  here  and  avoid  a scandal.  You 
have  until  day  after  to-morrow  ; after  that 
you  will  meet  with  no  mercy,”  Helmstedt 
replied,  turning  about,  and  following  his 
own  way. 

Baker  gave  him  a wordless  look,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 

Helmstedt’s  eyes  sought  for  the  fallen 
pistol,  but  it  was  hidden  by  the  blackberry 
bushes  inside  the  fence;  and  not  consider- 
ing it  worth  the  trouble  of  dismounting  to 
look  for  it,  he  continued  his  ride,  feeling 
like  a young  general  after  his  first  victor- 
ious battle. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  re- 
turned to  Oaklea,  with  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  without  having  been  able  to  see 
Seifert  after  long  waiting  and  searching  for 
said  individual.  When  he  was  putting  the 


horse  up  he  saw  Sarah  stealing  softly  along 
by  the  stable  wall,  and  calling  her,  asked : 

“ Have  you  seen  Mr.  Baker  since  I went 
away  ?” 

“ 1 ? — seen  Mr.  Baker?”  she  stuttered  in 
confusion. 

“ I mean,  has  Mr.  Baker  called  on  Mr. 
Elliot  during  this  day  ?” 

“ No,  sir,”  she  replied,  as  if  she  had  just 
comprehended  his  question;  “Mr.  Elii.it 


went  out  this 
back  yet.” 


morning,  and  has  not  come 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

A THUNDEE-STOEM  IN  WINTEE. 
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It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Old  Year.  Helm- 
stedt had  been  walking  the  floor  in  his  rouir 
impatiently  and  restlessly,  trying  to  nasi 
away  the  time  in  gazing  out  of  the  window 
occasionally  and  watching  the  gray  sky  and 
monotonous  landscape.  He  did  not  knovK1 
to  what  he  could  attribute  the  opprcssior 
that  weighed  upon  him  ; it  certainly  coulc 
not  be  the  peculiar  atmosphere — which  hac 
not  changed  in  the  two  days  past — fha 
affected  him  to  such  a tension  of  suspenst 
as  his  mind  had  labored  under  since  morn 
ing.  Dick  had  gone  to  bring  the  ladieif, 
home,  and  Elliot  haa  expressed  his  pleas 
ure  during  dinner  at  the  prospect  of  having 
a i heerful  evening  once  more,  that  Bake:®1 
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would  probably  be  there  to  begin  the  Nev 
Year  in  the  company  of  the  family.  Helm 
stedt  listened  in  silence,  but  during  the  af 
ternoon  he  started  up  at  every  sound,  ex 
pecting  the  hated  man  had  arrived.  He  di<(mi 
not  doubt  but  that  the  creature  was  capa 
ble  of  carrying  out  his  hold  plans  ; the  priz' 
wras  worth  the  danger. 

He  could  see  a portion  of  the  road  lead  ck 
ing  to  the  carriage  entrance  from  hiswininc 
dow,  and  while  he  was  thinking  how  hi;  le 
should  treat  the  fellow  when  they  met,  h 
saw  a carriage  coming  toward  the  gate.  Th 
blood  rushed  through  his  veins  like  fir 
when  he  recognized  the  Elliot  family  cai|, 
riage.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spea. 
to  Ellen  under  any  circumstance,  if  hto 
hoped  to  aid  and  save  her.  If  she  was  onelr-h 
his  promised  bride,  Baker  could,  as  thing 
prospective  son-in-law  of  the  rich  plante: 
without  a cent  in  hand,  extricate  himse 
from  all  his  difficulties  and  overwhelm  n 
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accusers. 

He  must  see  Ellen,  no  poss  ble  chant 
should  escape  him!  He  looked  again,  tf 
carriage  was  almost  at  the  gate.  He  hastii 
wrote  on  a slip  of  paper : 

“Courage.  All  will  be  well.  I must  sit’1 
you  alone ; when  and  where,  I leave 
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Shall  remain  near  you  as  much  as 
ible.” 

ilding  it  small,  he  took  his  hat  and  went 
of  the  back  door  and  strolled,  as  if  by 
lent,  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing 
cle,  and  reached  the  spot  just  as  Dick 
oed  from  his  seat  and  opened  the  door. 
Yhere  is  Sarah?”  asked  Mrs.  Elliot, 
dmstedt  was  beside  her  in  an  instant, 
held  out  bis  hand  to  assist  her  to 
.t. 

s no  one  else  here?”  she  asked,  accept- 

he  proffered  help  reluctantly. 

len  followed  and  Helmstedt  clasped  her 

l,  and  whispered  impressively: 
lake  the  paper.” 

e colored  deeply,  then  with  a light  step 
he  carriage. 

inhere  are  all  the  servants  ?”  angrily 
limed  Mrs.  Elliot  from  the  veranda. 
iy  is  there  no  one  here  to  take  charge 
r things  ?” 

)is  am  de  last  day  ob  de  jubilee, 

m, ”  Dick  said,  with  a grin. 

■Imstedt  in  the  meantime  assisted  Dick 
the  baggage,  and  as  he  turned  to  hand 
a small  traveling  trunk  he  had  taken 
under  the  seat,  he  met  the  troubled 
of  Ellen,  -who  was  placing  the  slip  of 
r he  had  given  her,  at  that  moment, 
}f  sight.  She  came  close  to  him,  as  if 
ng  for  something  she  had  forgotten, 
said . 

le  under  my  window — the  second  one 
the  portico  at  the  back  of  the  house — 
all  is  quiet.  Can  not  stop  to  explain 

rning  quickly,  she  followed  her  mother, 
illiot,  apparently  just  aroused  from  a 
appeared,  and  with  a greeting  of  wel- 
, accompanied  them  in-doors. 

:k  followed  with  their  luggage  scold- 
nd  grumbling  about  the  “ lazy  niggers, 
left  him  to  do  all  the  work ;”  and 
istedt  was  left  alone.  The  sky  grew 
and  darker,  but  his  face  reflected 
t satisfaction,  as  he  went  back  to  his 

***** 
o hours  later  a horse  stood  near  the 
■-house,  panting  and  covered  with  foam, 
ig  the  ground  restlessly,  and  raising 
.ead  now  and  then  with  an  impatient 

ter  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  back- 
s wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
and  face.  Seifert  sat  near  him,  b 
•esting  on  a table,  supporting  his  head 
his  hand. 

ou  will  be  there  at  eleven  o’clock 
>,”  said  Baker,  “ If  you  are  prompt 
is  no  possibility  of  failing.  The  night 


will  be  dark  as  Erebus.  The  Captain  is 
notified,  and  will  have  steam  up  any  time 
after  two  o’clock.  I think  we  shall  realize 
four  thousand  dollars,  after  all  expenses  are 
paid,  out  of  this  business ; so,  for  God’s 
sake,  don’t  be  negligent.  Now,  let’s  see.  I 
believe  your  instructions  are,  in  case  we  are 
separated,  that  as  soon  as  you  reach  Savan- 
nah, Tennessee,  you  are  to  leave  the  boat 
with  your  niggers  and  take  the  stage-coach 
directly  to  Memphis — that  is  the  surest  way 
to  escape,  and  cut  off  pursuit,  that  will,  in 
any  event,  be  directed  toward  Illinois.  In 
Memphis  you  know  where  to  find  the  par- 
ties with  whom  to  close  the  business.  Our 
rendezvous  later,  you  know,  also;  and  if  you 
are  tempted  to  light  out  with  my  share  of 
the  spoils,  remember,  half  of  the  money  is 
payable  in  New  York  to  your  or  my  order 
in  notes  that  are  not  transferrable,  conse- 
quently I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  there.  _ You  are  secured  against  me,  in 
case  of  accidental  change  in  the  programme, 
in  the  same  way.” 

Seifert  nodded.  “You  seem  to  have  come 
to  a very  abrupt  conclusion,”  he  said,  with 
a sneer,  “ more  sudden  than  I was  led  to  ex- 
pect from  recent  observations.” 

“ Does  it  not  suit  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  perfectly.  I am  surprised,  that’* 
all.” 


“ I may  have  hurried  things  a little,” 
Baker  said,  rising  slowly,  “ but  after  New- 
Year’s,  when  the  negros  are  under  regular 
supervision  again,  the  undertaking  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  more  difficulty. 
My  other  affairs  are  as  safe  and  promising 
as  ever,  but  I feel  the  last  two  or  three  days 
as  if  the  devil  had  scattered  tares  among  my 
wheat.  I feel  on  unsafe  ground,  and  am 
uncertain  whether  the  next  bold  step  will 
not  imperil  the  whole,  and  mire  me  com- 
pletely, or  if  I shall  ‘ make  the  riffle,’  and 
land  on  solid  ground.  I had  some  trouble 
that  cost  me  my  revolver  yesterday.  It 
seems  like  a warning  to  me,  talk  as  you 
please ; but  be  on  the  spot  without  fail,  I 
shall  use  the  time  left  me  by  making  a last 
survey  in  another  quarter,  and  see  if  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  obtained  out  of  an 
old  affair.  Good-by.” 

He  passed  through  the  bar-room  on  his> 
way  out.  In  one  corner  of  the  same  sat 
Isaac  with  his  pack  beside  him,  evidently 
resting  after  a long  tramp.  Baker  looked 
straight  before  him  as  he  walked  to  the 
door  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  gaze  of 
every  one,  flung  himself  upon  his  horse  and 
galloped  away. 

About  len  o’clock  that  night  he  rode  off 
from  the  main  road  and  entered  the  path 
leading  to  Morton  Place,  carefully  guiding- 
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his  horse  through  the  darkness  until  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  white  buildings.  Fast- 
ening the  animal  to  the  fence,  he  noiseless- 
lv  entered  the  yard  and  picked  his  way  to 
the  house. 

The  windows  were  closed  and  dark,  only 
at  one  of  the  parlor  windows  a faint  light 
glimmered  through  the  blinds.  The  hall 
door  opened  to  his  pressure,  he  entered, 
locked  it,  and  walked  softly  to  the  room 
where  he  had  observed  the  light.  A soli- 
tary candle  flickered  on  the  table,  and  dim- 
ly spread  its  light  over  the  large  room.  In 
the  further  corner  a female  form  could  be 
seen  in  the  semi-darkness,  ciouching,  or 
lather  huddled  together  on  a chair. 

Baker  remained  standing  in  the  door. 

Are  we  alone,  Alice  ?”  he  asked,  in  an  un- 
dertone. 

The  girl  started  up  and  then  fell  back 
again.  “ They  are  all  asleep ; and  have 
found  rest,”  she  replied,  drearily. 

Baker  looked  at  her  closely.  “ Thank  you, 
Alice,  for  granting  my  request  for  an  inter- 
view You  also  shall  have  rest  before  lung, as 
far  as  I am  concerned.  I am  going  away 
to-morrow,  and  I have  your  letters  in  my 
pocket  and  will  hand  them  over  to  you  as 
soon  as  you  make  my  departure  possible.  I 
have  been  miserably  unlucky,  and  need 
money,  Alice;  and  can  not  get  away  with- 
out it.  Raise  the  necessary  funds  to  set  me 
on  my  feet  again,  and  I will  not  only  de- 
liver up  your  correspondence,  but  release 
you  from  any  power  I hold  over  you.” 

The  girl  arose  while  he  was  speaking; 
she  looked  deathly  in  the  dim  candle-light. 

“ Crush  me,  man,”  said  she.  “ I will  en- 
dure it,  if  my  shame  can  be  buried  with 
me.  But  do  not  ask  for  impossibilities — for 
money.  You  have  drained  the  last  drop 
from  the  conduit,  it  only  remains  for  you  to 
destroy  it.” 

“ If  you  are  really  for  the  moment  with- 
out ready  money,”  Baker  replied,  coldly, 
coming  close  to  her,  “ you  have  jewelry. 
Consider;  you  will  never  be  troubled  with 
me  again  after  to-day,  if  you  can  satisfy  my 
demand  in  some  way.  Shall  I enumerate 
some  of  your  personal  valuables?” 

“ They  have  all  been  sacrificed,  and  sold 
long  ago  to  meet  your  claims,  and  buy  a 
short  rest  for  myself.  I have  not  left  the 
house  for  months,  for  fear  the  absence  of 
the  very  last  article  would  be  remarked.” 

“Very  well,  Alice.  But  I certainly  can 
not  get  away  without  money.  Shall  I sell 
the  secret  your  letters  contain  to  some  one 
else,  borrow  money  on  them,  that  you  will 
be  obliged  to  redeem  with  troublesome  in- 
terest by-and-by?” 

The  girl’s  eyes  expanded  in  desperate  af- 


fright. “ Henry !”  she  cried,  hoarsely,  in 
muffled  tones.  “What  shall  I do!  What 
shall  I do  ! Murder,  steal,  to  satisfy  you  ! t 
Have  mercy,  Henry  ! Give  me,  oh,  give  me 
my  letters !”  she  pleaded,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  him. 

Baker  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  “You  are  making^ 
a scene  again,  Alice ; and  know  how  I dis- 
like anything  of  the  kind,”  he  walked 


toward  the  door.  “ I will  come  back  some 
other  time,”  he  continued.  He  reached— 
he  opened  the  door. 

“ Henry,  give  me  the  letters!”  she  cried, 
reaching  out  her  arms  after  him.  Baker 
left  the  room,  and  the  house,  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  in  the  direction  of  Oaklea. 
The  darkness  was  so  dense  he  could  not  see 
where  he  was  going,  but  the  ruts  and  the  J], 
rough,  uneven  road,  and  the  rustling  o! 
shrubs  as  the  horse  advanced  warned  him 
to  be  careful. 

The  air  was  hushed  and  motionless,  no; 
the  least  rustling  of  life  was  perceptible 
and  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  hoofs  echoec 
far  over  the  road. 

Suddenly  the  rider  halted  and  listened  n 
it  seemed  as  if  he  heard  something  unusual  r° 
All  was  quiet  and  deathly  still.  He  rod< 
on  until  he  came  to  a narrow  road  to  thi 
left  of  Oaklea,  and  turned  into  this.  Agair  1 
he  imagined  he  heard  a strange  noise,  hi 


listened  a long  while,  but  not  a ripple  brok 


the  utter  silence  around  him.  Guiding  hi 
horse  cautiously  .'onward  and  looking  anx 
iously  in  the  direction  of  Elliot’s  house 
noticed  that  all  was  in  total  darkness  in  am 
about  it,  then  riding  more  rapidly,  until  hi 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  just  bad 
of  the  negro  cabins.  At  the  large  gate  c 
the  enclosure  he  leaped  from  his  horse 
spied  and  hearkened  for  an  instant,  thei 
climbing  over  the  fence,  he  saw  a fore  1,1 
coming  toward  him  out  of  the  bushes. 

“ Who  is  it  ?”  he  asked  in  a low  tone.  _ 

“ All  right,”  responded  Seifert’s  voice 
and  four  dark  forms  rose  out  of  the  dark 
ness  back  of  him.  ci 

“Bravo!”  exclaimed  Baker.  “Have  yo  j)' 
got  every  thing  ready  ? Good!  Now  ther  ;jfj 
is  not  a moment  to  be  lost.  A three  hour;  M 
march  will  take  us  to  the  river,  where  th In- 
boat  is  waiting ; then  we  are  safe.  The  on  hr 
that  knows  the  road  through  the  wood  >] 
best,  can  lead  the  way  with  this  gentlemai  ‘K 
the  others  will  follow.  I shall  take  Sara  >8, 
on  the  horse  with  me.  Forward  now.”  1 > 
The  party  disappeared,  and  Baker  wa  ,0: 
about  to  follow,  when  he  felt  a convulsiv  ; 
grip  on  his  arm,  and  turned  around  in  a 0 
fright.  At  that  instant  a vivid  flash 


lightning  illuminated  the  sky  and  eartl 
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he  beheld  the  spectral  face  of  Alice 
;on  at  his  side. 

al  after  peal  of  thunder  rolled  over 
a in  rapid  succession,  shaking  the 
nd  under  their  feet  and  reverberating 
. the  hills  like  repetitions  of  elemental 
Ia  was  some  minutes  before  the  last 
d away  in  the  distance  and  Baker  was 
to  hear  anything,  then  Alice  Morton’s 
; sounded  clear  at  his  ear. 
tienry,  will  you  give  me  my  letters?” 
jrod ! the  girl  is  raving  mad  !”  he  cried, 
lg  to  escape  her  hold;  but  her  hands 
■lied  his  arm  like  an  iron  grip, 
ifert  and  the  blacks  remained  standing 
n the  storm  broke,  and  Baker  shouted  : 
>ve  on!  there  is  not  an  instant  to  be 
This  storm  is  enough  to  wake  the 

. I will  be  with  you  directly !” 

ifert  and  the  negros  vanished. 

******* 

;ver  before  had  Oaklea  house  witnessed 
a dull  New  Year’s  eve.  Ellen  com- 
led  of  feeling  indisposed  and  excused 
elf  by  declaring  she  would  have  to  lie 
a.  Mrs.  Elliot  remarked  that  she  was 
oiled  child,  and  wanted  to  annoy  her 
nts  by  avoiding  Mr.  Baker  in  this  way. 
Ellen,  without  taking  notice  of  this,  left 
i and  went  to  her  room,  and  Elliot  sent 
h to  remain  with  her.  The  evening 
had  been  postponed  until  eight  o’cIock: 
spectation  of  Baker.  That  gentleman, 
ever,  did  not  come ; and  when  Helm- 
t was  at  last  called  to  supper  he  found 
host  and  hostess  in  anything  but  a con- 
itional  humor,  and  he  was  the  only  one 
partook  of  the  meal,  and  withdrew  from 
dining-room  again  with  all  possible 
d. 

ten  o’clock  the  lights  were  extin- 
red  and  the  whole  household  appar- 
r at  rest.  Helmstedt  deemed  it  best 
it  out  his  own  light,  and  sat  before  the 
smoking  and  indulging  his  thoughts. 

; half-past  ten  he  rose,  cast  the  end  of 
cigar  into  the  perishing  embers,  and 
y left  the  room.  He  had  taken  the  pre- 
ion to  wear  his  slippers  so  that  his  steps 
Id  not  create  a noise.  He  walked  all 
nd  the  house  to  assure  himself  that  no 
orous  eyes  were  watching,  then  sought 
appointed  spot.  The  back  door  was 
red  by  a portico,  resting  on  four  col- 
iS,  reaching  to  the  second  story.  At 
. side  of  the  door  were  “ store-rooms,” 
only  the  rooms  over  them  were  occu- 
. Helmstedt  looked  for  the  designated 
low ; it  was  dark  like  the  rest.  He 
ered  a few  pebbles  and  threw  them 
nst  the  window-panes.  With  a beating 
t he  pressed  closely  to  one  of  the  posts 


to  escape  undesirable  observation,  and  his 
keen  ear  soon  heard  the  window  rising 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  he  perceived 
something  white  gleaming  in  the  black  sur- 
roundings, and  a figure  bent  itself  over. 

“ Everything  is  quiet,”  Helmstedt  said 
softly. 

“Where  are  you?”  was  the  scarcely 
whispered  response. 

Helmstedt  moved  out  from  the  post.  “Can 
you  hear  me  distinctly  from  where  I am 
standing?”  he  asked. 

“ I think  so,  but  do  not  speak  so  loud  ; I 
am  nearly  frightened  to  death  for  fear  we 
shall  be  discovered, — and  yet  I do  not  know 
any  other  way.” 

The  words  were  spoken  so  low,  Helmstedt 
guessed  at  their  import  rather  than  heard 
them.  It  was  evident  conversation  was  out 
of  the  question  in  this  manner.  But  he 
was  as  anxious  to  place  the  girl  in  pos- 
session of  weapons  to  defend  herself  against 
the  enforced  and  odious  bridegroom  as 
she  could  possibly  be  to  have  them. 

“ I shall  try  and  get  nearer  to  you,”  he 
said,  glancing  about  for  the  means.  Only  a 
foot  from  the  portico  was  the  window  in  the 
lower  story,  this  was  easily  reached  from 
the  steps  leading  to  the  door.  Along  the 
side  of  this  strips  of  laths  had  been  nailed 
across,  forming  a kind  of  ladder  for  vines 
to  creep  up  the  wall  of  the  house.  Helm- 
stedt held  himself  by  the  post,  and  with 
one  foot  on  the  ladder,  swung  himself  onto 
the  window  sill,  and  without  much  difficulty 
up  onto  the  roof  of  the  portico.  The  top  of 
the  window  frames  in  the  lower  story  were 
on  a level  with  this,  and  were  ornamented 
with  a projecting  entablature,  and  as  Helm- 
stedt felt  hitnself  precariously  situated  on 
the  slanting  roof,  with  its  smooth  finish,  he 
placed  one  foot  on  this  broad  support,  and 
balanced  himself  by  holding  onto  the  win- 
dow sill  above,  and  soon  stood  comfortably, 
only  one  window  removed  from  Ellen’s  room 
and  from  he'  e it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make 
hfmself  understood. 

“Will  you  be  able  to  hear  me  now,  miss?” 

“Where  are  you?”  was  anxiously  whis- 
pered from  her  window. 

“ Here,  on  the  window  projection.” 

“ For  heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  you 
will  fall,  you  have  nothing  to  hold  yourself 
by.  I shall  not  be  able  to  breathe  while  you 
are  there.” 

He  began  to  feel  somewhat  uncertain  him- 
self, the  only  safety  he  had  was  in  the  equi- 
poise he  gained  by  clinging  to  the  sill  above, 
and  that  so  shallow,  his  hand  seemed  to  be 
slipping  off  momentarily. 

“ I must  speak  to  you,  Miss  Elliot,”  he 
said,  “ under  any  circumstances,  and  time  is 
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scarce.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I will  try 
and  get  to  you.  I think  I can  step  across 
the  space  to  the  other  window  ” 

“I  have  no  objection;  only  I am  afraid 
you  will  fall.  You  can  not  see  your  hand 
before  you.” 

“ Remain  standing  where  you  are ; your 
light  garments  will  guide  me.  If  I do  fall, 
why,  the  distance  to  the  ground  is  not  so 
terrible !” 

He  moved  to  the  end  of  the  projection 
with  one  arm  gliding  along  the  wall  in  search 
of  Ellen’s  window  beyond  him.  He  found 
what  he  sought  and  made  a long  step, 
touched  the  opposite  projection,  when  he 
felt  his  slipper  drop,  and  the  next  instant 
the  whole  weight  of  his  person  hung  sus- 
pended by  one  hand. 

A stifled  cry  proved  that  Ellen  had  seen 
his  mishap.  He  tried  to  lift  himself  and 
reach  the  mounting  with  his  knees,  but  his 
strength  deserted  him  before  he  could  gain 
it ; he  was  just  thinking  of  the  probable  re- 
sult of  a fall  when  he  felt  himself  grasped 
by  the  coat  collar. 

“Once  more!”  he  heard  Ellen  say,  ex- 
citedly; “try  again,  with  all  your  might;  I 
will  help  you  all  I can.” 

He  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
power  in  her  little  hand,  and,  gathering  all 
bis  strength,  he  made  another  effort ; one 
lift  and  he  felt  the  solid  rock  under  his 
knees.  His  other  hand  caught  the  window- 
frame  and  he  stood  before  Ellen’s  window. 
But  Ellen  still  clung  to  him,  and  he  saw  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  her  hold,  alarmed 
beyond  measure  without  an  instant’s  con- 
si  deration,  he  stepped  hastily  through  the 
window  in  time  to  catch  her  fainting  form 
in  bis  arms. 

Tii e fire  in  the  grate  had  burnt  down ; only 
a bed  of  glowing  embers  emitted  a mild, 
rosy  light  that  spread  over  tbs  room.  Helm 
stedt  held  the  girl  in  his  arms.  She  wTas 
dressed  in  a loose-fitting  wrapper,  and  as  i 
he  supported  her  form  gently,  he  felt  as  if ! 
he  were  in  a sacred  place,  and  she  most  j 
sacred  of  all  earthly  things ; but,  his  hands  | 
trembled  and  his  pulse  throbbed  with  the 
exciting  event  just  past.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  do  something  for  her  restoration  ; then 
he  thought  of  the  moment  she  would  open 
her  eyes,  when  he  would  have  to  go  out  of 
that  window  again.  Just  now  he  was  al- 
lowed to  hold  her  to  his  heart.  He  gazed  at 
her  pale,  death-like  face.  She  seemed  even 
lovelier  than  in  the  sparkling  beauty  of 
health — he  bent  over  her — one  drop  of  bliss, 
then  exist  on  the  sweet  nectar  the  rest  of 
his  life,  was  the  thought  that  conquered 
him;  softly,  with  tender  trepidation,  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  as  if  the  kiss  had  awakened  her,  and 
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looked  up  at  him  with  a smile.  Then  wit! 
a flash  of  resolution  she  withdrew  hersel 
quickly  from  his  embrace  and  looked  wildlj 
around,  until  her  glance  rested  on  him 
when  her  face  became  crimson. 

“Mr.  Helmstedt!  for  God’s  sake,”  shtf 
stammered,  as  if  trying  to  escape. 

“ I am  going,  Miss  Elliot,”  Helmstedl 
said,  as  calmly  as  he  could  force  himself  t< 
speak.  “ I saw  you  fainting  and  apprehen 
sions  for  you  brought  me  here.” 

He  walked  to  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

“ Not  that  way !”  she  exclaimed,  holding 
him  by  the  arm,  seeming  to  remember  wit! 
terror  his  former  peril. 

Their  eyes  met  in  a long  glance ; the  hanc 
with  which  she  had  restrained  him  restec  a 
in  Helmstedt’s  palm;  his  heart  was  full  tc 
overflowing.  “Ellen,”  he  whispered;  htf 
drew  her  to  him.  Every  emotion  unfetterec 
she  threw  herself  unto  his  breast.  Helm 
stedt’s  arms  enclosed  her;  he  felt  her  lips 
warm  and  soft  pressing  his  own,  one  second 
then  pressing  herself,  she  dropped  into  i 
chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
Helmstedt  knelt  at  her  side.  “Ellen,  lif<K 
of  my  life,”  he  said,  with  tender  emotion 
“ I will  win  you,  or  die.  My  darling,  I hav< 
struggled  t®  conquer  my  love,  to  lock  HP 
closely  in  my  heart,  but  Fate  has  willed  i(M 
otherwise.  Look  at  me,”  he  said,  removin; 
her  hands  from  her  blushing  face  whereii 
love  and  shame,  fear  and  doubt  strove  fo  * 
dominion.  As  Helmstedt  looked  into  he:p 
eyes  as  she  met  his  anxious  gaze  and  notecfjt 
the  shy  expression,  he  was  reminded  of 
rosebud  touched  for  the  first  time  by  thifs 
light  of  day,  as  it  burst  in  the  fullness  of  it  Hi 
beauty  into  bloom.  “ Ellen,  sweet,  will  yoipi 
not  speak?  Have  you  not  one  word  foj'1} 
me?”  isf 

She  raised  her  eyes  fully  to  his,  and  witlh 
the  smile  he  knew  so  well,  she  said: 

“And  I don’t  even  know  your  name!”  1 , 
“Augustus  is  my  name,  but  you  must  call1 
me  August,  and  then  I will  think  of  homeL 
and  imagine  I have  found  it  and  all  I havil.^ 
lost  again.” 

“August,”  she  repeated,  softly,  bendin; 
toward  him  with  her  forehead  against  his 
“August,  I believe  I had  a presentiment  o 
this,  that  you  would  save  me  from  tha 
odious 
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A terrible  flash  of  lightning  illuminate! 
the  room  for  a moment,  followed  by  a claj 
of  thunder  that  shook  the  house  until  ever; 
window  rattled  and  startled  them  int 
silence,  the  rumbling  noise  had  scarcel; 
passed  before  a loud  knocking  at  the  fron 
door  was  heard. 

What  is  that?”  Ellen  exclaimed  in 
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fright,  while  Helmstedt  listened  anxiousl) 


as  the  knocking  was  repeated.  Soon 
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)ening  and  closing  of  doors  in  the  house, 
id  loud,  excited  talking  in  the  hall,  was 
;ard. 

“There  is  something  wrong;  I must  get 
ray  from  here  immediately,  somehow,” 
elmstedt  whispered,  “and  reach  my  room 
case  Mr.  Elliot  should  call  me.” 

“Not  that  way,”  Ellen  cried,  as  he  stepped 
the  window. 

“The  house  is  aroused  and  I shall  be  dis- 
vered  if  I go  any  other  way,  and  then  ©ni- 
ppiness will  be  short-lived  indeed,”  whis- 
red  Helmstedt  back.  At  this  moment  the 
ht  from  a lantern  fell  on  the  walk  in  the 
rd,  and  Dick’s  voice  above  several  other 
tie  voices  exclaimed : 

“ I’m  here,  Massy,”  several  dark  forms 
Iked  around  to  the  side  of  the  house. 
‘That  is  pa,”  Ellen  said,  going  to  the 
or  and  opening  it  carefully  looked  out. 
Everything  is  quiet.”  Helmstedt  ap- 
lached  on  tiptoe  and  listened,  not  a sign 
life  to  be  heard. 

‘Good-night,  Ellen,  dream  of  me;”  she 
t her  arms  around  his  neck  an  instant, 
m pushed  him  from  her  out  of  the  room. 
Reeling  his  ivay  silently,  cautiously  to  the 
ps,  he  descended  and  hastened  to  his 
)m. 

■Vhen  Baker  left  the  Riverhouse  that 
ernoon,  the  peddler,  sitting  in  the  corner, 
e,  tall  and  majestically  he  erected  his 

m,  exhibiting  an  unexpected  strength  of 
mationand  splendid  proportions  not  to  be 
ked  for  from  his  ordinary  bowed  bearing. 

3 aged  face  seemed  animated  with  some 
•iting  reflections,  the  black  eyes  flashed 
i from  under  their  bushy  brow. 

‘Now  or  never!”  he  murmured,  lifting 
pack  and  putting  it  under  the  counter, 

n,  taking  his  walking-stick,  went  out. 

Vith  firm,  powerful  strides  he  walked  up 

street  that  Baker  had  just  taken  until 
road  turned  off  to  the  left  into  the  open 
intry.  Here  he  followed  a small  foot- 
h to  the  right  through  the  woods,  un- 
rdful  of  the  stumps  and  brush  and  un- 
it traveling,  he  hastened  along.  After 
bile,  without  stopping  at  all,  he  drew  a 
*e  silver  watch  from  his  pocket,  the  hour 
id  pointed  to  six. 

It  will  be  ten  o’clock  by  the  time  I get 
Norton’s,”  he  muttered  to  himself ; “but 
is  going  there  to.  I know  the  business 
has  got  to  settle  there,  and  if  I am  not 
lyed,  we  can  capture  the  whole  nest  at 
dea  before  the  birds  have  flown.  Then 
j;  got  him  where  I have  wanted  him  so 
It  l”  Stimulated  by  his  exciting  thoughts 
I steps  became  more  rapid.  “I  should 
le  gone  earlier  to  get  all  the  particulars,” 
continued,  “ but  a man  can  not  be  more 


than  at  one  place  at  a time,  and  I believe  I 
am  getting  oid.  I don’t  even  know  the  hour, 
but  Csesar  will  know  exactly.” 

He  journeyed  on,  apparently  familiar  with 
the  way  even  after  it  became  quite  dark, 
several  hours,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  open  country  again,  and  the 
glimmering  of  lights  could  be  seen.  Soon 
he  reached  a fence  inclosure  and  climbed 
over;  beyond  he  saw  rising  above  the  tall 
weeds  and  shrub  a number  of  cabins.  He 
was  on  the  Morton  property. 

“Good-evening,  uncle,”  he  said  to  an  old, 
gray-haired  negro  at  the  window  of  one  of 
the  cabins,  “ Is  Caesar  at  home?” 

“ He  just  gone  out,  sah,  ober  to  de  stable, 
to  tend  to  de-sick  hoss ; he  won’t  be  gone 
long.  Won’t  you  come  in  an  res’?” 

The  peddler  looked  at  his  watch  by  the 
light  from  within  the  cabin.  It  was  after 
ten  o’clock.  He  looked  thoughtfully  up  at 
the  heavy  clouds  and  seemed  to  study. 

“ If  they  expect  to  reach  the  river  to- 
night, they  will  be  off  by  eleven  o’clock  at 
the  latest,  and  I can’t  wait  here,”  he  grum- 
bled. “ I will  go  to  the  stable  myself.”  He 
groped  his  way  through  the  darkness  in  the 
direction  of  Morton’s  house,  and  when  he 
reached  the  extensive  stables  he  sought 
through  all  the  stalls,  but  without  finding 
whom  he  was  looking  for. 

“ Missed  him  on  the  way,”  he  muttered, 
and  returned  to  the  cabin  just  as  Caesar 
came  out  of  the  door. 

“Halloo,  Ctesar ! come  on,  or  we  shall  be 
too  late  !”  he  looked  at  his  watch  again.  It 
was  half-past  ten. 

“I’se  waited  dis  long  time,  sah,”  Caesar 
replied;  “dey’s  go’in  to  start  at  eleben 
o’clock.” 

“Then  we  have  got  to  go  as  fast  as  our 
legs  can  carry  us.  I was  delayed  by  listen- 
ing to  the  fellow’s  rascality  from  his  own 
mouth  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.”  The 
peddler  said,  taking  such  long  strides,  Caesar 
had  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  him. 

“ Was  thar  somethin’  Tic’lar,  sah?” 

“Walk  now,  and  don’t  talk,”  the  peddler 
replied,  “ or  the  pretty  Sarah  will  be  taken 
away  from  you  forever,  to  be  sold  by  the 
ras  -als  to  some  Louisiana  planter.  Do  you 
know  the  very  spot  where  they  are  to 
meet  ?” 

“ Yes,  sah.” 

“Good.” 

The  negro  was  out  of  breath  when  they 
arrived  at  Elliot’s  place;  but  Isaac  appeared 
hardened  to  fatigue;  his  long,  regular  pace 
was  not  broken  by  his  tramp  nor  showed 
signs  of  failing.  He  was  about  to  open  the 
gate  when  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a 
terriffic  report  of  thunder  held  his  step  in 
abeyance  a moment. 
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“ Wei!,  Ciesar,  I guess  that  will  wake  the 
folks  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  knocking 
long.  The  scoundrels  have  chosen  a bad 
night.  I guess  we  shall  have  some  more  of 
this  elemental  music.”  Going  to  the  side  of 
the  house,  he  knocked  at  Helmstedt’s  win- 
dow, repeated  it  louder,  but  without  re- 
sponse. Shaking  his  head,  he  turned  away 
and  went  to  the  front  door  and  knocked. 
A window  was  raised,  and  Elliot’s  voice 
asked  what  was  wanted. 

“It’s  me,  sir,  Isaac.  Come  down,  the 
wolf  is  among  your  black  sheep.  Sarah 
and  her  three  brothers  are  up  and  off.” 

Elliot  vanished  from  the  window  with  an 
impatient  exclamation,  and  shortly  after  ap- 
peared at  the  door  partly  dressed. 

“It's  you,  is  it,  Isaac?  Who  is  it  that  is 
up  and  off?” 

“Sarah  and  her  three  brothers,  sir;  but 
if  we  hurry  we  can  overtake  them,  and  the 
white  wolf  too !” 

“ It  seems  utterly  impossible,  man  !”  El- 
liot said  in  doubting  perplexity.  “You 
must  be  mistaken.  Sarah  asked  permis- 
sion to  attend  a nigger-ball  only  this  even- 
ing.” 

“Come,  sir,  this  is  no  time  to  stand  ques- 
tioning, but  to  act!  and  mark  you  this  : the 
man  who  is  stealing  your  negros  is  called 
Baker — I have  been  on  his  track  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  the  neighborhood,  for  where- 
ever  he  is,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  deviltry ; 
I overheard  him  in  his  private  quarters  at 
the  Riverhouse.  From  the  few  words  I 
could  readily  guess  what  he  was  up  to, 
and  Csesar  here  explained  the  rest,  his 
jealousy  made  him  keen  and  soon  scented 
the  object  that  stood  between  him  and  his 
Sarah.  I put  him  up  to  join  their  game,  so 
we  would  be  sure  of  the  rascal’s  plans.  Ask 
him  yourself  ; I heard  enough  from  Mr. 
Baker’s  own  lips  to  tell  you  that  at  this 
moment  your  negros  are  to  be  taken  away 
— and,  later,  to  be  sold  again  farther  south.” 

“Baker?”  exclaimed  Elliot,  passing  his 
eyes  in  painful  doubt.  “ Baker?” 

“ It’s  true,  Massa  Elliot,”  Csesar  said,  un- 
easily. “ Mr.  Baker  ’pointed  de  place  in  de 
woods,  back  of  de  big  gate,  fur  Sarah  and 
de  rest — and  me  too,  Massa  Elliot,  ’case 
dev  ’sposes  I was  goin’  ’long ; we  was  to  be 
dar  at  eleben  o’clock — an  it’s  done  pas’  dat 
now,  sah  1” 

“Baker — well,  we  shall  see!”  resolutely 
said  Elliot.  “ Go,  Caesar,  and  tell  Dick  to 
•ome  here  quick,”  he  ordered  sharply,  lea  v- 
ing  the  veranda  and  hastening  to  the  back 
of  the  house  ; “ I expect  we  had  better  get 
out  the  horses.  Come,  Isaac  1” 

“ Leave  the  horses  where  they  are,”  the 
peddler  replied  ; “ the  scamps  will  doubtless 
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take  to  the  woods,  where  it  is  impossit 
ride  through  at  night.  If  we  want  to 
them  off  on  the  main  road,  we  can’t  do 
horseback  such  a night  as  this,  wit 
getting  our  necks  broken.” 

Dick  arrived  with  a lantern  just  then 
“ Let  us  trust  to  our  feet,  I will  lead  3 
the  old  man  continued.  “ Rap  Helm 
up,  and  then  get  on  your  boots,  whil 
boys  and  I get  your  pistols  ready,  in  cs 
emergency.  In  five  minutes  we  can  be 
“ You  are  right,  Isaac.  Get  thenece 
things  ready.  Helmstedt  and  1 will 
you  directly.”  He  returned  to  the  h 
The  peddler  fixed  the  light  in  the  lai 
and  hurried  after  him  with  the  negros 
When  they  reached  the  hall  and 
about  turning  into  the  library,  Elliot 
out  of  an  adjoining  roon*.  ready. 

“ The  German  is  not  here  1 his  room  i 
locked,  but  his  bed  is  untouched ; brin 
light  and  let  us  take  another  look.” 

“ He  must  have  gone  out  somewh 
Isaac  said  ; “ I knocked  at  his  window 
time  ago  and  received  no  response.  D 
let  this  detain  us ; since  he  is  not  her* 
shall  have  to  do  without  him,  thou 
wish  he  were.” 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the  ligh 
disappeared,  Helmstedt  stepped  out 
the  pillar  of  the  bannisters,  where  hi 
taken  refuge  in  the  shadow  when 
entered  the  house,  directly  kfter  h« 
Ellen’s  room.  Hastily  putting  on  his 
and  hat,  he  slipped  out  of  the  back  do* 
to  the  yard,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  aj 
as  if  he  had  just  come  home.  Light 
flash  upon  flash,  again  rent  the  dark 
and  again  the  thunder  shook  the  grout  C 
he  arrived  at  the  front  of  the  housi 
heard  Elliot’s  voice,  be  assumed  an  u 
cerned  air,  and  walked  into  the  open 
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A SLAVE  CHASE. 
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The  party  came  out  a little  later, 
,-ery  much  engaged  in  fastening  the  la  ul 
o a stick 

“ Hold  on,  Dick,  now  that  Mr.  Pleln  ;s 
s here  I shall  not  expect  you  to  join  i H 
;hase  after  your  associates.  I would  let  th 
-un,  and  raise  not  a linger  to  hold  the  ee 
vould  be  their  surest  punishment,  if  ititu 
lot  lor  balking  the  game  of  that  kidna  ill 
Lief  of  humanity!  Give  me  that  lant  h 
“Don’t  you  bother  ’bout  me,  sah,”  ri  j„ 
Dick.  “ I was  thinkin’  dis  yer  long  tj 
nus’  be  some  fool  niggers  ’bout  de  ra 
since  white  man  a sneekin’  ’round  de  bi  ^ 

[ aint  one  of  dat  sort  1 White  folks 
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nophingfor  dar  own  kind  when  dey  gits 
pay  fur  it,  I’d  like  to  know  what  dey 
ine  put  demselves  out  fur  poor  niggah 

“That’s  , healthy  reasoning,”  laughed 
lac.  Don’t  let  us  waste  any  more  words, 
wever,  the  only  hope  we  have  is  in  the 
mces  that  they  are  delayed,  or,  not  an  fi- 
tting pursuit,  may  not  leave  so  prompt. 
Towering,  straight  and  dignified,  at  least 
It  a head  above  the  others,  carrying  the 
tern  on  its  elevated  pole,  the  peddler  led 
; way  with  far-reaching  strides  over  field 

I fence,  toward  the  very  road  Baker  had 
veled  some  fifteen  minutes  before.  “ We 
ist  dispense  with  the  light  now,”  said  he, 
they  crossed,  the  last  inclosure  to  Elliot’s 
>perty,  putting  the  lantern  under  his 
-t.  “ It  will  betray  us ; I don’t  think  we 

more  than  three  hundred  yards  from 
ir  rendezvous.  Forward  now,  and  silent 
leath.” 

If  you  are  correct  about  Baker,  he  shall 
escape  with  his  life !”  Elliot  remarked 
a guarded  voice  to  Isaac.  “A  thing  of 
3 kind  has  never  occurred  to  me  before, 
ten  I was  quite  a young  man.  while  in 
south  of  tieorgia,  I saw  something  of 
3 kind,  where  run-away  slaves  were 
sed  with  bloodhounds  and  hunted  from 
marshes.  It  was  necessary  as  a matter 
self-preservation.  Whole  bands,  living 
•se  than  wild  beasts,  used  to  hide  in  the 
e-brakes.  In  this  State  we  have  not  been 
ibled  with  absconding  niggers,  and  I 
lid  rather  suffer  twice  the  amount  of 
ir  loss  to  me  in  any  other  manner  than 
e this  happen.” 

You  can  be  thankful  the  damage  did 
reach  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  You 
e in  a fair  way  of  having  such  a step  to 
lore,”  the  old  man  replied  curtly,  walk- 
on  faster. 

t this  point  they  were  in  close  proximity 
the  designated  spot,  when  a sudden 
tning-flash  seemed  to  tear  the  clouds 
rt  and  light  up  the  air  clear  as  mid-day 
a moment,  then  pitchy  blackness  fol- 
sd  with  the  rumbling  of  terriffic  thunder, 
ultaneous  with  a perfect  rush  of  rain 
■ poured  upon  the  earth  as  if  the  flood- 
s of  heaven  were  overflowing. 

Halt !”  said  the  peddler.  “ They  are  evi- 
tly  here  yet,  I saw  a horse  prancing  near 
;e  yonder ; the  beast  is  frightened  by  the 
tning  that  exposed  him  to  me  just  now. 

II  make  a survey — stay  where  you  are,” 
he,  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 

le  others  stood  motionless,  wet  through 
through,  their  garments  dripping  with 
rain,  that  continued  to  fall  as  if  it  would 
l the  ground  from  under  their  feet. 


blash  after  flash  of  vivid  fiery  lightning* 
and  clap  upon  clap  of  thunder  roared  and 
rolled  in  continuous  noise,  until  Helmstedt 
thought  he  would  certainly  become  deaf 
hive  minutes  passed,  when  a sudden  flash 
oi  lightning  displayed  the  form  of  the  ped- 
dler, with  lantern  exposed,  among  them 
“ They  have  gone  and  left  the  horse.  I 
tound  the  package  a few  steps  away.  They 
have  taken  the  path  through  the  copse  to 
the  forest  road  ; but  I know  the  way  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  them  ; the 
rain  will  prevent  them  from  getting  along 
very  fast!”  & 8 

“Let  us  be  off,  then!”  exclaimed  Elliot. 
Ibis  storm  will  not  last,  long,  and  the  best 
way  to  get  dry  is  by  rapid  motion.” 

The  peddler,  ever  in  the  lead  through 
rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  through  the 
stubble  and  wet  undergrowth,  until  they 
came  to  a narrow  path  in  the  woods.  His 
limbs  seemed  firm  as  iron  5 with  regular 
swift  step  he  followed  the  path,  bending 
bows  and  branches  out  of  his  way  and  cleai* 
ing  every  obstruction,  while  those  in  the 
rear  considered  it  advantageous  to  keep 
close  in  his  footsteps.  Not  a word  was 
spoken;  each  individual  was  carefully  oc- 
cupied in  keeping  his  equilibrium  on  the 
slippery  ground  and  protecting  himself  from 
the  overhanging  branches,  while  their 
leader’s  steps  moved  faster  and  faster. 

After  some  fifteen  minutes  the  rain  ceased 
to  fall  and  the  thunder  rolled  away  in  the 
distance. 

Helmstedt  forgot  the  purpose  of  this 
chase,— -forgot,  in  fact,  where  he  was;  he 
simply  realized  that  all  danger  from  Baker 
was  at  an  end,  and  without  his  assistance. 
The  scene  through  which  he  had  passed 
lived  present  in  his  memory.  Ellen,  in  her 
charming  loveliness,  rose  before  him  ; he 
dwelt  on  the  sweet  moments  of  that  half- 
hour  with  her  again.  His  feet  performed 
their  duty  mechanically;  he  neither  noticed 
the  length  nor  difficulties  of  the  way,  until 
brought  to  a sudden  halt  by  the  party  stop- 
ping he  came  out  of  his  dreaming  with  a 
sigh. 

“ They  can  not  be  far  from  us,”  said  Isaac, 
with  visible  excitement.  “ Listen  !”  Sounds 
of  the  snapping  and  crackling  of  dry  branch- 
es and  timber  was  discernible  at  intervals. 

“They  have  gone  over  the  old  wooden 
dam,  and  that  is  only  three  miles  from  the 
river.  Now  walk  up  sharp,  and  we  have 
got  them!  We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the 
woods !” 

Silently,  but  with  augmenting  speed,  they 
marched  on. 

The  clouds  had  disappeared,  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  twinkling  stars,  in  all  wond- 
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vo  us  beauty,  were  gleaming  in  the  dark  fir- 
mament. At  the  exit  of  the  forest  path  the 
peddler  blew  out  the  light  in  the  lantern. 

It  dazzles  more  than  it  aids  now.”  In  a 
short  time  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
change  and  obscurity  and  soon  discovered 
•objects  by  the  light  of  the  stars  in  the  open 
space  before  them. 

“ There  they  are,  so  help  me  Jove !”  ex- 
claimed Isaac,  pointing  ahead,  “just  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods !”  he  said,  as  Elliot,  with 
a bound,  was  at  his  side. 

On  the  broad  macadamized  road,  that 
looked  in  the  darkness  like  a wide,  light 
streak,  several  shadows  could  be  seen  hur- 
rying along. 

“ The  rascal  appears  so  confident  of  suc- 
cess that  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  in  the  by-ways !”  cried  the  indignant 
Elliot.  Can’t  we  head  them  off? ” 

“ They  are  obliged  to  cross  this  road,  yon- 
der towrard  the  Riverhouse  they  will  take  to 
the  thicket  again.  But  I know  a short  route, 
keep  close  and  follow  me,”  the  peddler  said. 
He  turned  to  the  left,  climbed  over  an  in- 
closure and  crossed  an  Indian  corn  field, 
regardless  of  stubble  and  ruts,  and  entered 
the  woods  again.  A narrow  path,  scarcely 
noticeable  at  night,  save  to  an  expert  eye, 
opened  a way  through,  and  was  taken  by 
the  party.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
brush,  and  it  seemed  to  the  men  as  if  the 
peddler  pushed  his  form  through  the  dens- 
est undergrowth  where  it  was  barely  possi- 
ble to  make  a passage  single  file,  and  keep- 
ing in  the  track  of  each  other  to  prevent 
getting  lost,  they  labored  with  the  branches 
that  retarded  their  progress. 

“ Are  you  sure  of  your  way,  Isaac?” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,  sir.  If  a peddler 
that  has  traveled  this  country  year  in  and 
year  out  on  foot  does  not  know  his  way  I’d 
like  to  know  who  should.” 

They  had  kept  up  a steady  tramp  for  some 
time,  when  Elliot  stopped. 

“What  is  that?  Isaac,  don’t  you  hear 
it?”  A sound  of  the  rushing  of  water  came 
to  them  from  a distance,  then  ceased  a mo- 
ment. and  began  anew  again. 

“ Not  a second  to  be  lost,  sir ! ” the  ped- 
dler said,  hastening  forward.  “ It’s  the 
steamboat  waiting  for  the  wretches  to  board 
her.  It  depends  now  upon  which  party 
get  to  the  river  first.  Whoever  have  pis- 
tols had  better  examine  them  lest  the  cart- 
ridges be  wet.” 

A few  moments  more  of  rapid  traveling 
and  the  path  terminated  at  the  street  near 
the  Riveihouse.  Without  glancing  to  the 
right  or  left  the  peddler  turned  toward  the 
river,  his  steps  almost  partaking  of  leaps, 
for,  with  the  aid  of  his  cane,  b.  I ■ ...  ded 


over  the  ground,  the  others  scarcely  at 
keep  up  with  him.  Elliot  only  seems 
gain  new  strength  as  the  crisis  approas 
The  noise  of  the  steamer  became  mon 
tinct  with  every  step. 

“ We’ll  head  them  off,  only  hurry ! ” 
claimed  Isaac  at  the  head  of  the  proces 
A sound  reached  them  from  the  river 
some  heavy  object  had  fallen  on  a In 
floor.  The  noise  of  rushing  water,  hit 
heard,  ceased  all  at  once.  The  next  tufi 
the  road  brought  them  within  twent; 
of  the  shore,  where  the  clear  sky  refl 
grandly  on  the  swift-running  waters, 
the  rising  moon  mirrored  its  smiling  fa |‘ 
the  silvery,  shining  waves.  In  a few)' 
onds  the  distance  was  passed  over  ; bu 
as  Isaac  arrived  on  the  high  bank  tl 
put  out  from  the  landing  below,  and,  \ 
full  head  of  steam  on,  went  puffing 
the  stream. 

“God  d ! ” Elliot  cried  in  di; 

staring  after  the  steamer,  “ there  she 
‘ by  my  salvation,’  there  is  one  of  their 
faces  looking  this  way  from  the  deck.” 

Isaac  stood  a moment,  like  turned  to 
then  as  if  strength  had  forsaken  6very 
he  seemed  to  wither  and  break,  and  d. 
heavily  on  his  cane  for  support. 

“Yes,  really,  too  late!  I heard  the 
ways  jump  onto  the  platform,  but  I dc 
my  own  ears,  and  the  white  devil  blip 
caped  with  them,  he  said,  slowly. 
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The  two  negro  men  looked  after  t 
treating  steamer  in  stupid  amazemenljii 
Helmstedt,  surprised  by  the  pictu 
river  presented,  as  it  wound  its  wa; 
between  the  wild,  romantic  mountair 
ery,  gave  the  surroundings  a glanc 
after  a while  said : 

“ I do  not  know  as  the  information  1 
of  any  use,  but  if  I am  not  mistaken  t]j. 
another  boat  coming  down  the  river.’1 

Elliot  started,  looking  keenly  u 
stream,  saying,  “that  may  offer  a p> . i 
means  of  following  them,  and,  by  < o 
he  exclaimed,  as  a double  cloud  of 
along  the  horizon  advanced  toward 
“ It  is  one  of  our  largest  steamboats 
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looks  promising ; I shall  spare  no  e:|ioi 


if  I can  only  ca  ch  the  hound  and  ge 
with  him.  Light  the  lantern,  Isaaife. 


Ill, 


signal,  this  moon  is  not  high  enough 
up  this  side  of  the  river.” 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  ap] 
mg  steamer — the  other  had  disap  4|j 
around  the  bend.  Isaac  lit  the  lanter  1 
do  not  believe  we  shall  accomplish  an; 
sir,”  said  he,  and  not  a trace  of  his  Jut 
energy  was  perceptible  in  his  voice  o 
ner.  “ I am  afraid  it  is  intended  so, 


not  to  catch  the  man,  or  I should 
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te  of  all  my  trouble  and  watchfulness 
ve  come  too  late  everywhere;  too  late 
the  Riverhouse  to  hear  the  whole  plot ; 

' late  with  Caesar,  who  waited  for  me ; 

I late  to  cut  off  the  rascal’s  flight  from 
klea ; these  are  signs,  sir,  that  have  their 
nificance.” 

Come  down  to  the  landing,  Isaac,  and 
l’t  be  a fool,  here  comes  the  boat.” 

'hey  followed  in  haste,  swinging  the  lan- 
si  for  a signal  to  hail  the  steamer ; the  en- 
es  stopped,  and  the  boat  slowly  rounded 
touched  the  platform,  a plank  was  thrown 
and  the  men  boarded  her. 

Where  is  the  captain,”  asked  Elliot. 

If  he’s  not  asleep,  you’ll  find  him  in  the 
■room,”  was  the  reply,  with  directions 
ire  to  find  said  place. 

‘Remain  here  for  the  present,”  Elliot 
arked  to  his  party,  and  disappeared, 
he  steamer  had  resumed  her  course,  with 
usual  speed.  After  some  little  waiting, 
ot’s  voice  was  heard. 

You  know  who  I am,  captain,  and  that 

II  be  responsible  to  the  extent  of  my 
sessions  for  the  consequences.” 

That’s  all  right,  sir,”  a second  Aroice  re- 

d.  “ I know  the  boat  well,  she’s  a Missis- 
i craft,  and  at  home  in  all  waters  where 
e is  any  knavery  going  on.  I’ll  stand 
■ou;  but  you  have  no  authorized  person 
i you.  By  what  right  do  you  propose  to 
bly  detain  her  ?” 

y the  simple  right  of  oAvnership,  the  right 
man  who  has  been  robbed ; there  are 
of  my  party — we  are  armed.  I’ll  guar- 
e your  deck  hands  are  with  us  to  a man. 

11  take  c are  of  that.” 

And  then  be  laid  up  with  an  everlasting 
suit  for  river  piracy  ?” 

‘ Nonsense ! ” exclaimed  Elliot  impa- 
tly.  “ Do  you  suppose  you  can  find  a 
of  twelve  men  in  the  South  who  would 
net  a man  for  forcibly,  or  in  any  other 
, claiming  his  stolen  niggers  ? It  is  the 
occurrence  of  this  kind  in  this  section 
re  country,  and  I can  assure  you  the 
ters  in  this  vicinity  will,  in  a body,  ex- 
s their  appreciation  to  your  entire  satis- 
on,  if  you  enter  into  this  pursuit  ener- 
■ally.  They  have  a personal  interest  at 

e. ” 

Well,  sir,  I will  go  and  talk  to  the  pas- 
ers  that  are  still  awake.” 
liot  did  not  have  long  to  wTait.  Loud 
ainations  accompanied  him  on  his  re- 
from  half  a dozen  different  throats. 

3r0  in,  captain,  if  you  hesitate  another 
ute  you  don’t  deserve  the  position  of 
□rander  of  a canal-boat.” 

Halloo,  captain,  where’s  the  gentleman  ? 

11  help  him  string  the  infernal  whim 


thief  to  the  nearest  tree  when  Ave  catch 
him ! ” 

1 11  go  shares  in  the  damage,  captain, 
go  m ! heat  her  up,  let’s  have  some  excite- 
ment on  this  back-woods  stream  for  a 
change ! ” 

A number  of  deck-hands  had  collected  as 
the  excited  men  appeared  with  the  captain. 

“Well,  boys,  this  looks  like  night  work 
for  you,”  said  the  captain  to  them,  “but  it 
will  be  an  ‘ extra  ’ in  your  pocket,  I promise 
you.  The  boat  ahead  of  us  has  kidnappers 
and  their  human  prey  aboard,  we  must  over- 
take them.  The  race  may  become  a serious 
one.  I do  not  order  you  to  do  more  than  I 
have  a right  to  require,  but  those  who  vol- 
untarily^ stand  by  us,  if  your  services  are 
needed  in  a fight  by-and-by,  will  be  hand- 
somely remunerated.  No  noise,  boys,”  he 
added,  as  he  noticed  a movement  for  a uni- 
versal cheer  in  their  eager,  willing  faces, 
“ there  is  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  sleep- 
ing passengers.  George  will  watch  the  safety- 
valve — now  fire  up,  men!  ” 

All  hands  turned  to  the  wood-pile,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  furnaces  were  in  a glow- 
ing heat,  the  engines  moved  faster,  and  the 
boat  began  to  cut  the  water  with  intense 
rapidity. 

Elliot  and  the  Avhole  company  went  upon 
the  hurricane-deck.  The  moon  lit  the  waters 
grandly,  and  every  eye  gazed  into  the  dis- 
tance with  anxiety  for  some  sign  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  a quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and 
still  the  space  was  clear. 

“ How  long  had  the  boat  got  the  start  of 
us  before  you  hailed  ? ” 

“ Not  more  than  five  minutes,  but  they 
are  traveling  with  every  inch  of  steam  pow- 
er, I’ll  warrant  you,  to  clear  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

“ Fire  up,  down  there !”  the  captain  hal- 
looed, down  to  the  boiler  deck;  “ pile  in  the 
wood  and  heat  her  up,  as  much  as  the  boi- 
lers can  stand ! ” 

The  machinery  began  to  groan  and  labor, 
the  Avater  was  dashed  into  foam  against  the 
wheel-houses,  as  the  wheels  almost  lifted  the 
vessel  in  bounds  over  the  surface.  Isaac 
stood  bent,  leaning  on  his  cane,  with  a heavy 
frown  on  his  face,  looking  into  the  distance. 

The  boat  turned  a bend  where  the  rhrer 
beyond  had  been  obscured  by  the  over-hang- 
ing cliffs,  and  now  left  an  uninterrupted 
Anew,  and  the  eagerly  looked-for  steamer 
was  discovered  by  two  long  drawn  volumes 
of  smoke.  The  exclamations  of  satisfaction 
on  all  sides,  proclaimed  the  vivid  interest 
taken  by  every  one  in  the  chase. 

“ They  must  have  kept  up  a fearful  firing, 
or  we  should  have  collared  them  before 
this,”  the  captain  said,  placing  the  telescope 
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to  his  eye.  “They  seem  to  be  taking  it  easy, 
judging  by  the  faint  smoke  issuing  from 
their  stacks.” 

A long  silence  followed,  broken  only  by 
the  noise  of  the  boat’s  machinery  and  the 
rushing  of  the  wheels  ; all  were  intent  on 
watching  the  pursued  vessel  that  was  now 
in  plain  sight. 

“ In  ten  minutes  we  shall  have  her,  if 
they  don’t  ‘ smell  a mice.’  The  distance  is 
not  as  great  as  it  seems  in  this  uncertain 
light,”  exclaimed  the  captain. 

“ I do  not  think  they  anticipate  pursuit, 
the  have  no  idea  their  flight  has,  as  yet,  been 
discovered,”  replied  Elliot. 

“ If  that  black  face  did  not  recognize  us, 
that  was  turned  toward  us  just  as  the  boat 
put  off,”  Isaac  remarked.  “ Do  you  see  the 
smoke  now  ? The  fellows  are  scenting  our 
game ! ” 

“ So  they  are,  by  G 1 but  it  won’t  avail 

them,  our  boilers  are  new,  and  can  stand  the 
pressure.  Throw  tar  in  the  fire  down  there, 
if  wood  won’t  do  the  business!”  shouted  the 
captain,  “ but  mind  the  steam  regulator.” 

The  boat  seemed  to  fly  over  the  water,  and 
the  space  between  the  vessels  became  visi- 
bly less  each  turn  of  the  wheels.  They  began 
to  calculate  what  moment  they  would  meet, 
when  the  foremost  boat  made  a sudden  turn 
and  struck  for  the  shore ; a plank  was 
thrown  out,  and  several  forms  passed  onto 
dry  land.  The  boats  were  so  close  that  every 
movement  was  discernible. 

“There  they  go,”  said  Isaac,  “ I knew  it 
■was  not  to  be.” 

“ Hell  and  d ! ” cried  Elliot.  “Land  us, 

captain,  I’ve  gone  so  far,  and  I shall  not 
give  it  up  now ! ” 

“ It  is  nonsense,  sir;  before  we  get  ashore, 
they  will  be  over  the  hill ; do  you  expect  to 
find  them  at  night,  in  a forest  that  is  unfa- 
miliar to  you  ? Too  bad  Mr.  Elliot,  but  the 
man  is  right.  The  scoundrels  got  wind  of 
us  somehow,  and  will  certainly  know  how  to 
evade  you  on  land.  It  will  be  a fruitless  ef- 
fort. Now  look  at  the  develish  thing,  float- 
ing along  again  as  calmly  and  innocent-look- 
ing, as  if  it  had  never  sniffed  antbything 
but  the  most  legitimate  transactions.  We 
are  not  far  from  Ditto’s  landing,  when  we 
reach  it,  have  notices  put  in  the  papers  at 
once,  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  means  of 
returning  home  immediately  from  there. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I’m  sorry, 
but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

With  this  consolation,  the  captain  went 
up  to  the  pilot-house,  and  soon  signs  of 
abatement  in  the  boat’s  steam  power  was 
noticeable. 

“ D d cunning  rascals!”  one  of  the  com- 

pany remarked.  “I  guess,  gentlemen,  the 


best  thing  we  can  do  now,  is  to  turn  in  an 
get  a good  night’s  rest.” 

Elliot  stood  gazing  long  at  the  spot  wher  , 
the  runaway  slaves  had  leaped  ashore,  the  , 
turned  around  saying : 

“ Let  us  go  in  and  find  a place  to  rest, 
do  not  mind  the  loss  of  the  negros;  the; 
will  find  out  soon  enough  when  they  weT 
well  off.  If  I could  only  have  laid  my  han 
on  that  white  hound,  who  came  so  near  d< 
stroving  the  peace  and  honor  of  home  an  ,s 
family.” 

“ It  was  not  to  be,”  murmured  Isaa< 

“ Why,  is  not  for  me  to  say.”  He  walke 
slo  ;v  iy  toward  the  cabin  door,  as  if  he  ha 
begun  to  feel  at  last  the  exhausting  resul 
of  the  day’s  fatigue  and  exertion. 

The  deck  was  cleared,  and  the  boat  floate 
gently  adown  the  moon-lit  waters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A MURDER. 
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It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  eigl 
o’clock  the  following  morning,  when  oi 
travelers  mounted  the  landing  near  Rive 
house  again.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
Ditto’s^”  Elliot  found  an  early  opportune 
of  returning  on  a little  steamer  that  chancre 
to  be  going  up  his  way.  The  mornii  !f 
was  clear  and  invigorating,  but  the  pari  it 
seemed  anything  but  refreshed  after  the  >n 
weary  tramp  and  useless  journey.  Heir  r« 
stedt'alone  seemed  to  have  retained  his  o 
dinary  strength  and  spirits.  In  advance 
the  others  he  had  reached  the  height,  buo  ')• 
ant  with  the  glory  in  his  heart,  that  was  : 
sympathy  with  the  golden  day.  He  long* 
to  be  at  home,  to  convince  himself  of  h^g 
happiness  beyond  peradventure,  by  readii 
its  confirmation  in  Ellen’s  bright  eyes. 

“We  will  stop  at  the  Riverhouse  aiM 
breakfast,  and  see  about  obtaining  a conve® 
ance  to  take  us  home,”  Elliot  remarks 
'■  This  business  has  made  me  pretty  tire*  u 
and  you,  Isaac,  will  oblige  me  by  accompf 1 
nying  me  to  Oaklea,  so  that  you  -will  be  *H 
hand  to  serve  as  witness  in  case  some  ci 1 
cumstances  should  arise  to  favor  us  in  prcN1 
ecuting  the  man,  as  I shall  certainly  do.”  to 
“Very  well,  sir,”  Isaac  answered,  wearill.v 
as  with  bowed  head  and  step  betokenibe 
lassitude,  he  followed  after  the  others. 


“You,  Ciesar,”  continued  Elliot,  “w 
ride  to  Oaklea  with  us,  and  I will  write 
few  lines  to  your  master,  explaining  yo 
absence.” 

Helmstedt  joined  the  peddler.  “ Are  y* 
ill,  Isaac,  or  only  over-fatigued?  You 
not  looking  well.” 
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When  we  are  old,  one  failure  fells  the 
.rt  more  cruelly  than  the  disappointing 
Ws  of  ten  laborious  years  when  we  are 
ing,  ’ the  old  man  replied,  drearily.  “Old 
lacks  both  time  and  confidence  to  begin 
w.  What  is  lost,  remains  forever  lost0!  ” 
elmstedt  gazed  into  the  worn  and  hag- 
1 lace  for  a moment.  “ I do  not  under- 
id  you  quite,  Isaac.  I can  not  compre- 
d why  you  should  take  it  to  heart,  be- 
se  Baker  and  the  negros  have  gone  to 
cevil,  or  why  you  should  be  so  distress- 
y affected  because  we  failed  in  capturing 

ae  peddler  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ Do 
really  believe  America  is  encumbered 
i a man  idiotic  enough  to  walk  forty 
(s,  taken  all  together,  as  I did  yester- 
simply  to  save  another  from  financial 
age  or  loss,  and- one  at  that  who  does 
even  feel  particularly  thankful?” 

Speak  out  man  if  it’s  any  of  my  busi- 
; it  will  do  you  more  good  than  fret- 
in  silence  over  your  disappointment, 
a really  sorry  to  see  you  so  troubled  and 
•essed,”  said  Helmstedt.  “I  do  not 
Jt  your  sympathy,  and  good  heart,” 
other  replied,  touched.  “I  have  no 
it  to  hide,  and,  perhaps,  I should  feel 
?r  it  I could  for  once  ‘spit  it  out,’  as 
ere,  but  this  is  not  the  place ; some 
r time,  may  be.” 

iey  walked  on  without  farther  conver- 
n until  they  arrived  at  the  Riverhouse, 

'e  the  landlord  promised  ttansporta- 
to  Oaklea  as  soon  as  his  black  man 
i back  with  the  horses  from  hauling 
1.  A hearty  breakfast  was  served  in 
backwoods  style.  The  two  colored  men 
into  the  kitchen,  and  the  others  waited, 
ig  around  the  fire,  as  comfortably  as 
wooden  chairs  would  permit.  Elliot 
began  to  experience  the  effects  of  the 
ith  ; he  moved  his  chair  into  the  chim- 
:orner,  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall 
went  to  sleep.  Helmstedt  and  the  ped- 
indulged  in  silence,  and  cogitating  upon 
own  thoughts. 

lallo,  Isaac !”  at  last  exclaimed  Helm- 
. “Cheer  up!  To  brood  over  your 
>les  will  not  better  them,  and  only  lead 

0 imagine  them  more  serious  than  thev 

f are.”  « 

e old  man  raised  his  head  slowly,  and 
d his  hand  over  his  face.  “ I was 
■ing,”  said  he,  “ of  the  past,  and  how 

1 with  all  our  toil  and  reasoning  facul- 
ve  can  change  the  dictates  of  fate  ; how 
•dinate  we  are  to  its  decrees.  We  are, 
everything  else  God  created,  but  num- 
-an  assemblage  of  units  that  make  up 
iniversal  problem  of  life.  I told  you 
i a brother-in-ljiw,  who  was  ruined 


through  his  business  connections  with  ih., 
bouth.  This  man  that  I designated  ‘ broth- 
er-in-law was  myself.  To  be  bankrupt  is 
not  such  a rare  occurrence,  neither  is  it  a 
disgrace  in  America ; hence,  I managed  to 
m^self  to  some  extent;  and  was 
glad  I had  no  woman  to  bewail  my  misfor- 
tune. My  wife  had  been  dead  a number  of 
years,  and  my  daughter,  Esther,  was— well, 
her  like  is  not  often  born  ; beautiful  as  her 
mother  had  been,  and  with  a spirit  so  will- 
ing and  strong,  she  would  have  toiled  her- 
self blind  for  our  support,  if  there  had  been 
necessity  for  it,  without  a frown.  I was 
getting  along  nicely  ; my  credit  was  good, 
fortunately,  as  my  business  was  dependent 
on  it,  wrhen  one.  day  a gentleman  came  to 
my  house,  and,  in  fine  terms,  requested  a 
a particular  adducent  of  all  the  losses  I had 
sustained  by  the  failure  of  a certain  house 
in  the  South.  He  represented  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  partners,  regretted  deeplv  that  I 
should  be  an  innocent  sufferer,  but'assured 
me  that  he  would  make  every  effort  to  re- 
imburse me,  the  chief  creditor,  and  said 
that  amount  would  be  secured  at  all  events, 
and.  that  through  the  fault  of  others  the 
business  had  been  forced  into  its  bankrupt 
troubles,  and  consequent  inability  to  make 
payments  when  due.  I had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  man,  for  why  should  he  come  to 
me  ? Money,  I did  not  have,  so  I could 
not  be  cheated  out  of  it;  and  I had  positive 
assurance  that  he  was  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  house  he  represented  from  other 
business  people,  who  knew  him  in  other 
days.  I thought  nothing  singular  of  his 
frequent  calls,  or  that  he  sometimes  invited 
Esther  to  places  of  amusement.  The  poor 
girl  saw  little  pleasure  during  my  dfficulties, 
and  my  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  toward 
him  for  his  kindness ; nor  did  I think 
strange  of  it  when  his  visits  suddenly  ceased. 
Esther  became  quiet,  and  lost  her  bright 
color,  but  in  my  various  annoyances  contin- 
gent to  my  affairs,  I paid  no  attention  to 
this,  since  she  never  complained ; but  I was 
destined  to  be  terribly  startled  from  my  dor- 
mant interest.  One  morning  my  Esther 
was  not  there ; on  my  table  I found  a letter 
from  her.  You  know  what  I read — that  she 
had  been  perfectly  infatuated,  ruined,  and 
forsaken  by  that  man.  She  could  no  longer 
disguise  her  shame,  and  preferred  death  to 
living  a dishonored  life. 

Two  hours  later  her  body  was  taken  from 
the  North  River. 

Isaac  bowed  his  head,  and  buried  his 
face  into  his  hands,  and  remained  thus  in 
silence  some  time;  then  with  a sigh  he  con- 
tinued : “ I was  taken  very  sick,  and  carried 
to  the  hospital,  strangers  cared  for  my  little 
nephew  who  had  made  his  home  with  me. 
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When  I recovered  I found  my  business 
broken  up,  my  stock  sold  to  pay  notes  that 
were  due,  and  my  store  in  other  hands. 
There  was  nothing,  nothing  left  for  me — he 
had  robbed  me  of  everything.  My  property, 
my  business,  and  my  only  child.  When  I 
realized  this,  when  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  and  my  wrongs  could  be  fully  com- 
prehended, I conceived  but  one  idea,  to 
hunt  the  world  over  and  find  him,  throttle 
and  crush  him ! but  without  money  where- 
with to  buy  my  daily  bread.  Other  thoughts 
followed.”  The  old  man  looked  keenly  at 
the  slumbering  Elliot,  then  went  on  more 
quietly.  “ About  that  time,  when  there  was 
such  heavy  losses  in  the  South,  several  of 
the  New  York  firms  hit  upon  tbis  plan  of 
protecting  themselves  by  establishing  an  in- 
spection throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. When  I went  the  rounds  of  my  busi- 
ness friends  to  see  what  my  prospects 
were  for  a means  of  existence,  this  proposi- 
tion was  put  to  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Almighty  God  had  placed  in  my  hands  the 
weapon  to  punish  just  such  people  as  the 
man  that  made  me  destitute.  I discovered 
that  this  person  came  to  New  York  fre- 
quently; but  I had  conquered  my  murder- 
ous thoughts,  my  hands,  and  the  work  en- 
trusted to  me  should  remain  unstained ; he 
must  be  caught  in  his  own  snares  that  in 
time  his  deeds  would  trap  him  in. 

“ This  man  I have  been  speaking  of  is 
Baker.  I have  waited,  waited  long,  but  ever 
kept  him  in  view.  I have  met  him  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere ; he  has  passed  me  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  me.  All  at  once 
he  was  in  this  vicinity,  at  the  very  time  I 
made  my  quarterly  trip  through  here  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  my  New  York  friends, 
and  settle  other  matters.  He  seemed  to 
prowl  from  family  to  family,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  victim,  some  new  sacrifice  to  his 
villainy.  I felt,  as  if  the  time  of  reckoning  was 
at  hand.  I remained.  The  peddler  trades 
with  servants  and  mistresses  ; and  circum- 
stances that  in  the  parlor  are  considered 
great  secrets,  are  public  property  in  the  ser- 
vants’ hall,  and  yours  too  if  you  are  at  home 
there.  That  is  the  way  I made  myself  fa- 
miliar with  such  news  as  I needed,  and  in 
that  manner  I kept  track  of  Baker’s  per- 
formances. 

“ I overheard  and  discovered  a great  deal, 
but  was  forced  to  be  silent,  or  destroy  his 
victim  without  avail.  I had  not  yet  caught 
him  where  he  could  be  trapped,  until  I 
heard  his  name  mentioned  by  the  negros  at 
Elliot’s;  first  one  and  then  another  came  to 
me  with  questions  about  the  condition  of 
the  colored  people  North.  Then  I knew 
my  time  was  drawing  near.  I followed  him 
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day  and  night,  I overheard  him  when  h< 
imagined  himself  safest.  I could  have  be 
trayed  him  long  ago,  but  I wanted  hin 
caught  in  the  act,  I wanted  to  put  the  ropi 
around  his  neck ; he  had  been  placed  in  myjjj] 
power,  if  he  eseaped  me  now,  I should  never, 
have  another  such  opportunity.  Well,  I havr 
waited  patiently,  in  vain,  in  vain  have  I con 
centrated  all  my  forethought  and  wits  fo: 
the  last  moment.  He  is  gone ! and  after  thi; 
last  piece  of  work  will  never  show  his  fac< 
in  the  South  again.  My  faith  has  made  a foo  rsi 
of  me.  My  child’s  dishonor  remains  unre  r,u, 
venged.”  Hushed  and  staring  the  peddle:  k 
gazed  into  the  fire.  L, 

“Your  history  is  indeed  sadly  replete  ^ 
with  fatal  vicissitudes,”  Helmstedt  said  jse, 
“ but  do  not  take  this  disappointment  so  t(  y, 
heart,  Isaac,  you  know  the  evening  of  tb<  je 
LAST  DAY  is  not  yet  come,  and  scarcely :lmi 
ever  does  the  rogue  escape  the  rope.  Wh< 
knows  what  satisfaction  may  not  be  in  stori 
for  you  still?”  The  old  man  shook  his  head 
and  was  lost  in  his  gloomy  musings. 

Another  quiet  half  hour  passed,  and  a 
last  the  darkie  arrived  with  the  horses 
hitched  them  to  a great  square,  family  car 
riage,  and  soon  our  party  were  on  their  wa] 
to  Oaklea.  Mr.  Elliot  gazed  again;  the  ped 
dler  gazed  mutely  over  the  landscape;  Helm 
stedt’s  thoughts  were  busy  with  thoughts  o 
Ellen,  interspersed  with  pictures  from  thibe; 
unhappy  life  of  Isaac ; and  visions,  bright fvilv 
colored  indeed,  of  his  future  existence  ij  w 
Elliot’s  house.  The  negros  on  the  front  sea  prt 
alone  kept  up  a continuous  chattering  iDst 
whispers  during  the  ride.  b th 

“ I believe  I will  go  directly  to  the  bad  owr 
gate,”  Elliot  remarked,  as  they  came  ii  ? n 
sight  of  Oaklea  elevation,  “and  inspect  the  t ai 
place  there.  The  deserted  horse  must  be  at  kth 
tended  to,  if  it  has  not  broken  its  hitching  it. 
strap  and  run  away.  If  we  alight  here  ant  Tha 
go  through  the  woods,  we  can  reach  it  in  , iver 
few  minutes.”  ! atie' 

“Just  as  you  please,”  the  peddler  replied  1 91 
“ They  sent  the  negro  back  with  the  cob  any 
veyance,  and  took  the  path  through  thltloi 
woods,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  first  inclof  u; 
ure  to  the  plantation.  id's*, 

“ Dar  am  de  hoss,  wid  his  head  a hangir  > g 
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like  he  was  ’bout  dead  for  water,”  crie 
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Dick,  who  had  wandered  ahead  of  the  otl  ner 


ers. 
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Elliot  hastened  forward  and  scrutinize  lio 
the  place  closely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  i'l 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  to  excite  parti cu la 
attention.  He  was  in  the  act  of  climbin 
over  the  fence,  when  he  stopped  as 
struck. 

1 For  God’s  sake,  come  here,”  he 
claimed.  “Here!  here!  he  lies!” 
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lelmstedt  was  over  the  fence  and  beside 
n with  a bound. 

n the  yellow,  faded  grass  a human  form 
3 stretched,  his  clothes  literally  saturated 
blood,  his  face  turned  upward  expos- 
a dark  blue  mark,  as  if  from  a severe 
'v,  on  his  forehead.  One  glance  at  the 
od-soaked  form,  and  Helmstedt  stood 
ted  to  the  spot. 

Baker ! was  the  only  word  that  he 
Id  utter.  “ Yes ; Baker — Baker,  that  we 
sued  clear  up  to  Ditto’s  lies  here  on  my 
und,  murdered  ! This  is  terrible !” 
u uioment  Isaac  came  up,  his  face 
hed  with  excitement.  One  long,  greedy 
k at  the  dead  man,  then  taking  up  the 
sdess  hand,  he  said:  “ Cold  and  stiff,” 
the  arm  fell  heavily  to  the  earth  again, 
e has  received  his  reward ; and  I have 
rmured  wickedly.” 

But,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  how  came  he 
e?  and  who  have  we  been  chasing?” 
ot  asked,  recovering  from  his  fright, 
ave  we  not  been  laboring  under  some 
istrous  _ error.  If  the  negros  have  ab- 
ided with  their  white  abductor — and  I 
a white  face  among  the  black,  when 
' jumped  ashore — then  this  unfortunate 
i could  not  have  been  the  criminal.” 

Wait,  Mr.  Elliot,”  said  Isaac,  “this  is 
real  thief,  sir,  whose  shoulders  are  so 
my  laden  with  sin,  that  Almighty  God 
wisely  reserved  judgment  for  himself, 
pronounced  his  sentence  while  we  were 
seeking  him.  The  man  you  noticed 
i the  negros  was  his  accomplice.  With 
own  ears  I heard  the  agreement  to  steal 
y with  their  human  booty  during  this 
night.  God’s  hand  is  visible  in  this 
£ that  he  should  not  escape  his  punish- 

Chat  is  all  very  well,  Isaac.  God’s  hand 
mry  where,”  replied  Elliot,  somewhat 
itiently_;  “ but  that  does  not  throw  any 
; ou  this  horrible  affair;  and  wall  not, 
my  means,  satisfy  the  coroner.  We 
; lose  no  time  in  clearing  up  this  dread- 
jystery.  Dick,  you  stay  here  with  Mr. 
astedt,  until  I send  some  one  else  to 
guard.  See  that  everything  remains 
sely  as  we  found  it.  I will  send  for  the 
ier  immediately.  Come  with  me,  Isaac, 
will  have  to  be  the  principal  witness.” 
iot  and  Isaac,  followed  by  Caesar,  went 
leaving  Helmstedt  rubbing  his  brow 
one  in  a dream.  Events  came  crowd- 
ipon  each  other  so  rapidly  his  head 
ed  in  a whirl.  The  peddler’s  story  was 
ing  through  his  brain,  and  when  bis 
rested  on  the  face  of  the  corpse,  the 
er  seemed  but  a necessary  concluding  j 
;er  to  such  a life. 


After  a w'hile  the  corpse  became  a part  of 
the  picture  that  flitted  before  his  vision ; he 
approached  and  contemplated  the  distorted 
features  without  any  other  sensation  than  if 
he  were  looking  at  a painting,  until  called 
to  consciousness  of  facts  by  the  voice  of 
Dick,  saying: 

“I's  mighty  glad  its  daylight,  sah.  I’s 
awful  afeard  ob  dat  man ; cotch  me  lookin’ 
into  dose  eyes  like  you  is  1” 

Helmstedt  looked  around.  Dick  had 
taken  himself  as  far  from  the  dead  man  as 
he  possibly  could  _ without  going  through 
the  fence,  by  seating  himself  on  a stump 
close  to  it,  with  a ghastly  grin  on  his  fright- 
ened face. 

“ Why  not,  Dick  ? The  man  is  dead,  and 
will  never  injure  any  one  again,”  replied 
the  German.  But  when  his  glance  fell  on 
the  corpse  again,  he  experienced  a sensa- 
tion of  horror  himself.  The  glassy  eyes 
stared  at  him  with  the  same  dark  expres- 
sion of  the  morning  of  their  quarrel. 

“ I know  it’s  only  a dead  man,  sah,” 
said  Dick,  glad  of  the  chance  to  talk ; “but 
I wouldn’t  dar  him  to  rise  in  sparit  and 
do  nothin’  to  hurt  me,  case  folks  do  say 
as  how  murdered  people  kin  cum  and  hant 
you.” 

Helmstedt  resumed  his  to-and-fro  walk. 
He  viewed  the  scenery  and  the  sky,  that 
blue  as  azure  floated  over,  and  lent  a 
friendly  aspect  to  the  faded  landscape,  but 
as  often  as  his  walk  led  him  by  the  body, 
his  glance  was  caught,  as  if  by  the  magnet- 
ism of  that  threatening  expression  of  the 
dead  eye.  At  last  he  turned  entirely  away 
and  stepped  over  to  the  fence,  but  the  more 
he  endeavored  to  divert  his  mind,  the 
more  it  was  haunted  by  the  face  of  the  mur- 
dered man. 

“ I lost  my  rest  last  night  and  feel  nervous,” 
he  thought,  nevertheless  he  was  relieved 
when  he  saw  a couple  of  colored  men  com- 
ing to  relieve  him  from  his  post  of  guard. 

Elliot  stood  in  the  door  when  Helmstedt 
reached  the  house  ; all  the  gloomy  pictures 
had  vanished  from  the  latter’s  mind,  like 
shadows  before  the  sun,  at  thoughts  of  Ellen 
but  he  dared  not  venture  a look  up  at  her 
window. 

“ I’ve  sent  for  the  coroner,”  said  Elliot, 

“ but  it  maybe  hours  before  he  can  come;  I 
think  we  had  better  occupy  the  meantime 
in  sleeping,  so  that  we  will  have  clear  heads, 
we  shall  need  them.  This  is  New  Year’s 
day,”  he  added,  “ and  a fine  commencement 
of  the  year  this  is,  verily.” 

“ Have  the  ladies  been  informed  ? ” asked 
Helmstedt,  trying  to  imagine  how  Ellen 
would  look  when  she  heard  the  news. 

“ When  I went  out  last  night,  I thought  it 
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quite  possible,  after  Isaac’s  information,  that 
1 might  be  tempted  to  take  the  man’s  life 
myself.  My  wife  was  aware  of  this,  and  it 
was  the  extreme  of  her  trials;  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  met  his  death  by  the  hand 
of  some  one  else,  is  not  the  most  she  dreaded. 
It  has  not  been  decided  yet  whether  we  are 
deceived,  or  if  perchance,  Isaac  has  not  de- 
ceived himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
matter  will  soon  be  cleared  up — go  and  lie 
down  now,  I will  do  the  same.  When  the 
inquest  begins  we  shall  be  called.” 

Helmstedt  was  necessarily  obliged  to  go  to 
his  room,  but  came  out  again  several  times 
when  Elliot  had  disappeared,  and  carefully 
looked  about  the  place ; one  glance  he  craved 
to  dream  upon,  but  he  sought  his  pillow 
without  having  the  longing  gratified. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


COGENT  SUSPICIONS. 


Helmstedt  slept  soundly  and  well.  When 
he  awakened,  the  sun  was  shining  into  his 
windows,  and  he  knew  this  was  possible 
only  during  the  advanced  forenoon . hours. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  being  startled  by  unpleasant  dreams,  and 
finding  himself  in  the  dark,  consequently  he 
must  have  slept  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
previous  day  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
had  thrown  himself  onto  his  bed  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  now  got  up  with  a perplexed 
shake  of  the  head,  and  made  jireparations 
to  join  the  family  at  breakfast.  He  thought 
it  very  strange  that  he  had  not  been  called 
the  evening  before,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  supper.  He  went  to  the  dining-room  and 
observed  by  the  table  that  breakfast  was 
over.  The  utmost  quiet  reigned  throughout 
the  house.  There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen, 
or  signs  of  any  mortal  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Still  more  perplexed,  he  answered  the  cra- 
vings of  hunger  that  began  to  make  itself 
felt  pretty  lively,  and  asserted  its  power  over 
his  thoughts,  and  after  some  waiting  conclu- 
ded to  make  the  best  of  the  cold  victuals  be- 
fore him.  He  had  barely  appeased  his  appe- 
tite, when  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall, 
they  sounded  strange  and  heavy,  and  he 
was  just  rising  to  see  who  it  was,  when  the 
large,  massive  form  of  a man,  with  a hickory 
cane  hanging  on  his  arm,  appeared  in  the 
door. 

“ Are  you  the  German  gentleman,  Mr. 1 

forget  the  name,”  said  he,  taking  a folded 
paper  out  of  his  hat,  as  if  he  wanted  to  aid 
his  memory  by  looking  at  it. 

“ Helmstedt,  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“Exactlv!  You  are  the  man  they  want 
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over  at  the  tavern  ; the  coroner,  you  ku 
about  that  murder— -here  is  the  summon  f1 

Helmstedt  expected  this,  and  replied  re 
ily: 

“ I will  go  with  you  as  soon  as  I get 
hat,  and  see  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  hoi 
it  is  as  hushed  as  if  they  were  all  dead.” 

“ I saw  Mrs.  Elliot  at  the  window  a 
came  in,  so  you  need  not  let  that  del 
you,”  the  officer  replied,  “and  the  nig' 
have  probably  run  the  racket.” 

The  man’s  address  was  neither  more  rc  1 re 
nor  uncivil  than  was  natural  for  one  in  )u 
position ; still  there  was  a certain  autho  !SI 
of  his  manner  that  impressed  Helms' E 
disagreeably;  but  he  was  annoyed,  ind' r 
when  the  man  followed  him  step  by  s lTe 
The  thing  began  to  resemble  an  arrest.  ® 
glanced  at  the  summons  again,  he  was  '^ 
quested  to  appear  “ as  witness.”  “ The  ij  ^ 
is  over  officious  and  consequential,  tha1®1 
all,”  thought  the  German,  and  he  askec  ^ 
obtrusive  companion  as  he  followed  1 * 

“ How  far  must  we  go  ? ” J ' 

“ About  a mile;  we’ll  get  there  soon.” 

Helmstedt  was  anxious  to  hear  aboul  * 
inquest,  but  the  official  appeared  disincl  ® 
to  vouchsafe  any  voluntary  information,  ® 
remained  mute  the  entire  way,  and  H ™ 
stedt  curbed  his  curiosity  until  he  arriv<  !Je' 
the  tavern. 

The  news  of  the  murder  had  spread 
the  neighborhood  like  wild-fire,  and  \ 
they  reached  the  place,  the  house  was 
rounded  with  people,  white  and  black,  i 
women  and  children,  who  failed  to  crow 
entrance,  but  stood  about  the  doors  and 
dows  while  the  two  officers,  counterpar 
the  one  with  Helmstedt,  exerted  all  ®.'i 
strength  and  authority  to  keep  back 
masses  and  obtain  space  for  the  two  ne"  ’ 
rivals  to  enter.  The  ground-door  of  the  d1 
ing  had  been  turned  into  a court-root 
the  coroner  and  hastily-called  jury. 

The  coroner  and  his  recording  assii 
were  sitting  at  a long  table ; at  the 
of  them  sat,  on  a long  wooden  bench 
twelve  jurors , to  the  left  were  the  witn 
Helmstedt  judged,  by  seeing  Mr  Elliot 
and  back  of  him  the  wooliy  heads  of  [%' 
and  Ciesar,  but  vainly  his  eyes  sought  i 
for  the  face  of  the  peddler.  After  com 
able  pressing  and  pushing  they  reache 
witness  stand.  Hehnstedt’s  arrival  cn 
remarkable  attention.  The  coroner 
bending  over  his  deputy’s  records,  whe 
officer  announced  his  presence  in  an  t 
tone,  and  started  up  with  a sharp  and 
irating  look,  gave  the  new  witness  a < = 
survey,  the  jurors  put  their  heads  tod  ^ 
wisely,  and  a murmur  ran  through  the  ci  ni 
while*  those  at  a distance  raised  themgf 
on  their  toes  to  obtain  a better  view 
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Icrm^n.  HelmStedt  noticed  thiS;  but  at_ 
Duted  it  to  tlie  peculiarly  inquisitive  na- 
re  ot  Americans,  whose  curiosity  is  on  the 
ger^m  vvve  at  every  strange  appearance  or 

He  tried  to  catch  Caesar’s  eye,  but  the  lat- 
1 turned  away  as  if  to  avoid  meeting  his 
mce.  ® 

‘ well,  sir,”  said  the  coroner,  “you  will 
good  enough  to  answer  some  questions 
at  may  be  of  importance  to  the  case  be- 
e us,  after  taking  the  usual  oath,  giving 
ur  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and 
siness.  Then  relate  all  you  know  about 
is  murder.” 

The  preliminaries  disposed  of,  Helmstedt 
re  all  the  particulars  of  the  finding  of  the 
irdered  man,  the  previous  morning  and 
1 own  share  in  the  discovery. 

Is  this  all  the  knowledge  you  have  of 
murder?” 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  is.” 

You  had  no  cognizance  of  it  until  you 
r the  body  dead  and  cold  ?” 

Not  the  remotest,  sir.” 

Then  you  will  be  able  to  explain  a few 
:umstances,  I suppose,  that  are  not  clear 
is . The  investigation  proves  the  deed 
rave  been  committed  with  a sharp,  one- 
ded  instrument,  evidently  an  ordinary 
fe ; but  on  the  forehead  of  deceased  is 
mark  of  a violent  blow  that  was  given 
ire  his  death,  and  not  far  from  the  corpse 
' metal  knob  was  found  which,  according 
ae  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  belongs  to  a 
ng-whip  used  only  by  yourself.  Have 
any  idea  how  the  button  got  there  ?” 

I think  that  is  easily  explained,”  Helm- 
t quietly  remarked,  and  then  related  his 
with  Baker  the  day  before  New 
r s.  “ The  knob  he  retained  as  a memo- 
lum,  continued  Helmstedt,  “ must  have 
« out  of  his  poeket  at  the  time  of  the 
’der.” 

We  have  heard  about  this  quarrel  from 
who  witnessed  it  but  a short  distance 
i where  it  took  place;  according  to  his 
iment  you  were  the  attacking  party  by 
ructing  his  way.  Will  you  be  good 
igh  to  give  us  your  version  of  the  at- 
and  your  reason  for  it?” 
iVith  pleasure,”  replied  Helmstedt, 

3e  mind  began  to  conceive  the  drift  of 
5 questions  and  apprehend  that  sus- 
n was  resting  on  him.  “ The  murdered 
was  a common  gambler  about  the  city, 
ew  York,  who  had  by  false  representa- 
gained  admission  to  society  here,  and 
igh  his  assumption  of  character  and 
til  imposed  on  my  employer  to  such  an 
it  that  he  was  about  to  connect  himself 
his  family  very  closely.  I made  sev- 
attempts  to  enlighten  Mr.  Elliot,  but 


failed  to  gam  a hearing,  and,  of  course,  was 
helpless  in  the  matter  without  immediate 
proof  at  hand  to  give  my  accusation  cred- 
ence. Then  I took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
*****  meeting  the  fellow  and  telling  him 
it  he  did  not  leave  this  vicinity  forthwith  I 
S exPose  his  true  character.” 

, ao  thfre  not  a personal  motive  at  the 
bottom J As  a rule  it  is  not  customary  to 
seek  a dangerous  quarrel  in  the  interests  of 
a stranger. 

,,  Helmstedt’s  face  flushed  deeply  an  instant, 
then  paled  again. 

. b no  object  whatever  in  quarreling 
with  the  murdered  man  beyond  a wish  to 
avert  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  that 
threatened  Mr.  Elliot’s  family.  If  I enter- 
tained anything  against  him  personally  I 
did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time.” 


J shall  compare  your  testimony  with 
that  of  the  other  witnesses,”  the  coroner 
replied,  frigidly ; “ perhaps  you  will  think 
of  something  else  to  add  to  yours  by  that 
time.  In  respect  to  the  metal  knob  here, 
the  records  of  the  inquest  state  it  to  have 
been  found  four  yards  away  from  the  body 
m such  a direction  that  it  appears  improb- 
able it  could  have  rolled  there  from  hi3 
pocket,  but  that  it  was  sent  there  by  a con- 
cussion  of  the  whip  was  the  idea  that  struck, 
simultaneously,  all  those  present  when  it 
was  found.  1 can  not  withhold  the  remark 
that  your  story  about  the  way  this  knob 
came  in  Mr.  Baker’s  possession  during  your 
quarrel  sounds  most  singular,  to  say  the 
least  ; and  your  statement  in  regard  to  his 
position  and  character  is  likewise  contra- 
dicted  by  his  friends  here,  who  have  known 
him  ong  and  testify  to  his  unquestionable 
social  standing  with  the  best  families  of  New 
iork.  Now  if  you  wish  to  add  anything  to 
your  testimony  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.” 

Helmstedt  s eyes  expanded  to  their  widest 
extent  while  the  coroner  was  speaking.  “ I 
should  like  to  understand  my  position  here  ” 
said  he,  “before  I say  anything  more.  If’l 
am  accused  of  anything  I should  like  to 
know  it.  My  statements  are  criticised  and 
mistrusted,  and  my  accuser  seems  to  consti- 
tute himself  my  judge  also.” 

“ 5.  ou  are  neither  accused  nor  am  I jmur 
judge.  My  duty  as  coroner  requires  me  to 
follow  such  facts  as  are  elicited  from  the  wit- 
nesses as  may  throw  the  faintest  light  on  the 
mystery  of  this  murder.  I am  doin^  only 
my  duty,  sir.” 

I can  but  reiterate  my  words  and  assure 
you  they  are  strictly  true.  If  Isaac,  the  old 
peddler,  were  present  he  would  confirm  at 
least  that  part  relating  to  Baker’s  profession 
and  character.  The  kidnapping  affair, 
wherein  he  played  the  principal  part,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  peddler’s  story,  I should 
think,  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him.” 

“ Possibly,  and  possibly  not,  you  will  con- 
cede that  if  a man  wants  to  steal  away  slaves 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  bosom  of  any  family  first ; 
but  when  he  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
member  of  that  family  and  partaker  and 
sharer  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness,  it 
would  be  the  surest  insanity  to  imperil  his 
chances  by  stealing,  in  secret,  a few  of  their 
negros.  Isaac  has  evidently  discovered  his 
mistake,  for  he  disappeared  since  early  last 
evening.  Csesar’s  testimony,  even  if  it  were 
valid,  amounts  to  little,  and  consists  of  few 
words  he  overheard  from  the  black  runa- 
ways. So  at  present  we  can  be  guided  only 
by  that  which  looks  probable  and  reason- 
able. After  this  insight  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  if  you  have  nothing  to  remark,  I will 
put  a last  question  to  you.” 

All  Helmstedt  knew  about  Baker  was 
second-handed,  and  its  chief  source,  Seifert. 
By  the  way,  neither  a particularly  pure  nor 


were  that  evening  between  ten  and  eleve 

o’clock.”  t 

Helmstedt’s  face  turned  deathly  pale  ; t 
stared  at  the  coroner  a moment  then  droppe  m 
his  eyes.  The  various  circumstances  wei, 
compiling  against  him  in  a mountain  of  ev  ifllt 
dence.  His  quarrel  with  Baker,  and  h aIL 
confessed  intention  to  drive  him  out  of  tl 
neighborhood,  the  button  from  his  ridin 
whip,  and,  lastly,  his  absence  from  tl 001 
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house  at  the  time  of  the  murder— an  a 
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reliable  one.  He  began  to  have  his  own 


doubts.  The  investigation  and  the  coroner’s 
calm  and  deliberate  view  of  the  circum- 
stances had  the  effect  of  making  him  think 
if,  perhaps,  he  had  not,  by  his  excessive 
jealousy,  rashly  accused  the  man  of  things 
he  was  only  too  ready  to  believe  because  they 
coincided  with  his  wishes. 

“ I have  nothing  to  add  to  my  testimony, 
he  replied  after  a pause,  “ and  if  my  opinion 
proves  erroneous,  my  actions  have  at  least 
been  influenced  by  the  purest  motives. 

The  coroner  continued:  “The  murdered 
man  left  the  Biverhouse,  on  the  horse  he 
generally  rode,  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  same  horse 
was  observed  standing,  hitched  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  deed  was  committed  and 
where  it  was  still  standing  the  following 
morning.  Owing  to  the  intense  darkness  of 
the  night,  it  required  about  three  hours  to 
reach  this  place,  if  he  came  by  a direct 
route,  possibly  it  was  nine  o’clock  when  he 
got  there,  or  later  ; but  that  the  murder  was 
committed  before  eleven  o’clock  is  proven 
by  the  grass  that  the  severity  of  the  rain 
had  cleansed  of  all  blood  traces.  I mention 
these  particulars  that  you  may  fully  realize 
the  importance  of  the  question  I am  going 
to  ask  you.  According  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  your  bed 
had  not  yet  been  occupied  by  eleven  o’clock, 
and  it  was  shortly  after  that  hour,  when  it 
was  beginning  to  rain,  you  entered  the 
house,  saying  you  were  belated  in  returning 
home.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  would  be  tempted,  on  such  a pitchy 
dark  night,  to  take  a walk  without  some 
reason,  and  I would  like  to  know  where  you 


sence  he  had  admitted  to  Elliot  at  the  time-' 
all  this  passed  through  his  brain  like  a flas  “ 
leaving  him  but  this  alternative— eith 
strengthen  the  suspicions  against  him  li 
refusing  to  answer  the  question,  or  remo'"11 
all  their  doubts  at  once  by  telling  of  1 u 
presence  in  Ellen’s  room.  Jv! 

“ Well,”  said  thecoroner,  “ you musthaf111 
left  the  house  for  some  purpose  and  pass™! 
the  time  somewhere!  We  are  waiting  l1™1 
your  answer.”  . , 

Helmstedt  came  to  a quick  resolutic  F 
Ellen’s  reputation  was  at  stake.  He  wot  1 
accept  his  fate  let  it  be  what  it  would.  V 
a vision  of  her  floated  in  his  mind  as  she ' “I 
modestly  confessed  her  love,  he  determmv1* 
no  martyrdom  should  force  him  to  utte 
word  that  could  reflect  on  or  injure  her.  F 
“I  am  not  in  a situation  to  answer  yd™1 
question  as  easliy  as  it  would  be  under  otl  e 
circumstances  to  prove  my  entire  ignorai 
of  this  crime.” 


The  coroner  looked  keenly  into  the  frai 
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open  countenance  of  the  speaker,  who  ii  ^ 
his  glance  with  erected  head  and  determii 

manner.  ‘Sit 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  consequence 
declining  to  answer  this  question  ?” 


“ I am.  And  though  it  leaves  me  un 


suspicion,  still  I must  decline  to  name 


he,  i 
«o! 


ill  ere< 


place  where  that  time  was  passed.  It  se«frdt 
to  me  it  would  not  require  a master  mine 
conjure  up  circumstances  wherein  even 
innocent  man  may  be  forced  to  silence. 

“ I must  confess,  sir,”  replied  the  coro 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  “ that  where  t, 
question  is  one  bearing  closely  on  o 
jugular,  it  takes  a more  imaginative  m 
than  mine  to  conjure  them  up.  I shall 
mit  your  refusal,  together  with  the  facts 
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time  I am  under  the  necessity  of  pla 
you  under  arrest,  unless  you  change  ; 
mind  and  conclude  wisely  to  vindicate  y 
self.” 

Helmstedt  bowed,  pale  and  calm, 
your  duty,  sir.  I trust  it  will  soon  beo 
apparent  that  this  accusation  is  utterly 
founded.” 

“ Bryan,  take  this  gentleman  up  st 
into  the  room  adjoining  that  where  > 
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ppse  is,”  the  coroner  called  to  one  of  the 
;ending  officials , “ this  evening  he  will  be 
sen  to  the  county  jail.” 
jWithout  a word’ Helmstedt  followed  the 
in,  but  back  of  him  a buzzing  of  voices 
d loud  expressions  told  of  the  excitement 
it  had  been  suppressed  until  now  by  the 
iwd  of  lisieners. 

The  prisoner  entered  a bare,  cheerless 
>m,  furnished  with  a solitary  three-legged 
ol,  and  there  wore  a number  of  corn- 
>s,  showing  for  what  purpose  the  room 
i been  used.  The  door  closed  and  the 
f turned  in  the  lock.  The  noise  and  tu- 
ilt  from  the  street  did  not  trouble  him  ; 
Iking  up  and  down  the  room,  he  began 
realize,  notwithstanding  his  enthusiastic 
olve  to  endure  martyrdom  like  a hero, 
.t  there  was  a possibility  of  a taste  of  it 
aing  to  him  in  a prison  cell.  But  he  over- 
ae  the  weakness  and  substituted  visions 
the  reception  of  the  news  at  Oaklea, 
en  Mr.  Elliot  w'ould  tell  them  of  his  ar- 
t.  Of  course  he  would  relate  the  cause 
it,  and  of  his  refusal  to  tell  where  he  spent 
night  of  the  murder.  Would  Ellen  be- 
7 herself,  and  thus  unravel  the  complica- 
i with  one  word?  Helmstedt  amused 
lself  by  drawing  any  number  of  imaginary 
;ures. 

he  jury  had  adjourned  and  separated 
il  the  next  morning.  The  coroner  and 
deputy  were  left  alone  in  the  room  en- 
ed  in  looking  over  the  records,  when 
ot  returned,  gloves  in  hand,  preparatory 
iding  home. 

Anything  special  come  to  light? ” 

Sit  here  a moment,”  replied  the  coroner, 
have  had  the  room  the  prisoner  occupies 
rour  house  searched.  The  officers  have 
. returned,  and  report  nothing  that  can 
ngthen  our  suspicions  in  regard  to  the 
rder,  but  in  his  trunk  they  found  this 
3,  that  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  mo- 
of  it.  The  subject  touches  upon  your 
lestic  privacy  to  some  extent,  and  I con- 
red  it  advisable  to  speak  to  you  about  it 
, and  avoid  giving  the  matter  any  more 
licity  than  absolutely  necessary.” 
lliot  read  and  turned  pale.  It  was  the 
3 Ellen  had  written  to  Helmstedt  a few 
s before. 

You  will  observe  she  writes:  ‘If  there 
aythingtobe  found  out  about  him,’  evi- 
Itly  meaning  Baker,  ‘ it  must  be  done  at 
jb.  I feel  as  if  I were  enclosed  in  a web 
I I shall  never  escape,  or  as  if  I had  been 
1 during  my  absence,  etc.,  etc.’  Now, 
fcose  there  was  some  understanding  be- 
tn  the  writer  and  the  prisoner,  as,  judging 
■his  there  must  have  been,  then  we  have 
msonable  explanation  of  a motive  for  the 
&,  particularly  as  the  following  day  was 


fixed  for  the  engagement.  This  document 
must  be  placed  before  the  jury.” 

“ For  God’s  sake  spare  me  any  publicity ! ” 
Elliot  exclaimed,  traversing  the  room  ex- 
citedly. “ There  could  not  have  been  any  un- 
derstanding of  a private  nature  between 
them,  for  my  daughter  was  scarcely  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  house  after  the  arrival  of 
this  German ! then  adding,  with  a pressure 
of  the  hand  over  his  eyes,  “ but  it  is  all  the 
more  distressing,  that  the  girl  should  turn 
from  her  parents  to  seek  protection  from  an 
utter  stranger.  I beg  of  you  do  not  drag 
my  family  affairs  into  court!  ” 

“ Listen  to  me,  sir.  If  your  daughter  re- 
mains here  she  will  certainly  be  summoned 
and  interrogated.  Take  my  advice,  go 
home,  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  wife, 
but  do  not  permit  your  daughter  to  hear  a 
word  of  the  affair,  and  quietly  send  them 
both  to  New  Orleans  for  a month  or  six 
weeks.  This  is  all  I can  say.  I shall,  of 
course,  be  in  ignorance  of  your  proceedings.” 

Elliot  stared  a moment  blankly  into  the 
coroner’s  face,  then,  pressing  his  hand  on 
silence,  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  X. 


IN  PKISON. 

Winter,  veritable  winter,  had  come  during 
the  night.  The  snow  covered  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  the  sun’s 
rays  had  little  effect  on  the  glittering  sur- 
face. 

Helmstedt  sat  by  the  iron-barred  window 
of  his  prison  cell,  looking  down  in  the  yard 
and  watching  the  snow  birds  picking  and 
chirping  on  the  white  frosted  crust.  Ten. 
days  he  had  been  here,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  grand  j ury.  The  first  days  were  passed 
in  quiet  suspense.  Several  strangers,  with 
true  American  assurance,  had  visited  him- 
to  gratify  their  curiosity.  Three  lawyers 
had  called  and  carefully  inquired  into  the 
state  of  his  purse,  and  offered  their  services;, 
and  at  every  call  he  had  hoped  for  some 
word  from  Oaklea.  But,  as  day  after  day 
went  by,  the  visits  ceased,  and  the  jailor  in- 
formed him  of  the  close  of  the  coroner’s  in- 
vestigation, and  the  assignment  of  the  case 
to  the  grand  jury.  He  became  uneasy.  His 
mind  was  not  occupied  with  thoughts  of  his 
fate.  A thousand  things  might  occur  dur- 
ing the  trial  that  would  favor  him  and  prove 
his  innocence,  and  point  to  the  guilty  party; 
but  how  was  it  possible  for  Ellen  to  remain 
in  ignorance  -of  his  situation,  when  hun- 
dreds witnessed  the  case  ? or  what  prevented 
her  from  sending  him,  if  only  one  word,  of 
comfort?  Her  energetic  nature  certainly 
would  not  be  deterred  by  any  trifling  impe- 
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diment.  Why,  why  did  he  nor.  hear  from 
her?  was  tire  question  that  troubled  him 
constantly,  without  dreaming  of  the  actual 


cause. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  jailor  brought  him 
a copy  of  the  daily  paper,  published  'n  the 
town,  that  had  received  such  a refreshing 
impetus,  by  the  startling  item  of  a murder, 
like  perishing  weeds,  after  a rain.  Murder 
and  mystery  are  a great  blessing  to  news- 
papers, and  this  one  conclusively  proved 
that  the  proprietor  and  publisher  would 
have  considered  it  slighting  a providential 
windfall  if  it  had  disregarded  the  minutest 
little  item  in  showing  up  this  murder  in  all 
its  various  colorings. 

Helmstedt  read  the  story  of  the  murder  as 
it  was  here  given,  so  simple  and  plain  that 
not  a doubt  could  possibly  remain  of  his 
guilt.  His  head  began  to  swim,  and  a dizzy 
feeling  came  over  him,  and  he  wondered  in- 
deed if  he  were  guilty,  and  if  the  writer  of 
this  article  had  seen  him  commit  the  bloody 
deed.  He  gathered  from  it  the  cause  of 
Ellen’s  inactivity,  and  at  the  same  time 
mixed  tilings  up  terribly  for  him.  After 
reviewing  all  the  circumstances  as  brought 
to  light  by  the  coroner,  it  flourished  anew 
with  the  particulars  of  the  note  that  was 
found  in  his  trunk,  another  bit  of  informa- 
tion. new  to  Helmstedt.  “ This  note,”  said 
the  paper,  “ proves  beyond  a doubt  the  in- 
timacy between  himself  and  a young  lady 
of  the  house,  and  points  to  a mutual  enmity 
toward  the  murdered  man.  The  young 
lady  was  about  to  be  betrothed  to  the  latter, 
much  against  her  inclination,  in  a few  days. 
No  one  could  be  interested  in  his  death,  but 
the  man  that  was  to  be  robbed  of  the  lady 
he  loved,  and  she  who  was  to  be  forced  into 
a marriage  contract  with  a hated  suitor. 
The  man  had  not  another  enemy  in  the 
whole  country.  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  the  German,  the  young  lady  left  the 
State,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  call  her 
as  a witness,  and  eluding  an  examination 
herself.  The  negligence  of  the  coroner  is  to 
be  lamented  for  not  securing  this  important 
witness  directly  after  finding  this  most  sig- 
nificant piece  of  paper. 

“We  do  not  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
our  own  suspicions  ; but  the  question  still 
remains  unsettled  how  the  deaf  h wound  was 
given.  It  is  an  unsteady  stab,  upward,  di- 
rected in  anything  but  a masculine  manner, 
or  as  men  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a knife. 
If  we  accept  this  view  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wound,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a woman’s  hand  sent  the  knife 
home.  Then  it  is  easily  explained  how  the 
man  came  to  be  in  the  spot  where  he  was 
found.  A few  words  from  her  might  have 
been  sufficient  excuse  to  decoy  him.  A well 


d i reefed  bio  w sent  the  man  reeling  back war< 
just  as  the  woman  struck  the  knife  into  li: 

breast.” 

Heavens  1 thought  Heimstedt,  the  seen 
sanctuary  of  bis  heart  thrown  open  to  tb 
public!  His  love  made  public  propert; 
and  trampled  in  the  mud.  That  pure,  inm 
cent  child  torn  from  the  heart  of  home  an 
branded  to  the  observation  of  the  world 
Ellen  made  into  a calculating  murderess 
Almost  maddening  were  the  thoughts. 

He  started  from  his  chair,  holding  h 
throbbing  head  between  his  hands.  W; 
he  insane,  or  was  all  the  world  becomii 
so?  He  took  up  the  paper  again,  read  ea( 
paragraph  carefully,  how  devilish,  and  y 
how  natural  the  fellow’s  logic  sounded.  I 
would  have  believed  every  word  of  it  hie 
self  if  he  had  been  anyqne  else. 

Ellen  was  gone  ; gone  to  escape  the  sea 
dal  and  disgrace  with  which  she  was  co 
nected ; gone,  perhaps,  across  the  ocea 
while  every  paper  in  the  United  States  w 
sounding  her  name.  A feeling  of  bitterm 
arose  in  his  heart  at  thoughts  of  being  1 
alone  to  his  fate  in  this  manner,  but  w.M 
conquered,  as  her  fair,  pure  face  flashed  li  L 
a sweet  picture  before  him.  She  had  be  „| 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  true,  state  of  affai 
by  her  parents,  he  believed ; but  wh 
availed  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  h 
reputation’s  sake  ? He  had  only  involv 
her  more  by  his  silence,  and  himself  lil 
wise.  » 

The  rattling  of  the  key  in  the  lock  arous 
him.  Another  curious  visitor,  thought  1 
as  it  was  not  meal  time,  neither  the  he 
for  the  regular  round  of  the  turn-key ; t 
he  was  relieved,  at  all  events,  to  see  a 
one,  and  converse,  and  hear  about  mattf 
in  the  outer  world. 

A woman,  disguised  by  a large  man! 
and  head  and  face  muffled  in  a black  s 
wrap,  entered. 

“ You  can  knock,  ma’am,  when  you  wi 
to  come  out,”  the  turn-key  said,  as  he  cloi 
the  door  again.  _ > jJe 

The  woman  threw  aside  her  wrapping, 
and  came  toward  him  with  out-stretcl  r], 
hands.  _ I „ 

“ How  do  you  do,  August  ?”  said  she,  i y, 
voice  quivering  with  emotion.  _ j vj. 
The  prisoner  jumped  from  his  chi' 
astounded. 

“ Mrs.  Morton ! ” he  exclaimed,  tak  fj 
her  hand,  with  hesitation,  “ you  are  L 
last  person  in  the  world  I would  have  iool  a 
for ! ” 

“ It  is  not  Mrs.  Morton,  but  Pauline 
ters,  who  comes  to  you,”  she  returned,  w 
tearful  eyes.  “ I know  all  you  would  s 
August,  that  I have  forfeited  the  right  to 
interested  in  you,  but  “ circumstances  a 
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ises,  and  perhaps  you  will  judge  me  with 
iore  leniency  before  I leave  you.  Sit 
wvn  again,  and  permit  me  to  sit  beside  you 
little  while.  ’ She  drew  the  only  other  chair 
1 the  cei  I close  to  the  one  he  occupied  before 
e was  able  to  collect  his  wits  and  decide 
3w  to  act. 

Before  I tell  you  what  I came  for,  we 
ust  have  an  understanding.  You  must 
ive  confidence  in  me,  August,  and  if  you 
unk  1 should  be  more  reserved,  if  I disre- 
ird  ci  ain  proprieties,  look  around  your 
'ison  am.  consider  your  situation.  That 
rces  me  to  be  plain.  You  were  very  much 
rprised  to  find  me  the  wife  of  a wealthy 
anter,  but  that,  yon  know,”  she  added, 
ith  a merry  twinkle  in  her  sympathetic 
es,  “ was  your  doing,  August ! ” 

“ My  doing  ? ” he  cried  in  astonishment, 
igularly  touched  by  her  manner. 

“ It  is  a simple  story  that  may  enlighten 
• the  subject,”  she  replied,  dropping  her 
es,  “ I owe  you  an  explanation  of  the  first 
xt  of  it,  when  you  met  me  in  New  York 
d > did  not  know  what  to  think  of  me. 
m’t  let  the  story  bore  you,  but  I must  give 
u a part  of  it,  so  that  you  may  fully  com- 
ehend  me. 

“You  are  aware  that  I came  to  this  coun- 
r with  an  acquaintance,  and  that  her  rei- 
ves, with  whom  we  expected  to  make  our 
m-  , moved  into  the  country.  I knew  I 
md  support  myself  in  a city  like  New 
>rk,  with  my  needle,  and  did  not  know 
lat  my  prospects  would  be  in  a little  town. 

I remained.  Fortunately  I obtained  a re- 
futable place  to  board,  and  in  a couple  of 
ys  I succeeded  in  securing  a situation  in 
dress-making  establishment.  My  igno- 
ioe  of  the  language  prevented  me  from 
iouating  with  my  fellow-workwomen  at 
it,  but  being  constantly  among  Ameri- 
is,  and  hearing  nothing  but  English,  with 
isiderable  practice  daily,  I soon  overcome 
s impediment,  and  was  as  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  work-room  as  if  I were  to 
3 ‘manor  born.’  I did  not  trouble  my- 
f about  the  lives  and  associations  of  the 
Is  outside  of  our  work-room,  and  passed 
my  idle  time  with  the  family  I boarded 
h,  and  consequently  when  I received  an 
'itation  one  morning  from  a number  of 
t ing  girls  to  attend  a ball  with  them,  I 
epted  without  mistrusting  any  ill. 

1 had  never  been  to  any  place  of  amuse- 
nt  in  the  city,  and  dancing  was  a passion 
h me  of  old,  and  I promised  to  go  in 
irt  and  soul  with  delight.  As  I was  not 
liliar  with  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
;ets,  the  girls  said  they  had  hired  a car- 
re  and  would  call  for  me.  About  nine 
ock  on  the  appointed  evening  we  en- 
;d  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall  of  the  J 


house.  I could  not  even  to-day  tell  vou 
where  it  is  located.  The  saloon  was  not 
arge,  and  the  company,  judging  their  toi- 
lets, were  ‘select.’  The  two  girls  led  me 
to  a vacant  seat,  and  were  scarcely  seated 
themselves  before  they  were  invited  to 
dance,  leaving  me  quite  alone ; but  not 
long,  for  a gentleman  had  cast  his  eves  over 
the  collected  company  and  rested' on  me. 
lie  came  up,  with  an  insolent  smile  on  his 
face,  bent  over  me  and  -whispered.  I heard 
words  that  sent  indignant  blood  to  my  face, 

while  my  heart  seemed  standing  still  with 
horror.  I do  not  remember  what  1 said, 
when  I recovered  strength  to  speak,  but  the 
creature  stared  at  me  a moment  and  then 
burst  into  a hateful  shout  of  laughter,  and 
came  nearer.  At  this  moment  I espied  one 
of  the  girls  sweeping  down  the  room  on  the 
arm  of  a man,  and  flew  rather  than  ran  to- 
ward her,  clinging  to  her  arm  for  protec- 
tion ; but  my  persecutor  was  there  also 
laughing  immoderately,  as  he  asked  her : 

“ ‘ Dl(i  you  fetch  the  sly  cat  here,  Cora, 
and  is  she  really  as  green  as  she  affects  to  be  ?’ 

. “ I expect  you  have  been  acting  the  un- 
civil bear,  as  usual,’  she  replied,  laughing 
also.  Then  turning  back  on  him  she  whis- 
pered to  me  : ‘ Don’t  be  too  prudish  ; he 

is  blunt,  but  generous !’ 

“ In  my  awful  terror,  I realized  where  I 
was.  Oh,  the  fright ; the  fear  of  that  mo- 
ment! I thought  I should  lose  my  senses. 
When  I felt  the  man  touch  my  chin,  I 
pushed  him  away  with  the  force  of  despera- 
tion that  he  staggered  back  a step,  and  I 
began  to  cry  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

“The  music  struck  up  a quadrille,  and  the 
couples  hurried  by  us  to  their  places;  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  us.  Then  I heard  a 
quiet  voice, _ saying,  ‘ If  you  are  a gentle- 
man,  you  will  not  annoy  this  lady  anv  long- 
er. You  see  you  have  made  a mistake,  as 
she  evidently  has,  in  the  company  she  is  in. 
Come  with  me,  child.’  An  elderly  man 
standing  near  me  offered  his  arm  with  these 
words,  and  I became  wonderfully  reassured 
and  quieted,  and  I clutched  at  the  arm,  like 
a drowning  person. 

“ I want  to  leave  here,  sir,  please  lead  me 
to  the  door,  I want  to  go  home ! 

“ ‘You  shall  go  there,  unmolested,’  he  re- 
plied. ‘I  will  accompany  you  myself.’ 

‘ -fhe  latter  part  of  his  remark  aroused  a 
new  mistrust.  I let  go  of  his  arm,  saying : 

“ If  you  are  sincere,  you  will  leave  me  at 
the  door.  I will  find  some  conveyance  to 
take  me  home. 

“He  looked  closely  into  my  face  a moment, 
then  said  : ‘ Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  shall  be 

as  you  wish,  but  first  do  me  the  favor,  and 
compose  yourself  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
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rooms.  Think  you  are  going  with  your  fa- 
ther. Trust  me!’ 

“I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  quiet 
voice  or  his  honest  face  that  scattered  my 
doubts  ; but  I we  it  with  him.  He  ordered 
refreshments  ;.n  i then  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  be  in  my  present  position  ; how  I 
got  to  the  hall.  I related  everything,  my 
limited  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  in 
New  York,  and  how  I happened  to  be  in 
that  fearful  place. 

‘And  you  have  no  relatives  here,  no  one 
to  whom  your  affections  cling  ? ’ 

“I  could  answer  with  a clear  conscience 
in  the  negative. 

“After  taking  the  address  of  my  boarding 
place  and  the  establishment  where  I was 
employed,  he  took  me  to  a carriage,  paid  the 
driver,  and  sent  me  home. 

“Two  days  after,  in  the  afternoon,  I was 
called  from  the  work-room,  to  see  a visitor. 
It  was  the  old  gentleman  of  that  eventful 
ball.  He  asked  me  to  take  a walk  with  him. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  particular  : 
‘Tell  the  mistress  your  uncle  requests  it ; ’ 
then  added,  ‘ I shall  endeavor  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  name.’ 

“ I think  it  was  more  curiosity  than  any 
other  feeling  that  influenced  me  to  favor  his 
request.  My  mind  had  been  very  much  en- 
gaged with  thoughts  of  him  the  two  days 
past.  It  was  daylight  and  sunshine,  and 
what  had  I to  fear?  I went  with  him  to  a 
retired  spot  in  a large  confectionery  on 
Broadway.  He  led  me,  and  there  made  me 
this  proposition : 

“ ‘I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
Newr  York,’  said  he,  ‘and  am  tired  of  hotel 
life  and  long  for  the  comforts  of  home.  My 
only  daughter  spends  most  of  the  season 
with  friends  of  hers  at  Saratoga,  and  does 
not  consider  me  at  all  an  object  of  care.  I 
have  long  been  looking  for  some  one  whom 
I could  interest  with  ties  of  duty  or  grati- 
tude, to  make  a cheerful  home  for  me.  I 
am  past  the  age  of  frivolity  and  nonsense, 
and  require  only  care  and  enlivening  socie- 
ty. I have  made  inquiries  about  you  and 
your  situation,  that  lead  me  to  hope  that 
you  might  be  induced  to  accept  a place  in 
my  home  as  my  niece  and  general  superior 
during  my  stay  in  the  city.  You  are  to  be 
entirely  your  own  mistress,  and  if  you 
should  learn  to  have  any  feeling  of  interest, 
let  it  be  that  of  gratitude.’ 

“ About  my  future,  when  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  South,  he  said,  we  could  settle 
later. 

“If  any  one  has  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
life  of  a seamstress,  they  will  not  be  sur- 
prised because  I accepted.  At  first,  with 
the  most  cautious  measures  in  all  my  move- 
ments and  actions  ; but  I found  them  un-  I 
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necessary.  All  Mr.  Morton'  wanted  was 
house-keeper  who  would  anticipate  all  h 
wishes,  and  a companion  to  ride  out  wil 
him,  and  talk  to  him  when  he  came  hon 
in  the  evenings.  And  for  this  he  supplie 
me  abundantly  w ith  more  than  heart  cou 
wish.  Whether  I was  happier  than  befo 
is  a question. 

“Mr.  Morton  entertained  little  company 
home,  and  I lived  without  an  associate,  ar 
with  all  the  wealth  of  my  surroundings 
was  isolated  and  desolate.  I had  nothing 
occupy  my  time,  but  walking  out,  and  stud 
ing  Mr.  Morton’s  comfort ; and  the  only  sab  \ 
faction  I had  was  the  attachment  the  o 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  for  me.  I 
could  not  have  treated  his  own  daught h 
with  more  considerate  affection. 


! 


“In  September  he  went  south,  and  disco 
ered  that  his  daughter  had  become  rnela 
choly  mad,  or  nearly  so.  He  attributed 
to  the  lonely  life  down  there,  and  express' 
fears  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  enjoying  1 
home,  now  that  he  did  not  have  me  to  ma 
it  happy  for  him.  He  asked  me  to  come 
him,  in  the  only  way  it  was  possible, 
avoid  misinterpretation.  He  asked  me 
be  his  wife.  I need  not  repeat  all  the  o 
jections  that  rose  in  my  mind  at  this  sta: 
ling  proposition.  It  was  robbing  my  you 
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of  all  its  rosy  dreams,  but  offered  me  a j 
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sition  that  I had  never  ventured  to  drea 
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I asked  for  two  weeks  in  which  to  ma! lct 
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let 

hr 


up  my  mind. 

“During  this  time  I met  you,  Augusi!jt 
she  said,  lowering  her  voice;  “and  I confess* 
was  more  than  the  recollections  of  our  chil 
hood  days  that  drew  me  to  you.  You  we 
here  alone,  friendless,  like  myself.  I imi 
ined  Heaven  had  given  me  this  sign  tha' 
was  not  to  sacrifice  my  youth  for  a strang 
I knew  Mr.  Morton  cared  more  for  the  co 
venience  I was  to  him  than  for  me,  and  tl 
another  person  would  be  received  into  ! 
family  as  acceptably  if  he  were  assured 
the  same  attention  to  his  comfort,  and 
knew  I would  be  happier  by  the  change, 
thought  foolishly,  of  course.  I was  justifi 
in  casting  aside  all  reserve,  and  think  on 
of  your  welfare.  I opened  my  whole  lies 
to  you,  and  was,  proudly,  suspiciously, 
most  insultingly,  rejected. 

“ Pride  is  really  something  nice  to  have 
she  continued,  slowly,  and  with  a de< 
drawn  sigh.  If  it  had  not  been  for  pri< 

I should  have  died  that  night.  The  mi 
sensitive  fibres  of  my  woman’s  heart  h, 
been  rudely  wounded;  my  honor  and  r 
love  ; and  the  only  way  to  save  myself,  w 
to  forget  that  you  existed.  The  followi 
day  I sent  Mr.  Morton  my  consent  to  B ^ 
marriage.” 
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Helmstedt  said, 


Forgive  me,  Pauline!’ 
ling  out  his  hand. 

Never  mind  all  that  now,  it  is  past 
lorgotten  as  soon  as  we  heard  about 
r trouble.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
uam,  that  I may  more  readily  join  your 
fidence.  When  I possess  that,  I shall 
atisfied.  Now  tell  me,  do  you  fully  com- 
lend  your  position  ?” 

Care  has  been  taken  that  not  one  item 
: sha11  escape  me,”  he  replied,  pointing 
le  paper. 

i.nd  are  you  not  going  to  exercise  the 
expedient  left  you,  and  tell  where 
were  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? ” 

STo,”  Helmstedt  replied,  decisively. 
ie  looked  up  quickly,  struck  by  his  short 
positive  answer.  “Are  you  doubting 
igam?  she  asked.  “I  don’t  want  to 
into  your  secrets,  but  I wanted  to  know 
ively  if  you  would  rather  suffer  the 
equence  that  betray  what  you  had  no 
; to.  according  to  your  ideas  of  right, 
attention  to  me  now,  August,  I know 
all  the  testimony  the  coroner  has  col- 
d,  and  all  the  surmises  and  inferences, 
also  enclose  poor,  innocent  Ellen,  are 
I know  it.  But,  August,  my  tongue 
I ; yes,  more  than  yours  ; and  to-day 
3 obliged  to  listen  to  remarks  that  were 
ed  by  people  in  our  house,  officers, 
you  were,  according  to  proofs,  if  not 
ctual  murderer,  at  least  party  to  the 
•,  and  would  certainly  suffer  for  it.” 

7 e shall  see ! ” 

se  what!  your  destruction?  Waiting 
1 ot  save  you ; the  matter  calls  for  ac- 
To  meet  falsehood  with  falsehood  is 
only  salvation ! ” 
do  not  understand  you.” 
ell  them  you  were  some  place — for  in- 
she  added,  while  a deep  red  spread  j 
ier  face  and  neck,  “tell  them  you  passed  | 
Four  with  me,  and  did  not  wish  to  j 
of  it  for  fear  of  compromising  me ; I 
ill  tell  them,  and  you  corroborate  my 
. It  is  not  to  be  such  a dreadful  sacri-  ! 
s you  imagine,  for  me ; but  for  you, 
of  it,  August ; it  is  your  only  chance 
ipe  a terrible  fate ! ” 

nostedt  looked  at  the  excited  woman, 
it  being  able  to  reply  for  the  moment, 

; clearly  perceived  that  he  could  not 
her  pian,  even  if  it  incurred  less  dan- 
in  he,  at  the  first  glance,  supposed  ; 
ole  nature  revolted  at  the  idea.  But 
idy,  self-abnegation  and  forgetfulness 
oposition  implied,  together  with  the 
si  on  of  solicitude  that  trembled  in 
es,  touched  him  to  the  heart,  know- 
w little  he  deserved  it. 
hank  you,  Pauline,  from  my  soul,  I 


thank  you,  but  do  you  realize  the  extent  of 
your  proposal  ?” 

I do,  indeed,  August,  and  also  consider 
the  posable  consequences ; but  I repeat,  it 
will  be  no  sacrifice.  Let  me  act,  and  do  not 
deny  my  declaration ; that  is  all  I request 
of  you.”  u 

“ The  matter  is  too  serious  for  one  to  re- 
ply with  less  than  the  utmost  candor 
though  it  be  painful  for  both  of  us.  You 
, are  married,  and  have  refuge,  security,  and 
i position  for  life,  Pauline.  What  you  have 
1 in  view,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual,  and  explain 
1 condemn  you,  ostracize  you 

socially  -Let  me  finish, please,  he  exclaimed, 

, as  sbe  began  to  interrupt  him.  “This  might 
| be  less  a sacrifice,  if  it  were  done  for  a man, 

I who  was  situated  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
heart,  and  make  such  reparation  as  would 
naturally  be  the  first  ,and  highest  duty — re- 
store your  honor  and  good  name  by  a legal 
union.  That,  Pauline,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
k°n  this  case.  I o we  you  this  confession 
that  has  not  passed  my  lips  before.  I am 
word  and  inciination  elsewhere, 
and  I would  be  base  indeed  to  aecept  this 
sacrifice  from  you,  that  could  in  no  manner 
be  requited.” 

“Are  you  through,  sir?”  she  retorted,  with 
an  expression  of  scorn  and  wounded  pride 
playing  about  her  mouth.  “ Who  told  you 
I was  doing  this  for  your  sake,  or  that  I 
want  as  much  as  a thought  in  return  ? I 
permitted  you  to  look  into  my  very  soul, 
that  you  might  know  me  for  a woman  who 
had  nought  to  reproach  neiself  with — a wo* 
j man  to  be  trusted.  If  that  which  once  ex- 
j isted  were  not  dead,  do  you  think  I would 
i have  told-vou  all  this  without  reserve  ? I 
| did  not  think  that  you  were  so  narrow- 
! minded  as  to  imagine  my  motive  was  a sel- 
fish one,  and  that  you  considered  it  indis- 
pensable to  remind  me  of  your  immense  in- 
difference, as  if  I were  not  made  aware  of  it!” 

Helmstedt  jumped  up  and  walked  the 
floor  m perplexity.  “ 1 did  not  intend  to  of- 
iend  you,  Pauline,  but  has  not  every  sacrifice 
its  motive  and  justification  ? If  your  propo- 
sition could  be  carried  out,  you  would,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  lose  your  good  name. 

To  what  purpose  do  you  want  to  immolate 
yourself  if  I have  no  part  in  the  motive  ? 
My  error  was  a very  natural,  and  my  objec- 
tion an  honorable  one.” 


“My immolation,  if  you  choose  to  callit  so 
has  its  motive  and  its  justification  ; bat,  as 
I told  you  before,  my  tongue  is  tied,  even 
more  than  yours  could  he,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  wall  say  nothing  more  about  it.  Do 
look  at  the  matter  properly,  and  as  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  court  from  making  a 
terrible  blunder,  and  commit  a greater 
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wrong,  if  you  can  not  vindicate  yourself,  and 
don’t  bother  about  my  motives.  Even  a lie 
may  become  sublime  in  its  uses,  and  it  will 
be  nothing  less  suicidal  if  you  do  not  grasp 
at  the  only  hand  held  out  to  save  you.” 

“Impossible  ! It  is  needless  to  reiterate 
any  aversion  to  anything  of  the  kind  ; but 
tell  me,  Pauline,  would  you  knowingly  and 
willfully  perjure  yourself  in  a cause  that 
you  are  not  even  called  upon  as  a witness  ?” 

“ There  is  no  occasion  for  taking  any 
oath  ! ” she  replied,  zealously.  “If  you  had 
given  me  a chance,  I should  have  explained 
the  whole  mode  of  operation  before  this ! 
There  are  ways  and  means  of  imparting  the 
secret  to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  influencing 
their  verdict,  without  bringing  the  subject 
into  the  witness  stand.  Mr.  Morton  is  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  most  all  the  officials, 
and  has  great  influence  in  the  county  ; and 
every  individual  who  will  be  informed  of 
the  matter  wili  comprehend  that  if  it  is 
made  public,  it  will  be  inflicting  a sore  ca- 
lamity on  the  family.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
become  public,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  will 
serve  to  give  you  unconditional  freedom, 
and  spare  me  appearing  as  a witness.  And 
now,  August,  cease  to  resist  my  offer ; it  is 
your  only,  only  hope  ! ” 

Helmstedt  listened  attentively,  in  singular 
surprise,  to  these  last  words. 

“Does  Mr.  Morton  really  know  of  the 
proposition  ? ” he  asked. 

“I  should  not  have  undertaken  anything, 
without  his  consent!”  she  replied,  earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  in  a jmzzled  way. 

“ I won’t  question  or  pry  into  your  mo- 
tives any  longer,  let  them  be  what  they  will. 
I am  deeply  grateful  to  you  ; but,”  said  he, 
taking  her  hands  in  his  own,  “ I can  not  ac- 
cept your  proposition,  Pauline,  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  sense  of  right 
or  of  pride  that  influences  me,  for  they 
would  both  be  out  of  place  just  now.  It  is 
something  else  that  I can  not  overcome.  I 
have  told  you  of  my  devotion,  heart  and 
hand,  elsewhere;  this  is  the  most  sacred 
feeling  in  the  world  to  me,  and  if  I were  to 
concede  to  your  plan  I should  willingly  pro- 
fane its  holiness,  and  be  a faithless  be- 
smircher  of  its  purity.  Ask  yourself  what 
opinion  you  would  have  of  a man  who  could 
act  so  dastardly.  I can  and  will  not,  Paul- 
ine ! If  you  are  only  anxious^  about  my  fu- 
ture, and  to  see  me  free — well  ’tis  to  be 
hoped  I shall  soon  be  cleared.  I placed  too 
much  confidence  in  certain  unlucky  things, 
and  have  neglected  my  interests  for  that 
reason  more  than  I shall  hereafter.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  press,  I will  take  steps, 
however  unpleasant,  that  can  not  help  but 
vindicate  me.” 

While  Helmstedt  was  speaking,  Pauline 


had  quietly  withdrawn  her  hands  from  hi 
clasp,  and  stood  before  him  colorless  as  th 
walls  of  his  cell. 

‘ I have  nothing  more  to  say,”  she  replie< 
in  a low  voice,  slowly.  “ You  must  be  th 
best  judge  of  your  affairs;  but  one  thin 
tell  me,  is  it  Ellen  of  whom  you  have  bee 
speaking  ?” 

“ I owe  you  the  truth,  Pauline ; you  ha^ 
spoken  her  name,  but  our  relations  are  m 
common-place ; the  only  half-hour  I ev< 
passed  in  her  company  without  the  know 
edge  of  her  parents  was  this,  our  first  an 
last;  and  the  more  our  new-born  hopes  a 
dragged  into  the  public  mire,  the  holier 
becomes  to  me  to  guard  them  from  actual  p 
lution.  I have  not  heard  from  her  since  th 
unfortunate  night  of  the  murder.  She  wei 
away  without  sending  one  little  word,  ancf 
have  only  to-day  heard  of  it  through  tr1 
paper.  I seem  to  have  more  faith  in  he 
for  the  short  time  that  I struggled  with  c 
doubts  and  uneasiness.  Now,  you  have  n 
confession,  all  that  one  human  being  e 
confess  to  another.” 

“ I thank  you,”  she  replied,  looking  up 
him  with  a quiet  glance  ; “ and  let  us  ime 
ine  everything  that  I have  spoken  unsaid 
since  you  will  not  have  it  otherwise.  If  y [o 
need  aid  in  any  shape,  remember  wherj 
you  will  find  friends.  That  is  all  there  ” 
left  me  to  offer  you.” 

She  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her,  a 
muffled  her  face  again,  and  rapped  on  t 
door,  and  when  the  turnkey’s  step  v 
heard,  she  held  out  her  hand : 

“ Adieu,  August.” 

“ Do  you  leave  me  in  anger,  Pauline  ? 
can  you  understand  my  feeling?” 

Sorrowfully  she  shook  her  head,  sayiij 
“I  am  solicitous  for  your  fate  that  y 
seem  to  view'  so  lightly,  because  you  do  1 
know  the  country  or  its  people.  Uni 
some  fortuitous  accident  suddenly  lifts  j 
out  of  your  doomed  situation  before  y 
can  find  time  to  remonstrate  with  numb 
less  idle  scruples,  I see  no  hope  in  your  ci|ar( 
as  it  stands.  Nothing,  nothing,  August,  ffer 
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such  an  interposition  can  save  you.”  , 
Her  white  face,  looking  out  of  its  bli 111 


drapery,  like  wax,  flushed  and  cleared  1 111 
a gleam  of  sunshine  an  instant,  as  if  so  os; 
happy  thought  had  struck  her.  “This  ai 


all  unnecessary,  however,  so  good-by,  an 
there  is  aught  in  the  world  you  desire, ; 
know  where  to  send ;”  and  she  was  gone  y. 

He  listened  to  the  retreating  rustlinr 
garments,  then  resumed  his  walk  about 
floor.  He  could  not  conscientiously 
otherwise  than  he  had  done.  Bus  an 
rest  and  anxiety  took  possession  of  iTm 
he  tried  in  vain  to  conquer.  He  haa 
jected  the  help  of  the  only  friend  he  had 
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country,  but  be  was  greatly  nonplused 
ier  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  highest  of- 
ig  of  woman,  since  he  was  forced  to  be- 
lt was  not  for  love  of  him  that  she  was 
j this,  and  with  the  sanction  of  her 
>aud  to  crown  it.  But  why  think  about 
id  perplex  himself  over  what  was  past 
gone,  now  he  had  only  himself  to  look 
d he  must  go  to  work  ? 

and  paper  lay  on  his  table;  he  seated 
elf  and  began  to  write,  inspired  by  an 
that  occurred  during  the  conversation 
Mrs.  Morton.  He  would  write  Mr.  El- 
ne  circumstances  as  they  had  gathered 
him,  make  a clean  breast  of  his  rela- 
. with  Ellen,  and  rely  on  him  to  take 
neasures  for  his  release.  Since  Ellen 
been  dragged  into  publicity,  and  con- 
d with  the  murder,  her  father  must 
nly  welcome  the  information  Helm- 
could  give. 

prisoner  wrote  long  and  rapidly  his 
hts  as  well  as  the  strange  language 
i came  with  ease  and  fluency,  and 
d only  with  a sigh  of  relief  when  he 
ed  the  signature.  He  reviewed  what 
id  written,  folded  and  addressed  it, 
nocked  for  the  jailor. 

ou  will  be  kind  enough  to  have  this 
delivered  to  its  address  as  soon  as  pos- 


propitiary  offering  to  the  public,  in  expia- 
tion  of  the  shocking  deed. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


THOU  COMEST  LATE,  BUT  STILL  THOU  HAST 
COME.” 


M.  Elliot,  Esq.,”  the  turnkey  read, 
the  bank-note  Helmstedt  handed  over 
he  letter,  disappeared  in  the  hollow 
hand. 

elb  I don’t  know  as  I can  undertake 
b,”  he  said,  scratching  his  pugilistic 


id,  why  not  ? There  is  no  contraband 
matter  in  it.” 


t on  that  account;  but  Mr.  Elliot  has 
.bsent  from  Oaklea  ever  since  the  in- 
was  over,  and  his  own  servant  don’t 
where  he’s  gone.  Guess  he’s  gone 
his  wife  and  daughter  are.  An  agent 
irge  of  the  place,  and  I don’t  believe 
er  coming  back  where  there  has  been 
h talk  and  scandal.  I shouldn’t  won- 
le  would  sell  his  property  and  leave 
ntrv.” 


istedt  stood  like  a pillar  of  salt,  and 
at  the  man.  Surely  what  he  said 
in  enough  not  to  require  questioning,  i 
i his  letter  back  and  walked  to  the  j 
•,  but  when  he  heard  the  door  close 
lelplessly  into  a chair. 

one  blow  he  was  convinced  that  his  1 
nee  for  justification  and  vindication 
>e.  _ Like  a grim  specter  the  thought 
1 him  now,  that  he  the  poor,  friend- 
lknown,  would  make  an  excellent 


The  opening  day  of  the  court  term  had  ar- 
rived ; the  little  town  was  literally  overrun 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
witness  the  murder  trial,  Crowds  stood 
around  the  court-house  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  its  doors,  discussing  the  remarkable 
story  that  busy  rumor  had  magnified  so 
glibly  The  people  had  their  opinions,  and 
they  did  not  believe  the  case  would  ever  be 
entirely  cleared  up— there  was  too  much  in 
the  real  facts  involving  certain  wealthy  and 
high-toned  families.  Again : some  were 
sure  that  the  judge,  jury,  and  everybody 
else  connected  with  its 'investigation  had 
been  bribed.  It  was  all  understood,  the  jury 
were  to  disagree,  for  the  purpose  of  prolong- 
ing the  trial  until  the  indignation  of  the  pop- 
ular had  subsided,  and  it  was  safe  to  free 
the  prisoner. 

, A murder  was  a rare  event  in  these  peace- 
ful valleys,  and  it  was  evident  the  people’s, 
anxiety  rested  not  alone  in  the  fear  that 
their  curiosity  would  fail  to  be  gratified,  but 
m the  thoroughly  ingrafted  doubts  of’  the 
integrity  and  incorruptibility  of  their  public 
functionaries.  An  observing  mind  mingling 
in  this  crowd  could  readily  discover  this 
fact,  that  “ mob  ” and  “ Lynch  ” judgment 
are  less  the  result  of  an  unbridled  tempered 
people  than  the  result  of  their  realization 
that  public  bodies  are  open  to  the  vitiating 
influences  of  parties  and  purses. 

At  a very  early  hour  Helmstedt  had  been 
taken  and  locked  into  one  of  the  court-rooms 
to  prevent  a possible  street  demonstration. 
Mr.  Morton,  soon  after  the  rejected  proposi- 
tion made  Helmstedt  by  his  young  wife,  had 
sent  him  one  of  the  best  lawyers  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  country.  But  ‘he  also  failed 
in  drawing  a confession  from  the  prisoner 
of  his  whereabouts  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der. 


“ Can  you  advocate  my  defense  on  a sim- 
ple declaration  that  can  not  be  substantiated 
by  tenable  proofs  ?”  he  had  asked  him.  “Or 
do  you  think  you  can  make  an  alibi  appear 
credible  wThere  only  God  Almighty  wras  the 
witness.  Reconnoiter,  and  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  Elliot  and  his  family  so  that 
I can  write  to  them.  There  is  my  only  hope, 
and  without  that  all  my  statements  are 
vain.” 

Since  that  day  the  attorney  had  not  re- 
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ferred  to  this  particular  point,  or  mentioned 
whether  he  had  found  any  trace  of  Elliot. 
The  grand  jury  had  found  an  indictment 
against  the  prisoner  as  “Accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Henry  Baker.”  So  here  he  over- 
looked the  crowd  from  his  window  this 
morning  waiting  to  be  called.  About  eight 
o’clock  his  attorney  came  bustling  in,  rub- 
bing his  hands. 

“ Devilish  cold  this  morning.  Were  you 
about  frozen  in  that  miserable  hole  ? We 
;are  not  prepared  for  such  severe  winters, 
.least  of  all  our  prisons.”  He  placed  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  but  Helmstedt  re- 
mained silent.  “ Don’t  be  discouraged,  my 
friend,  if  we  have  no  favorable  witnesses  to 
.clear  our  case,  the  indictment  lacks  the 
principal  witness  for  their  support.  Unless 
Elliot  arrived  late  last  night  he  will  not  be 
there  at  all.  Niggers  are  not  admissible  as 
witnesses  under  the  law,  consequently  we 
have  only  the  particulars  elicited  at  the  in- 
quest to  contend  with.  And  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  way  they  will  be  strengthened 
and  supported.  Our  State  Attorney  is  a 
finished  fellow  at  the  business,  and  he  will 
doubtless  make  a big  point  out  of  this  in 
spite  of  the  scarcity  of  proof  on  which  the 
accusation  rests ; but  don’t  let  it  scare  you, 
put  on  a brave  front.  The  impression  an 
accused  makes  in  court  has  a great  deal  to 
bear  upon  a case  like  yours.” 

Helmstedt  was  too  excited  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  with  him  in  this  cold, 
business-like  manner,  and  he  was  glad 
when  an  officer  arrived  to  take  him  into 
. court.  The  room  was  densely  packed  with 
spectators,  and  a murmur  and  muttering 
ran  through  the  mass  as  Helmstedt,  pale 
and  w'orn  from  his  confinement  and  anxiety, 
entered  with  firm  step  and  head  raised  with 
the  dignity  of  innocence,  supplemented  by 
a careful  toilet.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his 
appointed  seat,  with  his  attorney  sitting  in 
front  of  him,  when  the  judge  called  the 
court  to  order,  and  the  State  Attorney  open- 
ed the  case  for  the  prosecution.  It  was  not 
a speech  of  limited  syllogisms  and  lawyer- 
like arguments  merely;  it  was  a masterly 
volume  of  rhetoric  that  flowed  from  his 
tongue,  full  of  life  and  fire  : the  accuser  be- 
came the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  romancer. 
He  described  the  condition  of  their  State, 
the  universal  security  that  had  always  ex- 
isted among  them,  in  the  open  field  or  in 
the  forest ; how  rarely  the  inhabitants  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  bolt  or  bar  their 
doors  at  night,  and  how  this  neighborly 
trust  had  become  the  strongest  protection 
and  blessing  of  their  State.  He  reviewed 
the  criminal  statistics,  and  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  the  rarity  of  any  capital 
crime  in  their  midst,  unless  it  had  taken 


place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  p| 
haps  occurred  in  a moment  of  passion,  whj 
the  act  itself  might  be  pardoned  for  its  pj 
licity  and  manifest  want  of  secret  mala 
ity.  He  ascribed  this  healthy  condition 
the  State  to  the  happy  character  of  its  l 
tive  inhabitants,  and  congratulated  hinis 
and  fellow-citizens  upon  their  good  luck 
being  residents  of  Alabama.  Now,  for  ,j 
first  time  in  years,  they  had  been  star! 
from  their  security  by  a most  shock! 
deed ; a murder  had  been  committed 
night,  a murder  with  no  extenuating  fa 
not  the  result  of  a sudden  overflow  of  j 
sion,  nor  committed  in  the  heat  of  temp 
this  murder  bore  the  stamp  of  a secret! 
a cowardly  assassin,  and  as  lonv  a»  Tie  ] 
petrator  remains  undiscovered  it  will  ha  I 
the  land  like  an  apparition ; the  farmer  t ( 
lose  his  peaceful  slumbers,  and  the  travi 
can  no  longer  in  safety  venture  abroad 
will  drive  confidence  from  us,  and  leavi  i 
its  place  the  disturbing  element  of  dread  j 
was  most  necessary  to  deal  with  inexoia  ,, 
severity  toward  the  culprit,  who,  as  J f 
could  naturally  suppose,  was  not  one  of  ,, 
people  of  their  own  Alabama,  but  a sli !, 
ger,  who  had  rewarded  the  hospitality  c 
the  country  with  bloodshed,  and  he  pra  t 
the  honorable  jury  to  do  their  duty  with 
mercy  or  indulgence,  and  make  an  exalt 
at  once,  and  save  Alabama  from  becoii 
a resort  for  people  of  this  kind  to  coni  < 
their  wickedness  in.  His  next  attack! 
directly  upon  Helmstedt.  He  appearei  ■ 
be  posted  in  regard  to  every  movemenl 
had  made  since  his  arrival  in  America.]  ^ 
related  how  he  had  come  among  them  I J 
out  money  or  recommendations,  only!  ^ 
given  by  a Jewish  peddler — who  was  inlj  ai 
self  a doubtful  person,  and  had  not  | J 
heard  of  since  the  beginning  of  the  trial  ■ 
how  he  had  been  received  with  confidj  j 
by  one  of  the  best  families,  and  abuse®  i 1 
confidence  in  such  an  astonishingly!  f, 
time  by  seducing  the  loyalty  of  the  dfj 
ter  of  the  house  from  the  duty  a child  a , 1 
its  parents  ; how  his  speculations  meti ; 
bull  in  the  person  chosen  by  the  pan]01 
for  the  daughter’s  husband,  and  seeii  f 
other  way  to  gain  his  ends,  he  had  deli  °i 
ately  slain  this  man. 

The  lawyer’s  arguments  were  subtle1  F 
striking ; he  wove  a convincing  c hall 
particulars  and  promised  to  substitute*  P 
by  witnesses. 

“Now,”  he  concluded,  “this  does*! 
convict  the  man,  nor  say  he  struck  p 
death  blow;  but  if  the  facts,  as  theybi 
before  us,  are  not  sufficient  to  lay  the  P pi 
burden  of  the  crime,  at  least  as  part™  k 
upon  the  accused,  then  let  Alabanfl  « 
assured  the  time  of  her  peace  is  over,  n 
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>ne  leave  their  doors  after  dark  without 
' armed.,  let  her  residents  doubly  lock 
>olt  their  doors;  for  Alabama  will  soon 
ne  the  ‘Promised  Land’  for  all  the 
vagabonds,  all  criminals,  all  the  fugitive 
cts  of  the  other  States!” 
silence  of  death  reigned  when  he 
id,  and  his  triumphant  eye  roved  over 
i jury,  and  audience,  as  he  ceased  speak- 
conscious of  the  powerful  impression 
d made.  Only  Helmstedt,  upon  whom 
glance  now  turned,  seemed  to  under- 
the  volubility  of  this  argument;  he 
th  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Prosecuting 
ney  perfectly  composed.  But  a shiver 
trough  his  frame,  when  from  among  a 
>er  of  lawyers  over  in  the  place  appor- 
1 to  such  parties,  he  saw  Elliot  step 
to  be  the  first  witness  for  the  prosec  u- 
uthout  as  much  as  granting  him  a look, 
ttorney,  as  if  reading  his  thoughts, 
ked: 

is  just  as  I told  you  this  morning;  the 
is  a finished  patron.  I anticipated  a 
se,  he  is  up  to  such  things ; but  he’s 
ing  t©  brow  beat  us  if  he  brings  wit- 
from  the  North  Pole.  Face  the 
boldly,  my  friend.  Remember  our 

0 speak  will  also  come !” 

at  was  passing  in  Helmstedt’s  mind  at 
roment  required  no  such  encourage- 
He  would  have  given  some  of  the 
ears  of  his  life  if  he  could  have  pro- 
an  interview  with  Elliot  before  he 
n his  testimony.  If  he  could  only 
n the  whole  circumstance  and  appeal 
nobility  of  his  heart,  as  he  imagined 
Id  fathom  it.  Certainly  all  this  mixed 
-ir  would  be  cleared  up”  of  itself  if  he 
nly  able  to  open  his  own  heart  to  the 
But  there  he  stood,  supporting  the 
ution.  As  it  was,  every  word  Helm- 
ould  say  would  only  strengthen  the 
n of  the  people  against  him,  situated 
L Ellen  as  they  believed  him  to  be, 
would  only  add  another  blow  to  the 
head  of  the  father. 

>t’s  testimony  corroborated  the  pris- 
absence  and  his  own  acknowledg- 
>f  it  the  night  of  the  murder  ; of  his 

1 with  the  deceased  the  very  day  after 
ival  in  Alabama  while  out  riding  in 
npany  of  Miss  Elliot;  of  the  depart- 

the  young  lady  the  following  day 
er  mother,  and  her  absence  until  the 
jfore  New  Year’s,  thus  showing  the 
bsurdity  of  any  intimacy  between  the 
;r  and  his  daughter.  And  whatever 
itents  of  the  letter  from  her  to  him 
imply,  it  was  in  reality  nothing:  more 
ie  defiance  of  a spoiled  child  that  has 
first  time  experienced  a will  counter 


to  her  own,  and  misled  by  the  insinuating 
manners  of  the  new  arrival  had  thought- 
lessly appealed  to  him.” 

Helmstedt’s  head  bent  low,  but  over  his 
attorney’s  face  a sarcastic  smile  flitted. 
“Pretty  good!’’  he  whispered  to  the  young 
man.  “We  might  be  led  into  the  error  of 
believing  the  witness  was  friendly  to  our 
cause  if  we  didn’t  know  better  and  the 
people  did  not  see  the  tender  father  speak- 
ing through  it  all.  What  he  is  saying  is 
only  to  give  the  jury  an  idea  of  your”  crafti- 
ness. We  can  see  through  their  tactics!” 

Helmstedt  paid  no  attention;  he  lifted  his 
head  again  and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  wit- 
ness, as  if  following  seme  thought  just  oc- 
curred to  him. 

Elliot’s  farther  statements  only  confirmed 
what  had  already  been  elicited  at  the  in- 
quest, and,  in  conclusion,  he  remarked  that 
the  smallest  particulars  seemed  of  import- 
ance here  and  might  lead  to  the  truth.  He 
then  related  the  story  of  Dick,  whom  he 
had  left  with  Helmsted't  to  guard  the  corpse  ; 
how  singularly  the  accused  had  acted,  that 
every  one  was  shocked  and  horrified  at  the 
appearance  of  the  murdered  man,  with  his 
awful  glassy  stare  and  distorted  features; 
but  Helmstedt  had  stood  looking  down  into 
his  face  unmoved  like  an  individual  who  is 
reviewing  a work  that  is  accomplished  until 
the  negro,  who  had  removed  himself  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  spot,  could  no  longer 
endure  such  cold-blooded  conduct  and  called 
to  him. 

“ Damn  it!”  exclaimed  Helmstedt’s  attor- 
ney at  this  point,  “this  is  too  much  of  a 
good  thing!  If  your  honor  will  allow  me, 

I protest  and  reject  any  statement  made  bv 
negros  as  utterly  inadmissible.”  He  was 
interrupted  by  a quiet  pressure  on  his  arm 
by  Helmstedt,  he  turned,  and  a whispered 
coversation  took  place  between  them,  in 
which  Helmstedt  appeared  to  persist  in 
having  his  way.  With  a shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders the  lawyer  turned  to  the  judge  again. 

“ Never  has  the  wisdom  of  our  statutory 
law  been  more  apparent  than  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  declares  a negro’s  testimony  in- 
valid. An  ignorant,  superstitious  negro, 
scared  out  of  his  few  wits  at  sight  of  the  dead 
man,  beholds  an  unprejudiced,  educated 
gentleman,  contemplating  the  features  oi 
the  corpse,  perhaps  moved  by  some  scien- 
tific interest  the  other  has  never  heard  the 
remotest  mention,  or  can  form  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of ; his  mind  immediately  con- 
ceives some  dismal  suppositions  that  are 
colored  by  his  imagination,  and  he  is  ready 
to  testify  to  the  most  ridiculous  things  his 
fertile  brain  has  conjured  up,  and  swear  to 
them  in  good  faith.  Notwithstanding  my 
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client  believes  his  cause  will  suffer,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  be  retarded,  if  we 
omit  the  statement  of  any  witness,  and  in 
opposition  to  my  protest  wish  the  prosecu- 
tion to  make  use  of  any  testimony  the  hon- 
orable court  considers  adinissable.” 

The  lawyer  seated  himself  again,  and  a 
whisper  of  approval  ran  through  the  crowd, 
but  the  attorney  for  the  State  sent  a look  re- 
plete with  waggish  menace  toward  the  de- 
fendant, as  if  he  acknowledged,  and  it  were 
but  a politic  piece  of  business  altogether.  “I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  take  advantage  of 
this  permission,  as  the  obscurity  in  which 
this  crime  is  shrouded  makes  every  little 
circumstance  of  importance  ; and  we  shall 
see  if  the  defendant  will  as  readily  admit  fu- 
ture testimony  with  such  perfect  repose  as 
they  wish  us  to  believe.” 

He  motioned  to  an  officer  in  waiting,  and 
that  functionary  left  the  room,  and  returned 
in  a few  minutes  with  Ckesar.  He  was  the 
person  that  witnessed  the  meeting  between 
Baker  and  the  prisoner,  the  day  that  the 
latter  had  crossed  Baker’s  path.  From  a 
distance  he  had  seen  the  dead  man’s  horse 
rear  and  bound  away,  then  the  rider  re- 
turned and  raised  his  fist  toward  Helmstedt. 
lie  remembered  nothing  of  a blow  given  by 
Helmstedt,  although  the  attorney  for  the 
defense  endeavored  in  every  way  "to  refresh 
his  memory  to  make  a point  in  favor  of  his 
client,  and  substantiate  his  assertion  that 
his  riding-whip  had  lost  its  metal  mounting 
by  a blow  at  that  time ; but  his  endeavors 
only  served  to  show  that  the  accused  had 
made  this  statement  as  a subterfuge.  After 
Caesar,  the  other  witnesses  took  the  stand, 
wealthy  planters  in  the  vicinity,  who  testi- 
fied to  the  character  of  the  murdered  man, 
whom  Helmstedt,  according  to  his  own 
words,  wanted  to  drive  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  pronounced  a swindler  and  a 
g nnbler.  They  said  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  "Baker  in  the  best  New  York 
society,  and  knew  him  to  be  a gentleman 
without  reproach  in  every  respect. 

Then  the  officers  who  searched  his  room 
gave  in  their  testimony,  and  Ellen’s  letter 
was  read.  The  evidence  was  so  arranged 
that  without  the  combination  of  words,  a 
conviction  of  Helmstedt’s  guilt  entered  the 
soul  of  every  one  present  with  the  force  of 
unimpeachable  logic. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  the  last  wit- 
ness tor  the  prosecution  left  the  stand,  and 
thd  court  took  a recess  for  an  hour.  Most 
of  the  people  from  the  country  retained 
their  seats,  having  brought  the  needful  pro- 
sdsions  with  them  and  appeared  greatly 
relieved  to  be  able  to  breathe  and  speak 
freely  once  more,  for  no  sooner  had  judge 
and  jury  left  the  court  room  than  a confused 


buzzing  of  voices  began.  The  accused  v 
returned  to  the  quarters  assigned  him 
the  morning,  where  his  attorney  left  h 
with  the  admonition  not  to  destroy  his  ; 
petite  with  useless  fretting. 

Helmstedt  found  his  table  spread  witl 
dainty  lunch,  and  a bottle  of  Madeira  stai 
ing  ready  for  him.  He  could  imagine 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  this  thought! 
ness,  and  his  heart  relaxed  at  this  evider  I 
of  not  being  entirely  forsaken.  He  had  j 
eaten  anything  since  the  break  of  day,  1 ; 
still  he  felt  no  desire  to  indulge  in  what  \ i 
before  him,  until  he  had  taken  a glasf  I 
wine,  when  he  began  to  experience  the  ni  I 
of  sustenance. 

His  case  was  resumed  immediately  al  e 
the  short  adjournment.  He  must  take  sq 
nourishment  if  he  would  be  strong  for 
result;  between  the  alternate  mouthfuls ji 
wine  and  food  he  soon  began  to  feel;  i 
freshed  and  invigorated.  His  mind  ac  i 
rapidly  and  his  ideas  developed  with  si  t 
satisfactory  thoughts  that  by  the  timeii 
was  called  to  the  court  room  again,  he  ll 
the  public  gaze  like  one  going  to  some]  |t 
cidedly  more  enjoyable  judgment  than  |i 
probable  doom. 

The  judge  called  the  court  to  order, 
Helmstedt’s  lawyer  arose. 

“Allow  me  to  speak  a few  words,”.  . 
prisoner  whispered  to  him.  “ I shall  not  fit 
jure  my  case  any,  and  you  can  follow  1 
your  legal  knowledge  afterward.” 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him  in  surpf 
“ It’s  your  own  affair,  sir,  is  all  I havi 
say.  I can  not  forbid  your  speaking ; 1 
it’s  my  duty  to  tell  you  the  issue  looks  g 
thing  but  promising.  I have  been  ho 
up  to  this  moment  for  an  important  wit 
for  your  case,  but  this  unaccountable  d 
makes  our  cause  look  dubious.” 
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“ Then  there  is  all  the  more  reasofl 
my  speaking.  Your  logical  arguments 
remain  to  give  weight  to  my  remarks.’^ 

The  attorney  nodded,  and  announce) 
client’s  desire  to  say  a few  words  in  his 
behalf.  This  created  a general  comma 
in  the  house,  until  order  was  again  cal 
when  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  accui 
He  began  to  speak  in  a voice  that  prfl 
his  deep  agitation,  and  a silence  spread! 
the  assembly  so  hushed,  the  buzzing  ofi 
could  have  been  heard. 

At  first  his  German  accent  clung  h| 
to  his  English  expressions,  that  had 
merit  of  being  original,  while  his  sentin| 
were  new  to  his  listeners,  and  r: 
closely  upon  facts*  Every  one  felt  thj 
uttered  each  word  fresh  from  the 
The  longer  he  spoke  the  more  flueni 
ideas  found  vent. 
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begged  pardon  for  addressing  them  in 
b but  thought,  even  if  it  was  not  cus- 
y,  the  jury  that  sat  in  judgment  over 
eused  must  find  it  desirable  to  get  a 
insight  into  the  man  than  could  be 
hrough  a second  party,  or  the  defend- 
attorney.  If,  indeed,  the  institution 
try  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
ing  citizens  a chance  to  be  judged 
7 and  impartially  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
>t  become  a sacrifice  to  the  technicali- 
the  law,  then  he  did  not  see  why  an 
ey  should  plead  for  him  in  a cause 
ad  nothing  to  fear  but  designing  and 
red  impl  cations  and  entaglements, 
State  Attorney,  to  the  glorification  of 
iquenee,  but  not  his  heart  and  con- 
3,  wove  them  around  him.  As  man 
i speaks,  so  he  would  speak  to  them, 
ace  the  subject  involving  him  before 
n its  simplicity. 

mrder  had  been  committed,  and  he 
reused  of  being  accessory.  The  evi- 
before  them  was  surely  not  sufficient 
iiy  such  an  accusation.  The  riding- 
ihe  knob  of  which  had  been  found 
ae  murdered  man,  was  hanging  day 
=bt  in  an  open  stable,  convenient  to  I 
nd.  His  coming  home  after  the  time  I 
murder  could  no  more  mark  him  the  j 
’tor  than  any  other  individual  who  I 
have  been  abroad  at  that  hour  ; and  | 
refused  to  state  where  he  had  been,  j 
to  speak  in  his  favor.  Such  a cold-  I 
I villain  returning  from  an  act  so  hor-  I 
> slaying  a fellow-creature,  that  could  j 
house  and  endure  the  glances  of  the 
3 as  he  had  done,  would  certainly 
me  excuse  to  offer  for  his  absence. 
Proofs  were  worthless;  but  they  were 
ted  by  circumstances  that  were  made 
ible  through  a supposed  intrigue  with 
ughter  of  the  family  to  whom  the 
'ed  man  was  paying  his  addresses 
!r  parents’  consent,  and  consequently 
be  removed. 

s accused  of  being  an  accomplice 
the  crime.  The  question  naturally 
vho  is  the  actual  murderer  ? If  his 
is  -with  the  young  lady  is  the  found- 
* the  accessory  accusation  against 
en  the  deduction  of  this  question 
>tly  points  to  the  young  lady  herself 
eal  perpetrator.  Who  but  the  two 
iterested  in  his  removal  should  have 
ted  the  deed  ? Let  us  suppose  it  to 
en  proven  that  she  is  not  the  guilty 
ba  this  story  of  the  intrigue  as  it 
n lubricated  and  embellished  by  the 
ublic  for  the  sake  of  having  a motive 
an  act  was  not  true.  Then,  in  the 
: common  sense,  where  will  you  find 


any  inducement  for  him  to  assist  in  the 
deed  ? 

ISow,  may  I ask,  he  continued,  in  a voice 
that  indicated  his  emotion,  are  there  men 
among  the  jury  who  know  this  young  lady? 
A harmless  child  that  has  but  just  left  its 
mother’s  arms,  whose  soul  has  never  yet 
been  disturbed  from  its  innocent  repose’by 
an  ungentle  zephyr.  But  if  they  really 
credited  him  with  such  supernatural  power 
that  enabled  him,  during  the  very  brief 
time  he  had  been  in  the  house,  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  a child-like  heart,  and  turn  it 
into  that  of  a murderess,  then  he  beared 
them  to  consider  her  father’s  testimony 
that  proved  she  had  been  absent  in  the 
company  of  her  mother  nearly  all  the  time 
with  the  exception  of  two  davs;  and  he 
asked  them  if  it  was  possible  that  an  irn 
tngue,  as  evolved  by  the  ethics  of  the  accu- 
sation, could  ripen  to  such  fruition  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  parents  in  a few  hours? 

He  paused  here  a few  seconds  with  his 
hand  pressed  before  his  eyes,  then  resumed. 

I should  like  to  touch  upon  another  point, 
(the.  letter  they  had  found  written  by  her 
to  him).  It  was  either  blind  jealousy  or  a 
most  wicked  mind  that  could  trace  in’these 
lines  aught  but  the  outburst  of  an  oppressed 
heart  that  timidly  appeals  to  an  unknown 
person  for  help.  He  related  their  meeting 
With  Baker  the  morning  of  the  ride,  of  his 
importunate  conduct  toward  the  lady,  and 
how  this  resulted  in  the  explanation  she 
gave  him  of  her  feeling  toward  the  persist- 
ent suitor,  and  his  own  well-grounded  opin- 
ion of  the  man.  How  he  promised  to  assist 
her  in  seeking  information,  etc.  And  such 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  gentlemen.  I 
have  no  proofs  to  offer  but  the  truth.  Surely 
this  must  have  its  weight  in  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  every  one  in  opposition  to  an 
accused,  who  evades  no  charge  that  can  be 
honestly  maintained  ; but  because  the 
proofs  are  wanting  must  the  stranger  who. 
seeks  the  hospitality  of  your  State  be  com- 
demned  to  be  a criminal,  simply  because  he- 
is  a stranger  ? 

A deathly  silence  reigned  when  the  Ger- 
man sat  down,  neither  a sign  of  applause 
nor  disapproval  fell  on  his  ear.  The  jurors 
gazed  into  the  air  with  earnest  indifference 
and  Helmstedt  felt  as  if  he  had  hoped  too 
much  from  hie  personal  address.  His  attor- 
ney’s chair  was  vacant,  but  as  he  looked 
around  he  saw  him  coming  from  among  the 
people,  and  make  a motion  to  him  that  he 
could  not  understand,  then  stepping  for- 
ward, he  exclaimed : 

“If  the  honorable  court  will  permit,  1 
wish  to  introduce  a witness  for  the  defense.” 
An  old  gentleman,  accompanied  by  two 


closely  veiled  ladies,  followed  him  to  the 
witness  stand.  Helmstedt  recognized  Mr. 
Morton,  and  one  of  the  ladies  he  presumed 
to  be  Pauline,  who  the  other  was  he  could 
not  imagine. 

Morton  took  the  stand,  but  his  testimony 
wa*  comparatively  unimportant,  but  he  pro- 
dried  letters  and  documents  from  promi- 
nent and  reliable  business  men  of  New 
A’  rk,  that  were  attested  to  before  a notary 
public,  that  confirmed  Helmstedt’s  express- 
es opinion  in  regard  to  Baker — that  he  was 
a man  without  any  regular  occupation,  and 
made  his  living,  partly  by  gambling,  and 
partly  by  “ ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks 
that  were” — not  vain.  He  passed  his  sum- 
mer at  various  “resorts,”  and  by  deceptive 
appearances  generally  managed  to  receive  a 
welcome  in  good  society. 

Morton  further  testified  that  he  had  au- 
thorized this  investigation  into  the  man’s 
character  and  standing.  He  then  gave 
place  to  one  of  his  companions.  The  lady 
threw  back  her  veil  when  she  was  requested 
to  take  the  oath,  disclosing  a pale,  youthful 
face,  that  turned  to  the  accused  with  a smile 
of  infinite  sweetness,  that  seemed  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  from  an  April  sky. 

Helmstedt  started  from  his  seat,  with  an 
exclamation  on  his  lips  he  could  scarcely 
repress.  At  this  moment  a commotion  in 
another  part  of  the  room  became  notice- 
able. 

“Ellen!  You  here?”  cried  Elliot,  in  un- 
bounded astonishment.  “ What  are  you 
doing  here,  child  ?” 

The  smile  deserted  her  face,  taking  on  an 
expression  of  pain,  as  she  replied  hastily  : 
“ I will  come  to  you  after  while,  pa.  I must 
give  my  evidence  here  first.” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  what  evidence  have  you 
to  give?  Who  brought  you  to  this  place?” 

“ Please  leave  me,  pa ; I must  speak.  I 
will  come  to  you  by  and  by.” 

The  public  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
scene,  and  Elliot  perceiving  this  at  last, 
stepped  back  with  reluctance. 

Ellen  gave  Helmstedt  another  look  of 
comforting  assurance,  and  then  began  to  de- 
pose in  a clear,  low,  musical  voice.  She  had 
not  heard  of  this  process,  having  been  away 
from  home  with  her  mother  visiting  some 
friend  for  a number  of  weeks,  or  she  would 
have  volunteered  her  statement  long  since  ; 
and  she  thought  it  was  her  sacred  duty  to 
make  it  now,  regardless  of  self  or  any  human 
being.  I understand,  she  said,  while  a deep 
blush  spread  over  her  face,  the  accused  re- 
fuses to  state  where  he  spent  the  time,  when 
it  was  supposed  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted. She  must  therefore  do  this  for  him. 
Then  she  narrated,  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, the  story  of  her  whole  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  prisoner,  every  little  parti 
ular  that  the  reader  is  already  aware  ( 
to  the  moment  when  he  left  her  room  i 
the  night  of  the  murder.  She  added,  wi 
a trembling  voice,  and  face  red  and  pa 
by  turns,  that  she  was  able  to  account  1 
fore  God  for  every  moment  Helmstedt  h 
passed  with  her,  and  her  manner  parto 
of  deep  solemnity,  as  she  said : She  did  r 
fear  the  tongue  of  slander  so  much,  tl 
truth  and  honor  need  bow  beneath  it,  wh 
a man’s  life  was  at  stake,  and  about  to 
sacrificed  to  his  discretion.  Helmstedt  h 
not  left  her  room  until  her  father’s  vo 
was  heard,  who  had  been  called  on  accor 
of  the  runaway  slaves. 

She  looked  at  Helmstedt,  then  her  glar 
wandered  to  the  cold,  hard  face  of  her  fath 
White  and  sorrowful,  with  drooping  ey 
she  took  her  seat. 

The  attorney  for  the  State  arose.  “ If  1 
court  allow  me,  I would  recall  the  fact  tl 
the  accused  himself  declared  his  guilt  coi  F 
not  be  substantiated  without  the  aid  of  t ! 
young  lady,  and  her  testimony  in  thatlfl 
spect  sounds  so  suspicious  that  I am  " 
duty  bound  to  place  her  under  arrest.” 

The  room  presented  at  this  moment  6 
ficient  material  for  one  of  the  most  effe 
ive  genre-pictures.  At  the  lawyer’s  i 
nouncement,  the  mass  of  people  made  ( 
move  forward ; those  in  front  raised  th 
heads  with  evidences  of  gratification.  Tb 
in  the  rear  stretched  their  necks,  andlj 
vated  themselves  on  their  toes.  A in 
mur,  that  became  louder  with  every  brea 
ran  through  the  assembly,  and  the  n 
holder  was  convinced  that  only  cue 


ion  swayed  the  public  mind — the  one  I r 


expressed  by  the  attorney. 

Elliot  rushed  to  his  daughter’s  side] 
if  to  protect  her,  and  stared  at  the  ace 
with  anger  and  consternation.  Morton 
at  the  same  time,  evidently  awaiting  a 
vorable  opportunity  to  speak.  1 

The  lawyer  gazed  from  the  excited  cro 
to  the  prisoner’s  corner,  with  a glancj 
malicious  satisfaction,  where  Helmsfli 
sat,  white  and  motionless  as  a statue,  IL' 
observant  of  the  discontented  looks  gi' 1 
him  by  his  attorney. 

The  judge  arose  and  called  order,  and''" 
people  were  about  disposed  to  obey,  whe 
new  commotion  and  loud  voices  at  the  ; 
trance  of  the  room  attracted  them ; so 
arose  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  otic, 
turned  their  heads.  The  judge  ordered  1 
lence  in  the  court  room  ; alas  ! in  vain.ll1' 
“ If  you  are  officers,  then  call  the  defe 
ant’s  attorney !”  an  angry  voice  exclaii]®  1 
“ This  is  not  by  any  means  a questioi 
pancakes.” 


Helmstedt’s  lawver  started  up  and  for  ! 
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sage  through  the  throng.  A few  min- 
>f  suspense  followed,  wherein  even  his 
the  judge,  seemed  to  display  some 
n curiosity  with  unmasculine  patience, 
the  lawyer  returned,  followed  by  the 
rm  of  a bent  old  man  and  two  women, 
beg  permission  to  introduce  two  more 
sses,  before  the  accuser’s  proposition 
be  carried  into  effect,”  he  said,  in  a 
roice,  just  as  one  of  the  women  left  her 
inions  and  shot  through  the  crowd  to- 
the  witness  stand,  and  fell  on  her 
at  the  feet  of  Elliot  and  his  daughter, 
tig  both  with  her  arms.  Her  hood  had 
from  her  head,  disclosing  a black  face 
vas  wet  with  tears,  while  sobs  shook 
)rm  as  she  broke  out  in  an  hysterical 
veeping. 

is  Sarah,  father!  it  is  Sarah!”  Ellen 
med,  bending  over  the  girl,  forgetting 
joy  the  difference  between  mistress 
laid  ; forgetting,  also,  the  place  and 
uation  for  a moment, 
people  had  something  else  to  be  noisy 
now,  and  accordingly  made  the  most 
The  judge  ordered  the  woman  to  be 
to  her  former  place ; and  the  threat 
le  room  would  be  cleared  if  there  was 
iore  disturbance  at  last  had  the  de- 
flect. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  PEDDLER. 

old  man  lifted  up  his  head,  nodded 
f at  Helmstedt,  and  took  the  stand, 
the  moment  of  his  entrance  the  ac- 
5 face  had  cleared;  he  recognized  Isaac, 
gh  he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years 
past  few  weeks.  His  cheeks  were 
and  his  eyes  sunken  deep  in  their 
>;  he  supported  himself  on  his  cane  | 
e were  weak,  while,  every  now  and 
e was  troubled  by  a distressing  cough, 
tedt  himself  did  not  know  what  he 
> hope  from  the  old  man’s  presence, 
heless  when  he  appeared  he  felt  some- ! 
ike  a man  who  had  been  unexpected- ! 
ued  from  the  jaws  of  a shark,  a mon-  j 
at  was  about  to  devour  him.  Isaac 
iss  had  his  reasons  for  his  prolonged 

s,  and  the  manner  of  announcing 

t,  alone,  proved  that  he  came  pre- 
or  the  emergency. 

vas  tormented  by  a rush  of  contend- 
lotions.  Hope,  expectation,  and 
mastered  by  the  fear  that  this  fancied 
ouhl  be  dashed  by  new'  disappoint- 
>ossessed  him  during  the  preliminary 
.ation  of  the  peddler. 

#saac  began  at  last 


“The  wrays  of  the  Lord  are  wonderful, 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  straightening  himself. 
“ I was  prevented  from  being  at  the  coron- 
er s investigation  because  I was  lying  at 
death’s  door,  not  allowed  to  speak,  unable 
to  act  or  help,  although  I knew  the  circum- 
stances that  would  be  brought  to  light  at 
the  inquest  would  mislead  the  jury,  and 
that  it  would  be  a great  misfortune  ; but  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  intervention,  I 
should  not  have  been  led  into  the  right 
track  that  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
save  these  good  men  here  from  committing 
a terrible  wrong — ” 

“ I would  remind  the  witness  not  to  wan- 
der from  the  subject,”  the  judge  remarked, 
“ and  briefly  give  in  such  evidence  as  con- 
cerns the  case  before  the  court!” 

“ It  concerns  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
a human  being,  Judge,  and  that  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  huddled  into  a corner,  and  if 
for  once  I give  the  Almighty — something 
He  seldom  ever  receives  — His  due,  I guess 
it  will^  not  harm  any  one  here.  But  I will 
not  offend  again.”  He  coughed  painfully 
several  times,  and  resumed  his  narrative. 

“Ihe  murdeied  man  wras  a professional 
gambler,  and  stopped  at  the  River  house, 
where  he  came  near  being  killed  not  long 
before  his  death  for  cheating  at  cards.  The 
proprietor  knew  more  about  his  guest’s 
movements  than  any  one  else,  and  w'as  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  murder,  so  I 
hastened  there  for  this  purpose,  before  the 
man’s  own  interest,  on  account  of  his  night- 
ly business  carried  on  in  his  house,  would 
have  sealed  his  lips.  My  own  testimony 
about  the  character  of  the  dead  man  was 
not  credited,  and  I was  obliged  to  hunt  up 
other  proofs.  But  the  news  of  the  murder 
was  there  before  me.  The  landlord  had 
completely  lost  his  memory,  so  I concluded 
to  cross  the  river  and  seek  the  gentleman 
with  whom  Baker  had  quarreled,  cheated 
at  cards,  and  then  shot, — the  ball  lodging  in 
the  man’s  side.  The  gentleman  is  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
lost  so  heavily  at  play  that  he  was  unable 
to  meet  his  business  payments,  and  his 
store  had  been  closed  by  a Xew  York  firm, 
with  whom  I am  connected ; and  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  I was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  last  misfortune.  I met  him  ; he 
had  barely  recovered  from  the  wound  Baker 
had  given  him.  I had  not  time  to  tell  him 
what  I came  for  when  he  received  me  with 
abuse  and  vile  names,  saying  I had  ruined 
him  ; and  before  I could  release  myself  from 
his  hold  he  had  plunged  a knife  into  me. 

“ That,  your  honor,  may  also  be  foreign 
to  the  subject,”  Isaac  remarked,  as  the  im- 
patient movements  of  the  judge  hinted  of 
this  fact.  1 But  it  bears  so  closely  upon 
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the  main  point  I dare  not  omit  it.  I 
considered  the  wound  a mere  scratch 
at  first,  as  I scarcely  felt  it,  until 
I had  wrenched  the  knife  from  the  furious 
man,  and  left  the  house.  I felt  the  blood 
rising  in  my  throat,  and  became  so  blind 
and  dizzy  that  I only  managed  to  reach  a 
tavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  where 
I fell  on  the  door-step.  The  people  carried 
me  in  and  sent  for  a doctor.  There  I lay 
with  a cut  that  penetrated  my  lungs,  for  a 
memento,  and  it  was  two  weeks  before  I 
was  able  to  stand  on  my  feet  again  ; and  on 
the  first  day  I was  sitting  by  the  window 
reading,  and  vexing  myself  sick  over  the  re- 
marks in  the  newspaper  about  the  murder, 
when  I saw  a colored  woman,  with  a bun- 
dle on  her  arm,  passing  by,  who  proved  to 
be  one  of  Mr.  Elliot’s  runaway  slaves.  I 
was  so  surprised  that  I got  a severe  twinge 
in  my  sore  lung  from  the  start  I gave.  But 
I knocked  on  the  window  until  the  girl 
heard  me,  and  recognizing  me,  she  came 
in,  where  I questioned  her. 

“She  was  returning  to  Oaklea,  had  run 
away  from  the  white  man  who  had  charge 
of  her  and  her  brothers.  She  had  hunted 
her  way  back  through  forest  and  wood,  for 
fear  she  would  be  seized  and  transported 
back.  She  had  done  this  because  Baker, 
who  had  made  love  to  her,  coaxed  herself 
and  brothers  to  leave  Oaklea  and  go  to  New 
York  with  him,  where  he  promised  to  marry 
and  make  a lady  of  her.  He  had  been  with 
them  the  moment  of  starting,  and  was  just 
going  to  lift  her  on  to  his  horse,  when  some- 
thing happened  to  detain  him ; and  this 
‘ something,’  gentlemen,  is  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  the  murder.  The  preparations 
for  the  flight  were  completed  just  as  the 
storm  broke,  and  in  the  momentary  light  of 
a vivid  flash  of  lightning,  Sarah  saw  the 
form  of  a woman,  as  she  grasped  Baker’s 
arm.  She  knew  her  well,  but  little  expected 
to  see  her  there  on  that  night.  The  young 
lady  is  a member  of  one  of  the  first  families 
in  this  vicinity.  With  hair  flying  and  clothes 
disordered,  she  stood  beside  Baker,  who, 
when  he  saw  her,  ordered  his  assistant  to 
‘ move  on  with  the  niggers — he  would  be 
with  them  directly,’  and  Sarah  was  unwill- 
ingly forced  to  leave  him  by  her  brothers, 
who  laid  hold  of  her  and  led  her  away  with 
them,  as  they  heard  other  voices — ours,  as 
we  were  searching  for  traces  of  the  fugitives. 
Five  minutes  later,  the  rain  poured  down  in 
all  its  might;  and,  gentlemen,  according  to 
the  facts  demonstrated,  the  deed  was  done 
before  the  rain.” 

Exhausted,  the  old  man  made  a pause  that 
was  not  broken  by  the  least  sound  from  the 
people,  or  a movement  of  the  judge. 


“ I have  little  more  to  say,”  hecontii 
after  a rest.  “ The  landlady  of  the  ta 
who  was  present  from  the  first  of  Sa 
story,  is  here  to  prove  that  the  girl  ha 
been  meddled  with  or  influenced.  Shi 
not  like  to  return  to  Oaklea  when  she  1 
of  the  absence  of  her  master’s  family;  s 
remained  at  the  tavern  until  I was 
enough  to  make  use  of  her  statement, : 
have  not  been  in  a condition  to  do  so 
to-day.  She  can  answer  any  question  ] 
her,  but  if  her  testimony  is  not  legally 
it  will  at  all  events  direct  justice  i 
proper  course.  I can  furnish  evidence 
will  establish  reasons  for  the  deed.” 

Isaac’s  voice  grew  weaker  with  th 
words.  Pressing  his  hand  to  his  brea 
coughed  several  times,  then  stepped 
and  with  some  exertion,  slowly  seated 
self  on  a chair  near,  as  Mr.  Morton  has 
over  to  the  State  Attorney  ; and  when  I 
stedt’s  lawyer  arose  with  the  remarl 
“the  prosecutor  could  not  possibly 
any  objections  to  the  validity  of  witi 
that  he  had  used  to  support  the  accusa 
his  brother  attorney  was  too  much  en 
with  Mr.  Morton  to  respond,  but  raisi 
hand  and  said : 

“ If  the  honorable  court  is  agrees 
suggest  an  intermission  of  half  an  ho> 
have  received  some  intelligence  that, 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  tl 
witness,  may  possibly  change  the  ter 
the  prosecution.  At  the  expiration  c 
requested  time  I hope  to  be  prepar 
further  motion.” 

At  this  announcement  the  assemb 
mained  remarkably  quiet;  onlyawhis 
expectation  was  perceptible,  and  some 
heads  that  had  nodded  with  satisfi 
when  the  proposition  for  Ellen’s  arres 
made  now  turned  somewhat  abashed 
conscious  of  jumping  at  conclusions  tc( 
Helmstedt. 

Pauline,  leaning  on  Morton’s  arm 
followed  the  State  Attorney  into  an  at 
ing  room.  Ellen  sat  near  her  father, 
stared  into  vacancy  with  a dark  frown  < 
face. 

Sarah  had  pressed  close  to  the  peddle 
cast  occasional  timid,  beseeching  glam 
her  mistress.  Isaac  leaned  back  in  his 
his  head  bent,  and  his  chin  resting  c 
breast,  giving  signs  of  life  by  a frequei 
tressing  cough. 

Helmstedt’s  attorney  had  joined  a 
of  lawyers,  and  even  there  the  converf 
was  conducted  in  an  undertone. 

Twilight  advanced,  and  the  lamps 
lighted,  leaving  the  auditorium  in  the 
ows  while  the  full  glare  reflected  c 
judge,  jury  and  witness  stand. 
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'he  silence  that  prevailed  required  no 
ier  from  the  judge,  when  the  process  was 
nmed  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  began 
speak : 

i An  unhappy  chain  of  circumstances,” 
1 he,  in  a low  voice,  “ has  called  forth 
i apparently  justified  the  indictment; 
after  the  conviction  just  brought  to  bear 
n the  subject,  that  it  is  entirely  errone- 
, I am  forced  to  discontinue  the  prosecu- 
i,  and  consider  it  but  a simple  act  of 
ice  to  request  the  immediate  release  of 
prisoner.  For  the  security  of  the  pre- 
iptive  and  actual  criminal,”  he  added, 
i a glance  over  the  house,  “ steps  have 
ady  been  taken,  and  the  law  will  be  sat- 
d to  the  uttermost.” 

he  silence  that  followed  until  the  lawryer 
red,  was  then  broken  by  a humming 
buzzing,  as  if  a gigantic  bee-hive  had 
l disturbed,  in  which  the  remarks  of  ihe 
;e  were  drowned. 

elmstedt  was  congratulated  by  his  at- 
ey,  and  conducted  out  among  the  peo- 
The  judge  came  and  pressed  his  hand; 
in  vain  he  looked  around  for  the  face  of 
end.  He  heard  the  noisy  crowd  as  they 
the  court  room,  with  an  expression  be- 
1 that  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  turn  of 
rs.  Everywhere  he  met  only  curious 
. Never  before,  not  even  in  prison,  had 

0 fully  realized  that  he  was  a stranger 
strange  land. 

ith  an  apology  he  turned  from  his  law- 
toward  the  witness  stand.  Ellen,  her 
}r,  Sarah,  all,  had  gone;  only  the  ped- 
with  the  tavern-keeper’s  wife  bend- 
>ver  him,  remained. 

^.re  you  ill,  Isaac?”  he  asked,  laying 
rand  on  his  shoulder. 

guess  it  is  the  exertion  and  excite- 
t that  has  tired  me  so,”  he  replied, 
lg  the  young  man’s  hand.  “ My  lung 
e worse  for  the  wear  it  has  had ; and 
had  not  been  absolutely  necessary  to- 

1 should  not  have  ventured  out.” 
ilmstedt  pressed  his  hand  gratefully, 
looked  into  the  distressingly  altered 
with  anxiety. 

'his  time  you  escaped  with  a bruise,” 
remarked,  with  a faint  smile  ; “ an- 
ytime you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of 
rienced  heads.  It  is  nothing  but  your 
rst_  in  the  girl  that  has  drawn  you 
this  muddle.  You  can’t  say  that  I 
lot  warn  you.” 

lmstedt’s  manner  betrayed  so  much 
xrassment  at  the  old  man’s  words, 
the  latter  gazed  keenly  into  his  face, 
y shaking  his  head,  saying: 
ne.  thing  be  assured  of,  if  you  are  not 
with  the  affair,  and  I know  what  I 
liking  about,  and  I impress  it  on  you, 


drop  it  where  you  are ; no  good  will  come 
of  it.  If  you  do  arrive  at  what  you  may 
now  call  your  happiness,  you  will  have 
reason  to  remember  old  Isaac’s  words.  You 
will  never  conquer  the  father’s  American 
pride;  and  I have  never  known  blessings 
to  result  from  an  alliance  between  people 
born  with  different  feelings,  brought  up 
with  entirely  different  training  and  habits, 
and  altogether  as  unlike  as  the  decided 
distinction  between  the  German  and  Amer- 
ican people.” 

“ Let  us  go  to  the  hotel,”  Helmstedt  re- 
marked, changing  the  subject.  ‘‘At  least, 
I have  no  other  place  to  go,  and  vou 
will  be  better  cared  for  there  also.  You 
are  sick  and  weak,  and  the  best  thing  you 
can  do,  is  to  go  right  to  bed.  I will  stay 
with  you.  To-morrow  we  will  talk  this 
over.” 

A light  touch  on  his  arm  caused  him  to 
turn,  finding  himself  looking  into  Pauline’s 
agitated  face. 

“ Come,  August ; the  carriage  is  waiting. 
You  must  stay  with  us  for  the  present,  at 
least,  until  things  are  straightened  up  a lit- 
tle.” 

Helmstedt’s  heart  melted  as  he  met  the 
earnest  sympathy  that  beamed  from  her 
eyes. 

“ Have  you  seen  Elliot  ?”  he  asked. 

“ He  was  the  first  to  leave  the  hall,  with 
his  daughter  and  Sarah.  It  is  better  so, 
August.  The  storm  must  be  calmed,  and 
the  daughter  confess  to  the  father,  before 
you  see  him.  I myself  advised  her  not  to 
delay.” 


Helmstedt  pressed  his  hand  to  his  eyes. 
He  was  longing  to  see  the  place  he  had  once, 
but  for  so  short  a time,  called  home,  and  he 
could  not  clearly  understand  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him. 

“ I w'ould  rather  be  left  to  myself,  to-day  ; 
you  have  done  me  a world  of  good,  Pauline, 
with  your  kind  offer,  but  1 feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  settle  my  own  mind  in  regard  to 
my  situation  before  I accept  the  hospitality 
of  any  one.  4nd,  again,  there  is  my  old 
friend,  Isaac,  he  certainly  deserves  some- 
thing better  at  my  hands  than  such  deser- 
tion. You  will  not  be  angry  on  that  ac- 
count?” he  asked,  grasping  her  hand  as  he 
observed  a change  come  over  her  face,  that 
he  had  seen  before. 

“You  are  consistent  in  your  rejections, 
August.  You  could  not  be  more  so  toward 
your  most  dangerous  enemy,”  she  replied. 

‘ Isaac  will  do  a great  deal  better  in  our 
house  than  in  that  cramped  up  hotel,  that 
is  full  enough  to-day,  anyway.  Your  other 
reasons  are  not  worth  listening  to.  If  you 
are  afraid  the  obligation  toward  me  will  op- 
press you,  if  you  accept,  I may  as  well  tell 
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you  now,  that  you  will  not  place  yourself 
under  any  whatever.”  She  motioned  to- 
ward the  door,  where  an  old  gentleman 
stood  waiting,  who  thereupon  advanced, 
and  Helmstedt  found  his  hand  taken  and 
cordially  shaken  by  Mr.  Morton. 

“ He  wants  to  stay  in  town  and  study  over 
the  matter  for  a year  or  so,”  Pauline  said  to 
her  husband  in  her  own  peculiar  way. 

“ What ! not  go  home  with  us ! You  must,” 
Morton  returned,  heartily.  “You  will  be  do- 
ing me  a favor  whose  value  you  do  not  know, 
if  you  will  consider  my  house  your  home. 
We  owe  you  more  than  we  can  ever  dis- 
charge in  act  or  words  ; and  you  are  not  the 
man  I have  taken  you  for,  if  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  still  refuse  my  hospitality.” 

Por  the  first  time  Helmstedt  realized  that 
it  was  pride  that  had  influenced  his  actions 
heretofore,  wdien  the  offers  of  help  and  sup- 
port had  been  made  him.  But  now,  when 
this  wealthy  American  gentleman  stood  be- 
fore him,  almost  pleading,  this  feeling  of  in- 
dependence that  had  flourished  so  grandly 
in  the  darkest  hour  took  its  flight.  This 
man  who  offered  him  the  hospitality  of  his 
house,  not  as  a protector,  but  as  one  asking 
a favor,  spoke  to  him  as  an  equal,  and  pride 
vanished,  like  all  the  excuses  that  he  imag- 
ined kept  him  in  town,  and  he  began  to 
know  himself.  He  would  have  refused,  if 
only  not  to  have  an  excuse  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  weak  side  of  his  personal- 
ity ; but  Pauline’s  eyes  rested  on  him  so  qui- 
etly and  sadly  that  he  felt  as  if  he  would  be 
adding  injustice  to  that  already  committed. 

“You  are  rea.lly  so  kind  I can  not  imag- 
ine how  I can  have  deserved  it.  I have 
been  honorably  discharged ; I can  ask  no 
more  than  this.  But  I accept  your  invita- 
tion, with  all  my  heart,  since  Mrs.  Morton 
assures  me  Isaac  can  accompany  me;  I 
am  in  duty  bound  not  to  forsake  him.” 

“ All  right,  then,”  Morton  said,  looking  at 
the  peddler.  He  can  stay  with  us  until  he 
is  well.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  car- 
riage, and  I will  have  your  things  brought 
from  the  prison,  while  you  talk  to  him,  and 
then  we  will  be  off.” 

He  pressed  the  young  man’s  hand  again, 
and  gave  his  wife  an  affectionate  glance  and 
left  them. 

“ Are  you  still  angry  at  me,  Pauline?” 
Helmstedt  asked,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“I  have  never  been  angry  at  you  in  my 
life,  only  vexed  and  sorry  because  you 
would  not  understand  me.  Now  attend  to 
Isaac.” 

“ I have  heard  the  whole  transaction,”  the 
peddler  said  when  Helmstedt  went  to  him, 
“ and  if  you  insist  on  being  with  me,  I will 
go  with  you.  Here  or  there,  it  can  not 


matter  much  to  me.  But  it  will  be  good 
you  to  join  these  people ; it  will  rem 
many  difficulties  from  your  path  in  the 
ture.” 

“ I am  not  influenced  by  that,  Isaac. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  i 
coughed,  then  sank  back  again  in  silenc 

The  hall  was  empty,  the  lights  hac 
been  extinguished  but  one.  Pauline  st 
at  the  door  waiting  for  Morton.  Helms' 
walked  up  and  down  the  floor  thinking  ; 
thoughts  were  in  Oaklea.  Were  the  vie 
tudes  of  the  last  few  weeks  intended 
hasten  his  happiness — his  union  with  Ell 
or  would  it  be  the  means  of  leaving  J 
more  unpleasantly  situated  than  before 
advent  into  Alabama.  When  he  reca! 
Elliot’s  hostile  attitude  toward  him  dm 
the  trial,  and  his  cold, hard  face  after  Elk 
testimony  had  been  given,  he  was  remi 
ed  of  the  peddler’s  warning.  To-morr 
perhaps,  she  would  be  sent  away  by 
father  to  some  (to  him)  remote  part  of 
world,  and  his  romance  would  be  at  an  e 
and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  him 
to  tyke  the  rest  of  his  salary,  that  hej 
not  even  justly  entitled  to,  and  returi 
New  York,  where  he  would  probably) 
something  to  do. 

Then  he  thought  of  Ellen : how  bra) 
she  had  faced  the  public,  regardless  of 
father’s  black  looks,  to  speak  in  his  defe) 
He  trembled  as  he  recalled  the  scene.  1 
must  have  come  without  the  knowledgi  I 
her  parents,  judging  by  Elliot’s  astom 
ment.  The  entire  strength  of  her  love] 
aroused,  and  she  was  battling  for  their  If 
tual  welfare.  She  was  her  father’s  idol,  | 
if  she  succeeded  in  conquering  his  opjf 
tion,  what  then?  Would  he  become  a in 
ber  of  any  family  that  tolerated  himlji 
reluctance,  and  be  supported  by  them  ? t 
matters  stood,  in  the  event  of  a happy  r$  i 
between  them,  he  must  make  his  own  L 
Ellen’s  living  without  aid  from  Elliot,  c ] 
suspected  of  mercenary  motives ; aid  , 
lie  did  not  know  how  to  begin  to  main  j 
himself.  Morton’s  arrival  changed  the  ti 
of  his  thoughts. 

“All  ready!”  j j 

The  peddler  rose;  and  they  were 
rolling  lightly  toward  Morton  Place.  | 

Helmstedt  made  an  attempt  to  intro 
conversation,  but  Mr.  Morton,  alth 
answering  politely,  seemed  to  be  wra 
in  troubled  thoughts.  Since  they  lei 
town  his  face  was  overshadowed  with 
Pauline  reclined  in  her  corner,  her  i , 
tion  entirely  taken  up  with  her  husba 
a mutely  speaking  way,  sometimes  r< 
her  hand  gently  on  his,  which  he  rew  1 
with  a sorrowful  smile.  Isaac  appear* 
be  asleep.  Helmstedt  concluded  to  let  ■ 
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3t,  and  returned  to  his  “ castles  in  the 
■ ” again. 

ilhey  reached  Morton  Place,  and  the 
igon  halted  before  Mr.  Morton  came  out 
his  meditation. 

“ You  are  surely  hungry,  Helmstedt,  you 
d our  Isaac  here.  I trust  we  shall  find  a 
od  warm  supper  awaiting  us.” 

,lI  don’t  feel  much  like  eating,”  Isaac  re- 
ed. “ But  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
ve  me  shown  to  my  bed,  that  will  be  all 
leed.  I feel  as  if  the  ride  had  been  too 
ich  for  me.” 

‘ Are  you  feeling  worse,  Isaac?”  Pauline 
led. 

I really  don’t  know.  I guess  it  will  pass 
er.” 

Pauline  requested  a negro  to  take  the  old 
in  to  his  room,  promising  to  have  tea  sent 
to  him.  Arid  Helmstedt  followed  Mor- 
1 into  the  parlor. 

‘ W elcome,  sir.  I hope  you  will  try  and 
;1  that  you  are  at  home  with  us,”  Morton 
d,  drawing  two  chairs  up  to  the  fire. 
)ur  acquaintance  is  so  recent  that  we  do 
t know  much  about  each  other,  but  it  will 
t be  my  fault  if  a nearer  friendship  does 
t overcome  this  trifling  embarrassment, 
iwe  you  explanations,  but  we  will  post- 
ne  that  until  after  tea.  But,  tell  me,  have 
u any  plans  for  the  future,  anything 
lerein  I can  be  of  any  service  ? Of  course, 
ur  business  relations  with  Elliot  are  at  an 
d.  But  the  intensity  of  Ellen’s  regard 
you,  and  after  the  public  demonstration 
to-day,  the  best  thing  her  father  can  do, 
wording  to  my  opinion,  is  to  settle  the  af- 
r amicably  with  you,  or  sell  his  property 
re  and  go  elsewhere.” 

‘ Do  you  know  how  Ellen  happened  in 
s court  room  so  opportunely — that  is,  how 
5 came  to  be  here  at  all  ? I know  she 
ne  into  court  with  you.” 

‘ You  shall  know  all  about  it ; but,  first, 

1 me,  may  I not  undertake  steps  to  bring 
mt  a reconciliation  between  yourself  and 
iot?  He  hastened  the  climax  between 
u two  young  folks  by  his  blind  toleration 
that  scoundrel,  who  has  gone  to  his  judg- 
nt.  It  was  a providential  dispensation 
it  the  girl  received  the  strength  to  resist 
he  might  have.  reason  to  lament  over  his 
n,  as  well  as  his  daughter’s  fate,  as  other 
•ents  do.”  Overcome  by  emotion  he 
sed  speaking  and  gazed  into  the  fire, 
lmstedt  noticed  this  unaccountable  agi- 
ion  and  remained  silent. 

‘ Pardon  me,”  Morton  said  after  a while, 
ih  forced  composure.  “But  you  will 
nprehend  by  and  by.  Elliot  has  com- 
atively  little  reason  to  be  angry  with 
l,  and  I would  cheerfully  use  my  best 


endeavors  to  lessen  the  present  breach  be- 
tween you.” 

“I  feel  deeply  grateful,  Mr.  Morton,  for 
this  interest ; but  I do  not  see  clearly  how 
to  make  the  first  advances  without  confirm- 
ing the  unjust  suspicions  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  me  in  reference  to  my  interest 
in  Ellen.  I have  nothing,  and  am,  English- 
speaking,  1 nobody,’  just  now  ; and  if  Elliot 
turned  me  from  his  door,  if  I had  the  pre- 
sumption to  ask  for  his  daughter,  like  an 
adventurer,  or  fortune  hunter,  no  one  could 
blame  him.  If  Ellen  were  poor  and  accus- 
tomed to  poverty,  not  a day  should  separate 
us,  though  I were  obliged  to  saw  wood  for 
our  maintenance.” 

Morton  made  a disapproving  nod,  saying: 
“ You  certainly  can  not  expect  Elliot  to  come 
and  ask  you  to  marry  his  daughter?  and 
after  the  noble  conduct  of  the  girl,  she  has 
the  right  to  anticipate  something  of  the  kind 
from  you,  though  your  pride  suffered  in 
consequence.” 

. “ Pride  is  surely  not  the  obstacle  here, 
sir,”  Helmstedt  replied,  and  his  face  ex- 
pressed the  honesty  of  his  words.  “ I fear 
no  humiliation,  and  would  ask  Elliot  for  his 
daughter  in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  he 
could  offer.  But  to  what  end  ? Am  I in  a 
condition  to  present  myself  as  a suitor  for  a 
wife  ? or,  while  I sue  for  the  one,  also,  stip- 
ulate for  a portion  of  the  father’s  wealth, 
when  I am  asked  what  my  means  of  sup- 
porting her  are.  I have  energy  and  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  gain  an  independence 
in  time  if  I once  get  a start.  I hoped  to  win 
Elliot  s respect  and  confidence  before  I 
asked  for  his  daughter,  but  fate  has  decided 
it  otherwise,  and  given  me  no  opportunity.” 

“ Let  us  give  the  subject  a rest,  and  go  to 
supper,  we  can  renew  it  later,”  Morton 
said. 

Helmstedt  rose,  and  observed  Pauline 
standing  near  them,  evidently  having  en- 
tered quietly  during  their  conversation. 

The  supper  was  taken  in  almost  depress- 
ing silence.  Morton’s  heart  seemed  heavy 
with  grief,  that  reflected  on  his  face  as  he 
tried  to  appear  social.  Pauline  was  tenderly 
attentive  to  her  husband.  The  meal  was 
nearly  over  when  Csesar  entered,  saying  old 
Isaac  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Helmstedt. 

“ Is  he  very  sick  ?”  Morton  asked. 

“ He  do  look  mighty  poorly,  sah,  but  he 
done  look  so  when  he  cum.  I ax  him  if  he 
’sired  I should  stay  wid  him,  but  he  say  he 
want  Mr.  Helmstedt.” 

The  young  man  followed  Cresar,  and  when 
they  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  ne- 
gro stopped. 

“ Please,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  don’t  be  mad  ; 
dey  filled  my  noddle  wid  sich  lot  o’  stuff  dia 
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mornin’  at  de  cote  house,  dat  when  dey  got 
me  in  dat  box,  ’fore  Gc  1 I didn’t  know  I’se 
a sa-yin’  de  trufe,  or  if  dedebil  ob  a Iyer  was 
a talking  out’en  dis  nigger  mouf,  sure.” 

“ Never  mind,  Caesar  ; It  is  all  over  now.” 

“ And  please,  sah  ; is  it  true  dat  Sarah  is 
back  agin  ?” 

“ It  is  true,  Caesar,”  Helmstedt  replied, 
laughing  at  the  negro’s  delighted  grin.  “ I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  were  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  her  heart  now,  but  that  she 
would  open  and,  say,  ‘ walk  in,  Caesar.’  ” 

The  happy  darkey  clutched  at  his  woolly 
hair,  and  drew  one  knee  up  to  his  chin  in 
a paroxysm,  that  might  have  been  a sud- 
den attack  of  colic,  if  Helmstedt  had  not 
been  assured  it  was  a sort  of  pantomimic 
huzza  of  exultation,  followed  by  a leap  that 
brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  peddler’s 
room. 

The  old  man  rested  on  the  pillows  hi  a 
half  reclining  position,  with  his  closed, 
sunken  eyes,  and  hollow,  waxen  face,  look- 
ing like  a corpse,  but  he  opened  his  eyes 
as  the  young  man  entered,  and  pointed  to 
a chair  at  the  bed-side.  After  Caesar  had 
closed  the  door,  and  they  were  alone,  he 
said : 

“ So  many  things  are  pressing  on  my 
mind  to-night,  I thought  best  to  have  a talk 
with  you  at  once.  To-morrow  I may  not 
be  able.  Have  yon  come  to  any  definite 
decision  about  your  future  movements?” 

Helmstedt  shook  1.  head. 

“ You  will  not  give  the  girl  up  ?”  the  old 
man  continued.  “ I guess  you  are  right 
since  things  have  gone  so  far.  Perhaps  a 
situation  can  be  found  for  you,  that  the 
father  may  not  object  to,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  secure  you  for  life.  I have  al- 
ready spoken  to  you  about  certain  business 
considerations  in  connei  on  with  New 
York  trade,  and  how  very  imprudent  it 
would  be  if  people  did  not  take  measures 
to  protect  their  interests.  You  considered 
the  proposition  objectionable  because  you 
imagined  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a spy. 
Well,  I will  not  press  the  subject.  Every 
body  looks  at  such  things  with  his  own 
«yes. 

“ I have  something  else  to  propose.  Go 
to  Mr.  Elliot  and  tell  him  in  your  way,  how 
matters  stand  between  his  daughter  and 
you  and  that  in  six  months  you  guarantee 
to  appear  before  him  as  a man  that  he  car 
approve  of  in  every  respect.  Then  you  taae 
a - *tter  that  I shall  give  you,  with  the  funds 
i >v  expenses,  and  go  to  New  York  and  fit 
yourself  for  business.  You  have  a superfi- 
cial insight  already.  Tin.  firm  will  then  es- 
tablish a branch-house  in  this  vicinity, 
wherein  you  have  a partner’s  interest,  for 
which  you  will  manage  the  business  here 


for  them.  It  will  not  be  entirely  exchan] 
in  merchandise  alone.  There  is  many 
dollar  of  New  York  money  sticking  in  ti 
plantations  around  here  ; and  many  a cc 
ton  harvest  is  mortgaged  before  it  has  begi 
to  bud,  and  is  it  unnatural  or  dishonorat 
for  an  agent  to  post  himself  in  regard  to  t 
investment  of  his  firm’s  money  ? I thii 
not.  1 do  not  believe  I shall  regain  streng 
to  carry  on  any  more  business,  and  if  yi 
feel  disposed  to  enter  into  that  for  whi< 
you  are  peculiarly  fitted,  say  so  at  once.” 

Helmstedt  looked  into  the  old  man’s  ey 
that  rested  anxiously  upon  him,  waiting  f 
the  answer,  and  asked  : 

“ Why,  Isaac,  do  you  believe  me  so  w< 
suited  for  this  business,  when  you  cou 
find  so  many  others  more  adroit  and  clev< 
besides  possessing  a thorough  business  c 
pacity,  who  would  jump  at  this  chance  ?” 

The  peddler  sighed.  “It  is  a diffici 
matter  for  a stranger  to  establish  himself 
the  confidence  of  the  people  down  here, 
you  marry  Elliot’s  daughter,  and  retain  tl 
friendship  of  the  Morton  family,  it  will  n 
be  long  before  you  will  have  won  social 
and  personally  the  ‘ open  sesema  ’ to  eve: 
good  family  in  the  State.  That  compensat 
for  your  present  want  of  business  knov 
edge  which  will  also  follow.” 

Helmstedt  bowed  his  head  in  his  ham 
and  considered  awhile.  Then,  like  o: 
awakened  from  a dream,  with  a deep-drav 
breath  he  replied : 

“ I must  think  it  over  to-night,  Isaac  ; t 
morrow  we  will  speak  further  about  it.” 

“To-morrow!  Who  can  tell  what  th 
will  do  to-morrow  ?”  the  old  man  retortl 
excitedly.  “ He  who  would  catch  luck  mi 
not  hesitate.” 

“ It  is  impossible  to  decide  now.  I s 
reluctant  to  make  use  of. the  confidence 
might  hope  to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of 
connoissance.  Still  I do  not  know  but  n 
scruples  exceed  the  duty  I owe  to  othe 
Let  us  decide  to-morrow,  Isaac.” 

Isaac’s  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
eyes  closed,  and  his  face  lost  every  vest: 
of  life,  as  if  completely  done  with  all  ed 
cern. 

Helmstedt  waited  for  ; > but  rece 
ing  none  he  stooped  over  him,  and  notic 
the  short,  labored  breathing,  he  softly 
the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  stopped,  and  presseo 
hands  over  his  eyes  in  thought.  The  fut 
was  tempting.  A respected  merchant,  c 
necked  with  the  highest  families  ; a bon 
wherein  Ellen  was  the  ruling  spirit ! ah  !.' 
hold  out  his  hand  and  make  this  pictll 
real  and  his  own,  verily  his  troubles  wo 
all  have  an  end.  But  were  the  conditi 
of  purchase  different  from  those  form* 
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rejected  ? Turn  and  twist  then  as  he  would 
the  old  doubt  returned  even  more  hateful 
than  before.  To  purchase  Ellen  and  happi- 
ness by  becoming  - — • — ^ 


i,  4.  '£•  — » spy ! He  cast  the 
temptation  off  as  it  crept  upon  him,  and 
hastened  down  ihe  steps.  If  Ellen  was  the 
■girl  he  carried  in  his  heart,  she  would  not 
id  vise  him  to  do  aught  to  lower  his  self-re- 
>peeu 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  HEART  STRUGGLES. 

Morton  and  his  young  wife  were  seated 
ni'aPa[°-r  before  the  glowing  grate,  and 
i third  chair  stood  ready  for  Helmstedt 
vhen  he  entered. 

“Be  seated,”  said  Morton,  without  askino- 
my  questions,  but  Pauline’s  eyes  rested  in- 
[uirmgly  upon  him  a moment.  “Let  us 
eave  your  own  affairs  for  a little  while,  Mr. 
ielmstedt,  not  come  to  an  understanding 
his  evening.  You  have  had  a severe  trial 
Dic  arer  P°.w  situated  for  a man  like  your- 
sit,  as  I judge  your  character  from  personal 
bservation,  and  also  from  what  I have 
eard  my  wife  say  about  you,  most  unplea- 
intly.  . If  I teel,  or  rather  take  the  liberty 
f repairing  the  wrong  that  has  been  done 
ou,  it  is  because  I am  in  a measure  to 
lame  for  it,  or  because  I did  not  have  the 
jurage  at  once  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
> deliver  you.  This  is  the  confession  of  an 
onorable  man,  who  is  desirous  of  correct- 
g as  far  as  it  is  in  his  jxiwer  his  mistake.” 

^ t wante<l  to  interrupt  him,  but  he 
•id,  Live  me  your  attention  and  you  will 


'°n,  understand.  You  have  seen  Baker, 
it  do  not  know  one  tithe  of  his  heartless 
pravity.  Nothing  was  too  pure  or  sacred 
be  set  his  aim  upon  its  ruin. 

I was  foolish  enough  to  send  my  daugh- 
r (as  it  was  fashionable)  to  Saratoga  with 
me  acquaintances  of  ours.  At  such  re- 
i ts  it  is  not  difficult  with  a genteel  surface 
W good  manners  to  get  into  good  society  ; 
d 'n-  ‘S-1?  Baker  succeeded  by  passing 
mselt  off  for  a planter  from  our  State.  He 
>n  the  affections  of  my  unfortunate  girl — 
d wronged  her.” 

The  unhappy  father  buried  his  face  in  his 

Thlfi  Ann  Ol  nr  1 1,  A*  i ,,  rn,  . 
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nas  and  sighed,  then  continued:  “ This, 


wuwiiucu.  mis. 
wever,  was  not  his  main  object.  He  be- 
that  class  of  people  who  hang 
out  iNew  Lork  society  like  a secret  pesti- 
ice-— vampires,  that  draw  their  subsist- 
ed from  their  victims,  and  only  cast  them 
de  when  they  have  exhausted  the  very 
t deep  of  their  heart’s  blood.  My  unfor- 
iate,  unsuspecting  child,  reposing  the  ut- 
>st  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  scoun- 


drel, was  induced  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence  with  him,  wherein  mention  was  made 
or  the  possible  consequences  of  their  illicit 
intimacy ; and  from  this  moment  the  girl 
was  fated  to  the  most  pitiless  persecution.” 
ihe  man  stopped,  and  gazed  in  grief- 

forehhnSlenCe  int°  ^owinS  embers  be- 

, ^iC-an  fob,  y°u  of  the  most  moment- 
ous things  that  followed,  as  much  as  I know 
about  at  ieast.  It  was  not  love,  or  submis- 
sion  that  he  demanded  after  this;  it  was 
money  ! The  first  request  came  under  an 
excuse  of  momentary  pecuniary  embarrass- 
“ f1-  3d  tBe  glrl  cheerfully  gave  all  she 
. ?hen,  fbere  was  a gambling  debt  to 
be  paid,  and  she  borrowed  the  amount  from 
£®nds-  rfShe  considered  herself  bound  to 
him  for  life  and  only  at  the  third  demand, 
when  she  helplessly  was  obliged  to  refuse 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  asked 
her  if  he  should  go  to  her  friends  and  tell 
em  of  his  intimacy  with  her,  and  obtain 

that  way-  This  awakening 
must  have  been  an  agonizing  one  for  my 

poor  child,  for  when  I next  saw  her,  she 
v as  so  changed  that  I became  heart-sick 
with  anxiety  and  surprise,  but  could  not 
discover  the  cause  of  this  distress.  If  she 
had  trusted  me,  the  villain  could  have  been 
made  harmless,  and  matters  adjusted  to 
some  extent  and  much  of  this  trouble 
avoided  But  she  preferred  death  I believe 
rather  than  own  her  disgrace,  and  the  man 
thls-  He  gave  her  one  day’s  grace 
to  obtain  the  amount  he  demanded,  and 
she  sold  a portion  of  her  jewelry  to  satisfy 
hnn  and  took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  came  home.  I received  a few 
hnes  from  her  m New  York,  and  rejoiced 
to.v  ';'ar,,of  \er  voluntary  return,  and  as- 
cribed the  changed  manner  to  ennui,  and 
a surfeit  of  fashionable  life  from  which 
she  would  soon  recover.  Hardly  two 
months  of  peace  and  respite  did  the  vam- 
pire grant  her,  before  he  hunted  her  here 
in  my  own  house  during  my  absence.  He 
had  become  tolerably  intimate  with  sev- 
eral of  the  families  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood who  visited  Saratoga  that  sum- 
here  lntroduce<i  him  into  society 

..  ^ ben  I came  home  with  my  young 
wife  I suspected  nothing,  and  was  simply 
perplexed  at  her  inexplicable  gloom  that 
at  times  merged  into  extreme  moroseness. 
Alter  i became  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  I could  understand  the  full- 
ness of  her  anguish. 

“Constantly  tormented  by  the  °reedv 
monster  with  threats  of  exposure  if  she  did 
not  meet  every  demand,  and  after  having 
disposed  of  everything  she  possessed,  at  last 
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found  herself  unable  to  give  anything  more. 
She  avoided  m ■ for  fear  of  being  questioned, 
and  only  after  my  wife  had  won  her  con- 
fidence by  silent  sympathy,  and  treating 
her  like  a suffering  child,  did  she  succeed 
in  an  auspicious  hour,  when  the  poor  girl 
utterly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  her 
situation,  made  a clean  breast  of  it.  If  I 
had  only  known  of  it  then  ! But  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton had  made  her  a solemn  promise  of  se- 
crecy, and  Baker  appeared  to  have  dropped 
his  victim  after  he  became  intimate  at  El- 
liot’s, and  no  one  dreamed  of  the  horrors 
that  were  to  follow. 

“ It  was  the  morning  after  the  murder ; 
my  wife  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  daugh- 
ter’s room  to  call  her  to  breakfast.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  and  often 
remained  all  night  with  her — she  received 
no  response,  but  found  the  door  unlocked, 
and  entered.  The  girl  was  lying  on  the  bed 
dressed,  her  hair  disheveled,  and  clothes 
draggled  and  muddy.  She  was  either  asleep 
or  unconscious.  My  wife  has  told  me  since 
that  when  she  first  noticed  the  condition  of 
the  poor  girl’s  mind,  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
sooner  or  later  witness  some  catastrophe, 
and  this  was  but  a realization  of  her  pre- 
sentiment. Frightened,  but  collected,  she 
tried  to  rouse  her ; she  found  ■ her  heart 
still  beating,  and  this  gave  her  courage.  In 
lifting  her  to  an  upright  position,  she  saw  in 
the  girl’s  spasmodic  grip  a package  of  letters 
and  a knife — one  used  in  the  kitchen  for 
dressing  poultry.  The  letters,  and  the  front 
of  her  dress  and  sleeves  were  blood-stained. 
A terrible  thought  flashed  into  her  mind. 
Tearing  open  the  girl’s  dress,  however,  she 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  her  blood 
that  stained  the  things. 

“ Women  exhibit  more  presence  of  mind 
in  moments  of  fright  or  danger  than  men. 
When  she  had  called  me  to  her  assistance, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  call  the  colored  girl, 
but  she  restrained  me,  until  all  traces  of 
anything  unusual  had  been  removed,  and, 
my  poor  senseless  girl  was  lying  in  her  bed 
as  if  she  had  lain  there  all  night,  and  after 
working  with  her  a long  time,  without-re- 
storing any  signs  of  life  beyond  a faint  beat- 
ing of  the  pulse,  she  at  last  opened  her  eyes. 
I shall  never  forget  that  moment.  Her 
eyes  were  quiet,  calm,  vacant  and  expres- 
sionless. I bent  over  her,  but  her  glance 
wandered  past  me ; she  did  not  recognize, 
or  see  me.  I sent  for  a physician,  a trusted 
friend  of  mine.  When  I entered  the  room 
again,  she  lay  quietly  talking  to  herself  and 
closely  watched  by  my  wife,  who  had  the 
key  to  her  wardrobe,  while  to  me  they  were 
meaningless  then;  and  when  Alice  gradu- 
ally fell  into  a slumber,  I listened  to  the 
story  of  her  wrongs  and  her  misfortune 


from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Morton.  We  wei 
still  in  the  dark  about  the  terrible  ever 
that  had  taken  place,  hut  on  examining  tb 
package  of  blood-stained  paper  they  prove 
to  be  her  own  letters  to  her  betraye 
These,  together  with  the  bloody  knife,  an 
the  condition  of  her  garments  created  awfi 
forebodings,  that  were  confirmed,  when  i 
the  course  of  the  day  the  news  of  the  mu 
der  reached  us.  Then  we  understood  her- 
the  delirious  words  of  the  sick  girl.  Bake 
must  have  been  here  in  the  evening,  an 
left  her  with  threats.  In  her  desperatio 
she  followed  him.  What  passed  betwee 
them  will  probably  never  be  known  tli 
side  of  eternity. 

“ Two  things  connected  with  the  invest 
gation  wherein  you  figured  so  unfortunately 
are,  however,  very  plain  to  me.  The  mar 
on  Baker’s  forehead  was  the  result  of  a fal 
striking  the  stump  or  root  of  a tree.  Th 
other  is  the  button  of  your  riding-whip,  th£ 
my  poor  insane  child  in  searching  for  th 
letters  evidently  pulled  out  of  his  pocket. 

“ There  is  little  more  to  tell  before  I tone 
upon  your  immediate  concerns.  Before  th 
doctor  arrived  Alice  opened  her  eyes  agaii 
but  her  look  was  that  of  an  obtuse  mute 
her  mouth  remained  closed.  When  th 
physician’s  observations  were  ended,  an 
he  gave  me  his  opinion  in  "the  evening,  J 
was  only  the  confirmation  of  the  dreai 
thought  that  had  haunted  me  from  the  lira 
— that  my  daughter  was  physically  health; 
but  that  her  mind  was  totally  wrecked.”  1 

After  a pause,  Morton  continued,  with  I 
quivering  voice:  “ A week  later,  by  the  ad 
vice  of  physicians,  we  placed  her  in  a pri 
vate  asylum  in  Montgomery.  She  has  no 
opened  her  lips  to  speak  since  the  firJ 
morning.  Her  former  strange  melanchofl 
had  been  so  generally  remarked  by  ou 
friends  that  they  were  not  surprised  to  he* 
of  her  final  fate.  No  one  had  the  most  da 
tant  idea  of  uniting  her  condition  with  it 
real  cause. 

“Well,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  during  this  wel 
the  coroner’s  investigation  was  conclude! 
and,  absorbed  as  I was  in  my  own  trouble! 
I paid  no  attention  to  it,  although  the  rf 
suit  might  affect  me  very  closely  ; and  nc 
until  after  the  removal  of  Alice  was  I it 
formed  of  the  suspicions  that  had  cireuni 
scribed  yourself,  Mr.  Helmstedt.  My  wij 
reminded  me  of  my  duty  to  act  in  soin 
manner.  I knew  she  was  right.  You  mui 
not  suffer  for  the  deed  of  another.  But  whj 
could  I do,  if  I did  not  want  every  tonga 
in  the  State  loosened  to  the  tune  of  in 
child’s  disgrace,  and  my  misery  heighten! 
by  a criminal  investigation  ? At  first 
thought  it  best  to  let  matters  take  thfl 
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ourse.  Surely  your  innocence  would  be 
roven  immediately. 

V wPen  such  a remarkable  chain  of 
omted  evidence  closed  around  you,  my 
ife  became  uneasy  ; and  when  friends  of 
une  connected  with  the  trial  predicted  an 
‘favorable  verdict,  I realized  that  I must 
*deed  act.  After  many  sad  deliberations, 
no  purpose,  my  little,  admirable  wife 
hen  she  saw  how  I hesitated,  concluded 
sacrifice  herself  to  my  paternal  pride, 
a manner  that  few  women  would  have 
me ; and  before  I could  remonstrate 
,ainst  an  act  revolting  to  my  nature,  her 
ans  had  been  carried  out.  You  rejected 
ir  proposition  notwithstanding  your  dan- 
r.  Do  you  wonder  that  I have  learned 
value  and  esteem  you,  sir  ? You  dis- 
used your  feelings  and  relations  to  Ellen 
hot;  and  what  you  did  not  tell  her  in 
many  words,  the  rest  she  guessed.  And 
is  was  our  chance  and  hope  of  rescue, 
rs.  Morton  had  received  a letter  from 
len,  and  knew  of  her  whereabouts,  and 
mediately  informed  the  young  lady  of 
ur  situation,  and  your  refusal  to  state 
lere  you  were  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
r.  We  were  not  mistaken  in  the  girl  • 

1 hastened  to  us,  leaving  only  a few  lines 
her  mother,  telling  her  where  she  was 


f beg  you  will  not  speak  of  pardon  to 


me.  Who  will  deny  that  all  this  trouble 
is  not  the  very  experience  I needed  ? The 
greatest  misfortune  I have  suffered  in  this 
country  only  served  to  expedite  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  I required  to  fit  me  for  life 
m America ; and  now  that  help  is  at  hand 
even  before  I realize  that  I have  lost  any- 
thing, I do  not  think  I have  any  reason  to 
talk  about  trouble  and  ill-luck.” 

‘‘Thanks,  Mr.  Helmstedt,”  Morton  re- 
plied, with  a relieved  sigh,  as  if  he  were 
a dreaded  and  disagreeable  task. 
±>ut  idle  words  will  not  trap  our  game.  I 
would  propose  retiring,  and  after  a good 
nights  rest,  renew  the  subject  nearest  to 
your  heart.  Our  good  neighbor  Elliot  is  a 
man  that  is  apt  to  act  and  think  rapidlv 
and  we  must  decide  to-night  what  is  to  be 
done.  To-morrow  he  and  his  daughter  may 
be  on  their  way  to  some  distant  country, 
her ’’  6n  We  C0U^  not  kelp  ourselves  or 


ug- 


But  I dared  not  trust  this  only  anchor 
your  salvation.  The  people  were  ex- 
id  by  all  the  newspaper  speculations,  in 
3rence  to  the  harmless  child,  and  I stood 
••pared  to  answer  for  her  if  necessary 
crisis  was  at  hand.  I had  become 
re  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
lorable  way  for  me  to  take  ; and  even 
Lsaac  had  not  arrived  in  time  for  his 
larations,  I should  have  taken  the  stand 
told  the  whole  truth.  I had  the  pack- 
ot  blood-stained  letters  that  my  un- 
jpy  child  had  robbed  the  dead  man  of, 
h me  to  prove  my  assertions.  Isaac’s 
■y,  backed  by  the  information  I gave  the 
secuting  attorney,  cleared  you,  of  course. 

1 jaw  can  not  hurt  my  poor  girl — she  is 
J it.  But  your  fate,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  that 
moral  weakness  in  a certain  sense 
tted,  is  to  be  remedied ; and  you  must 
it  me  rest  of  conscience,  and  permit  me 
lse  every  endeavor  for  righting  the 
ng._ 

This,  sir,  is  my  confession.  In  what 
.ne_r  this  is  to  be  done,  I am  not  the  one 
lecide,  but  if  you  see  fit  to  pardon  me 
can  then  jointly  ‘put  our  heads  to- 
er,  as  the  saying  is.  and  hit  upon  the 
>er  and  desirable  thing.” 
orton  turned  to  the  young  man,  holding 
iiis  hand.  Helmstedt  grasped  it  fervent- 
aymg : 


If  I have  a correct  estimate  of  Ellen  I 
do  not  believe  she  will  obey  her  father  in 
tins  matter  as  she  has  heretofore,”  Pauline 
remarked,  with  a side-glance  at  her  hus- 
band. 

<,  ^ How  can  s]}e.  helP  berself  ?”  he  replied. 

Our  young  friend  here  don’t  want  her 
until  he  can  secure  a home  for  her  where 
she  will  not  suffer  any  deprivations.  He  is 
sensible.  I wish,  some  of  our  own  young 
people _ were  as  judicious.  Although  our 
home  is  open  to  her  we  must  not  take  a 
paitizanship  against  papa.  No  human  be- 
mg  has  the  right  to  do  that  but  the  man  to 
whom  she  gives  a husband’s  privilege.  If 
you  will  accept  a situation  for  the  present 
m my  house  or  on  the  farm,  until  something 
more  suitable  arises,  then  the  immediate  ex- 
igency will  have  been  met,  and  the  child 
will  have  a right  to  stay  with  us.” 

. Helmstedt  rose,  and  walked  the  room  ex- 
citedly several  times,  then  resumed  his  seat 
again. 

"It  would  be  madness  for  me  to  decline 
your  assistance  situated  as  I am  • and  I 
shall  certainly  remind  you  of  your  promise- 
but  your  last  proposition,  kind  as  it  is  I 
can  not  accept.  I should  feel  as  if  I were 
an  object  of  charity— a position  created  by 
my  necessities  ; and  you  would  be  subjected 
to  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, not  to  mention  the  unpleasantat- 
titude  you  would  assume  toward  Elliot  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  a stranger  and  a no- 
body, who  presumes  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
i j Iad-V>  one  of  the  flowers  of  the 

and;  >,ou  would  challenge  the  indignation 
ot  all  rich  parents  who  have  daughters,  and 
perhaps  learn  to  regret  your  generosity,  the 
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magnitude  of  which  you  do  not  now  under- 
stand. 

“ I must  find  work,  and  thus  gain  a liveli- 
hood and  maintain  my  self-respect.  Your 
advice  and  assistance  I will  gratefully  re- 
ceive. I know  it  will  take  time.  However, 
in  the  morning  I will  go  to  Oaklea.  I am 
obliged  to  see  Mr.  Elliot  at  all  events.  I am 
not  released  from  duty,  for  I have  received 
a half-year’s  salary  in  advance.  I will 
speak  as  the  impulse  prompts  me,  and  show 
him  that  I am  at  least  an  honorable  man, 
who  would  not  take  advantage  of  anything 
without  his  knowledge,  and  wants  not  a 
cent  of  his  money,  and  scorns  to  act  under- 
handed in  any  manner.  I do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  best  way  to  approach  him,  but  it 
is  the  only  way  that  I can  conscientiously 
proceed  at  all.” 

“ If  this  is  the  most  practical  move  you 
could  make  I do  not  presume  to  say.  It  is 
not  always  advisable  to  place  yourself  un- 
der the  hoofs  of  an  unmanageable  horse. 
People  submit  more  readily  to  the  inevita- 
ble, if  it  is  allowed  to  go  its  course,  and  they 
believe  that  it  is  beyond  jtheir  power  of  in- 
terference. Your  intentions,  nevertheless, 
are  to  be  respected.” 

“ Have  you  given  Ellen’s  happiness  a 
thought,  Mr.  Helmstedt?  Supposing  the 
meeting  between  Mr.  Elliot  and  yourself 
should  end  rather  more  precipitously  than 
even  she  anticipates  ?”  Pauline  took  up  the 
word,  and  looking  at  Helmstedt  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  ever  known  her  to  be, 
she  continued : “ I am  tempted  to  believe 
the  love  of  the  best  man  is  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  egotistic  selfishness,  call  it 
by  any  other  name  you  please — honor  or 
pride.” 

“ Do  you  really  believe  that  a woman 
could  look  up  to  that  man,  and  that  he 
would  be  a trustworthy  stay,  as  a man 
ought  to  be,  if  he  was  capable  of  sacrificing 
his  principles  to  secure  his  happiness  ?” 
Helmstedt  returned,  deeply  touched. 

“I  have  seen  little  of  life  in  this  country, 
and  my  judgment  may  not  be  correct ; but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  relations 
would  be  different  in  America  if  many  men 
were  essentially  men  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  in  this  respect.  Permit  me  to  re- 
tire now ; perhaps  some  happy  idea  will 
strike  me  during  the  night.  In  the  mean- 
hue,  with  ray  whole  heart,  I thank  you  for 
> our  sympathy.” 

Morton  pressed  his  hand  heartily,  saying, 
“I  believe  you  would  make  a splendid  law- 
yer, Helmstedt.  I noticed  to-day,  when 
you  so  eloquently  spoke  in  your  own  de- 
fense that  you  possess  the  material  to  make 
one  ; and  what  you  say  this  evening  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  young  lady  of  your 


!» 


choice  has  chosen  wisely,  even  though 
say  you  are  wrong  in  your  text  for  you 
good.  Good-night.  I do  not  believe  yo 
will  sleep  over  much  ; and  recollect,  if  yo 
come  to  any  conclusion  I am  prepared  t 
back  you.” 

Helmstedt  held  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Moi 
ton:  “Am  I not  right?”  he  asked. 

“ A woman  would  have  to  be  very  muc 
in  love  to  appreciate  such  sentiments,  ill 
Ellen  is  satisfied  I have  no  objections  to  o 
fer,”  she  replied,  without  looking  at  him. 

Morton  was  right ; Helmstedt  did  nc 
sleep  much  that  night.  He  revolved  anjf 
dwelt  upon  his  situation,  and  prepare 
quite  an  address  in  his  mind  that  he  woul 
deliver  before  the  intractable  papa  in  tb  li 
morning,  and  dozed  oft'  only  to  dream  an  ' 
vex  himself  with  such  thoughts  as  refuse 
to  take  the  proper  expression  upon  h 
German  tongue,  until  he  was  aroused  agai: 
His  brain  labored  without  obeying  his  wii 
If  Elliot  turned  him  haughtily  from  tl 
door,  what  should  his  next  move  be  ? E 
would  not  confess  it,  yet  he  knew  he  w. 
too  proud  to  bring  his  wife  into  a situatic  n 
whose  living  depended  on  Pauline’s  hule 
band.  When  he  called  to  mind  the  ru<pl 
manner  in  which  he  turned  from  her  01 
New  York  he  felt  decidedly  humiliate  ie 
But  what  else  was  there  for  him  to  do, 
he  would  not  give  Ellen  up,  perhaps,  fc jdc 
ever  ? He  jumped  from  his  bed  in  a state 
hopeless  distraction,  but  the  intense  co(k 
soon  brought  him  to  a sense  of  exterior  fe< 
ing,  and  drove  him  back  to  bed. 

“ I shall  go  crazy  if  I keep  on  this  way 
said  he,  sitting  up  with  the  bed-cloth  ar 
drawn  comfortably  around  him.  “ You  a p i 
a fool,  August.  There  is  only  one  way  f id 
you  to  act  touard  Elliot,  and  that  is  the  jc  a 
and  honorable  one.  The  result  is  in  tl  s 
hands  of  destiny,  and  you  can’t  alter  it  Ifil 
any  nonsensical  resolves.  To-morrow  y<  I 
will  doubtless  see  Ellen,  and  then— well,  I tl 
morrow’  will  decide.  Now,  go  to  sleep,”  Ij 
grumbled  to  himself,  lying  back,  thinkii . 
of  Ellen,  and  soon  the  romance  of  his  lo  |ti( 
floated  into  the  land  of  tender  dreams. 


in 


•i 


CHAPTER  ^tv. 


THE  DECISION. 


Helmstedt  was  provoked  with  himself  1 n 
having  slept  so  long  when  he  discovered  t > 
lateness  of  the  hour  the  next  morning, 
expected  to  be  in  Oaklea  soon  after  bre: 
fast.  Now  his  chances  of  meeting  EllUy 
were  slim.  His  room  wras  thoroughly  he 
ed,  and  he  put  on  his  clothes  writh  all  spe 
and  went  down  stairs  in  the  halL  1 


h 
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ing  hostess  met  him,  and  taking  his  arm 
# a beaming  face  that  reminded  him  of 
“eeting  in  New  York,  she  led  him 
oi|  a back  room. 

t<?  slender  figure  in  a blue  riding  habit 
and  came  toward  him.  A pale  face  and 

fn  f u eyes  turned  up  to  him. 

Ellen ! he  exclaimed. 

1 sherePhed,  with  a sweet 

L®’  T£t,nghls  extended  hand  with  open 
01  * Here  I am.  You  said  you  would 
ove  every  obstacle  to  win  me,  but  the 
3>  came  to  me-and-I  am  not  going  to 
me  you  again.”  s ° 

me  buried  her  tearful  face  on  his  shoul- 
elapsed  her  in  his  arms,  pressing 
n ips  to  her  white  neck,  forgetting  all  his 
n bles  in  this  moment  of  bliss.  And  when 

Hi  fhldf  n6r  8fJllng’  moist  eyes  to  his 
1 b de  .felt  as  if  he  were  strong  enough  to 
iiiuer  the  world  for  her  sake.  He  She? 
(chair  and  drew  her  on  his  knee,  one 

iiaTTth’  S16ati  1JlsPiration,  a mute 
Kf^A/y?  held  lhem  entrauced, 
di^ou  will  not  leave  me  again  ?” 
|lSsmile.her  head  With  8 Shy’  but  deter- 
>t  your  father,  Ellen  ?” 


J . ‘-•nxAviXj  -UllCll  1 

r smue  was  overshadowed  by  clouds 
, eaned  her  forehead  against  his  as  slip 

0 one  on  that  eventful  night,  and  placed 

r“S about  hiS  neck‘  You  must  Tot 
Of  father  now  When  I heard  about 
t difficulties  and  resolved  to  relieve  vou 
IknTT  suspicions  that  you  suf- 
1 knew  I had  to  choose  between  my 
" ° m.y  Parents.  _ Nothing  shall  keen 

1 art,  August,  ’ lifting  her  head  she 

" sorrowfully  in  the  eves.  “ A 

shall  torsake  father  and  mother  ’ the 
f:ays'  ^ Parents’  love  for  me  was 

to°£all°y  °?  they  would  not  have 
hat  ? a marriage  with  a 

hat  I abhored,  from  which  I seem  to 
been  saved  by  the  goodness  of  God 


•®i  nigdt  °f  my  journey  here,  before 

Uaklea  he  only  stared  out  into  the 
and  never  looked  or  spoke  to  me 

-e  T°t 

f I?aid0l‘ wifld  him  mt0  the  hb'rary. 

’ 1 said’  Wl11  you  not  speak  to  me?’ 


He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  only  then  per- 
ceived my  presence.  y pe 

Did  you  speak  to  me,  when  you  forgot 
your  parents  and  your  honor  and  ! 
such  declarations  before  that  crowd  of  peo- 

“ Eilii??b bdP  aC6’  t0-day?’  he  replied! 

, • /?Lher’  dldy°u  want  me  to  see  him  con- 
victed because  he  spared  my  reputation  or 
would  you  prefer  to  see  me  the  miseraWe 

W1“He  makfr  tFOm  Yh°m  he  Protected  me?” 

nr  i k “arde  n°  rePJy>  and  acted  as  if  he  d d 
not  know  I was  still  there. 

Father,  speak  to  me,  please  ’ I heowrl 
but  he  turned  from  me.’  Then  ily  ? 
beat  fast  with  emotions  that  I neve?  expei 
lenced  before.  I thought  of  the  selfishness 
ot  parents  who  force  their  children  to  marry 
agamst  their  will,  0f  mv  parents-who 
calmly  delivered  you  to  death  or  prisiS- 

said 1 ‘ Rahr11  ° f kr 6 P back  the  tears  When  I 

because  I have^H1  am  T longer  y°ur  child, 
oecause  i have  done  what  justice  and  con 

science  demanded,  and  thus  disgraced  you 

I will  bear  the  consequences  alone’  Then 

he  turned  such  a pale  face  toward  me  that 

said  T h6art  nearIy  buret  with  pain,  and 

It  is  my  punishment.  Go,  and  bear  the 
consequences,  and  never  sneak 
agam  ?’  then  left  the  room.  I did  not  weep6 
August ; I only  realized  it  was  all  over  but 
when  I thought  ot  father’s  feeling  mv’soul 
.eerned  on  flre-b„„„„g,  bu^g’Sh 

AS  K*  Kir  j “A*h  T d 

■nto  the  house,  crying bitterly.  So  one  had 
epoten  to,  or  offered  her,  Jleome.  Ttwt 
her  to  my  room  and  she  slept  on  the  r m 
hat  night.  I,  though  our  fate  was  not  T 

tokm<TasniiI  ST1  r6Steu  WelL  dt  seemed 
co  ,ue  as  it  1 had  known  how  it  would  end 

and  when  Dick  told  me  in  the  mornS  fit 

ns  master  had  gone  to  survey  the  nfama 

"a’voMT^T^d  °nly  made  th£  excuS 

in  winter  I h f6'6  '1  n0thing  to  survey 
m winter,  i had  my  horse  saddled— and 
here  I am,  August.”  u ana 

ain!iiS,!lhere  1 A ” sent  a thrill  through 
ms  nerves.  It  was  a ponmihtn  • 

tbrhb-Self  thfit  Pr°mised  a heaven  of  felicity 
or  him,  with  an  admonishing  adjunction 

SP°S  ltyif?r  Wbich  begwasJnot  pr  “ 

handsand  i k,her  face  between  his  two 
nanas  and  kissed  away  the  tears  ttot  I n 
glistened  on  her  eyelashes  that  Stl11 

that  JO-  know 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  you  can 
obtain  a situation  as  chief  clerk  or  book- 
keeper as  well  as  any  other  married  man. 
And  your  knowledge  of  music  and  French 
is  ju_ . what  is  wanted  here  ; it  is  the  lack  of 
good  instructors  in  those  branches  that  has 
induced  our  best  families  to  send  their 
daughters  to  Eastern  schools.  We  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a real  good  one 
to  come  into  our  backwoods.  With  a word 
you  can  have  plenty  of  scholars  and  make 
loads  of  money.  If  that  does  not  suit  you, 
there  are  two  academies  in  the  vicinity  that 
would  gladly  receive  you  as  instructor.  If  you 
will,  you  can  shortly  occupy  such  a position 
that  any  girl  may  be  proud  of  being  your 
wife.  You  are  rich  and  do  not  know  it,” 
she  cried,  bounding  to  her  feet  with  ex- 
pressive happiness 

Helmstedt  gazed  into  the  sweet  face,  now 
beautiful  with  womanly  intelligence,  and 
drew  her  on  to  his  knee,  contemplating  her 
with  a fervor  so  all  absorbing  that  for  the 
moment  he  seemed  to  forget  all  else,  that 
he  had  no  roof  to  offer  and  no  means  of 
support. 

“ I know  all  about  it ; but  what  is  to  pre- 
vent you  from  earning  all  that  is  necessary; 
what  is  to  keep  you  from  earning  money, 
lots  and  lots  of  it,  even  if  you  do  not  own  a 
plantation  ? Poor  as  you  are,  you  are  better 
off  than  a great  many  gentlemen  in  this 
neighborhood.” 

There  was  a charming  mixture  of  humor 
and  tenderness  in  her  words,  but  Helm- 
stedt scarcely  comprehended  the  drift  of 
them,  and  with  a ripple  of  happy  laughter, 
she  jumped  from  his  lap,  saying: 

“ You  think  I am  a foolish,  silly  girl,  but 
how  can  I be  otherwise  before  a person  who 
is  studying  algebra  out  of  a primer.  Do  you 
not  possess  knowledge  and  acquirements 
that  are  worth  gold  in  this  vicinity,  for 
which  we  have  been  envied  since  you  are 
with  us?  I am  not  silly,  dear  August,” 
she  continued,  kneeling  before  him  with 
arms  resting  on  his  knees ; “ I am  well 

aware  wThat  father  meant  when  he  said, 

1 Take  the  consequences,’  but  I knew  better 
than  he  what  he  had  lost.  And  these  aw- 
ful ‘ consequences’  ”—  she  hastily  covered 
his  eyes  with  her  hands,  while  he  slowly 
repeated  her  words : 

“ I am  rich  and  do  not  know  it?” 

* “I  did  not  mean  what  you  mean  ! You 
know  I did  not!  Are  there  some  more 
problems  existing  only  in  your  mind?” 

“ He  held  her  hands  and  seriously  asked: 
“ Are  not  your  hopes  too  bright  and  flatter- 
ing to  be  realized  ? I was  speaking  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morton  last  night  about  my  pros- 
pects, but  no  such  visions  resulted.” 


I “ Because  Mr.  Morton  is  an  old  man,  > 
Pauline  is  not  posted  in  regard  to  si 
things  yet ; but  you  will  see  the  old  gen 
man  will  agree  with  me  the  moment 
idea  is  suggested.  Is  it  not  security  enor. 
that  I voluntarily  offer  to  share  with 
all  the  misery  arising  from  it,  let  it  be  b 
in  the  country,  or  in  town  ? It  will  not 
quire  much  talking  to  secure  an  excell  ( 
position.”  ||, 

Helmstedt  pondered.  | a 

“ Let  us  talk  it  over  with  Morton.  I s'  ]; 
need  his  influence  at  all  events,  and  if  h [ 
favorable  to  this  plan,  then,  Ellen,  min 
shall  go  to  Oaklea,  and  see  your  father  sj 
afternoon.  Nothing  must  be  done  clam^ 
tinely  in  this  matter.  I shall  conduct  y 
self  toward  him  as  man  should  act  toy  >\ 
man.”  ot 

The  flush  of  excitement  blanched  on  j y, 
len’s  cheeks.  “ Do  so,  and  I will  be  pr  ,| 
of  you  ; but  do  not  forget  that  I am  ur  p 
my  father’s  control  as  long  as  I am  notify 
gaily  yours,  and  though  he  has  allowed 
to  choose  like  a perverse  child,  let  me  1 »jr 
my  way,  still,  the  human  mind  is  cha  fer 
able  as  the  wind.”  u 

Helmstedt  looked  startled  into  her  0| 
serious  eyes.  He  felt  the  decisive  mou  lf 
was  at  hand ; the  boundary  line  of  the  -0 
was  reached ; the  next  step  must  decide  Jr 
future ; he  pressed  his  hand  over  his  n 
an  instant,  then  exclaimed : “ Come,  (; 

will  speak  to  Morton,  then  may  fate  di  j 
us  aright.”  to 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  ki  #| 
her  lips,  the  second  kiss ; but  he  did  e 
know  whether  it  wTas  the  kiss  of  betroi 
or  but  a continuation  of  their  parting 
that  night.  . ' 

Pauline  was  standing  at  the  window, 
turned  smilingly,  when  they  entered  s 
room,  but  her  eyes  were  red  as  if  sheP 
been  weeping.  The  thought  occurreff, 
Helmstedt  that  he  was  not  even  a’ 
when  she  had  left  them,  after  taking  <r 
to  Ellen.  ' 

“ Well,  how  nearly  is  the  affair  setth  A 
Morton  asked,  advancing  toward  them  i a 
a sofa  near  the  fire. 

“I  should  like  to  consult  with  you,  a 
ask  your  assistance,”  Helmstedt  repliec  t 
Morton  bowed  his  acquiescence,  am  » 
the  way  into  a back  room.  ii 

“Take  a chair,  my  friend,  and  s o 
out,” 

Helmstedt  related  the  sum  of  El 
trouble  with  her  father,  and  transm  in 
her  hopes  and  wishes  about  himself.  C 
ton  listened  without  interruption  unt  1( 

was  done.  . 

“The  child  displays  more  wisdom  ai 


™ res^.  us  together,”  he  replied ; “her 
'section  sharpens  her  wits  without  doubt 
■ desire  to  become  a teacher,  I will 
-leerfully  guarantee  any  sum  on  your  suc- 
Jss.  How  stupid,  not  to  have  thought  of 
'is  myself.  I know  that  men  with  your 
quirements  are  needed  in  both  of  our 
ademies;  in  fact,  sought  for  throughout 
e couth,  lo-morrow,  I will  accompany 
d introduce  you  to  the  professors.  You 
ly  become  a benefactor  to  a good  many  of 
>r  families  here,  who  pay  dearly  enough 
being  obliged  to  send  their  daughters 
wn  Hast  to  school.  If,  however"  vou 
h t0  become  really  successful,  you  must 
ve  a wife.  The  young  ladies  to  be  placed 
‘your  charge  are  quite  youthful,  still  some 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old.  And 
iw  me  to  advise  you  to  go  with  Ellen 
be  nearest  justice  of  the  peace;  I will 

I ^at  you  meet  no  obstacles.  This  will 
a period  to  the  public  proceeding  just 

’ t,  and  be  a recommendation  to  the  con- 
’ nee  and  sympathy  of  everybody.  Then 

II  m,  we  do  not  know  what  Elliot  may  do 
“!n  he  finds  his  daughter  has  really 

n.  . I doubt  if  he  gave  her  credit  for  the 
lution  she  had  displayed,  and  to  speak 
1 estl.y,  you  owe  the  girl  this  reparation 
t du  insist  on  seeing  Elliot  first,  of  course 
iei  must  do  as  you  please. 


Olmsted t rose ; every  particle  of  color 


deserted  his  face.  “Do  you,  Mr.  Mor- 
knowing  all  the  circumstances,  advise 
o take  this  step  as  a man  of  honor  ? 
Id  you  consider  it  pardonable  if  vou 
the  father?” 

advise  you  as  a man  of  honor,  as  a man 
views  the  matter  equitably.  Yes,  as  a 
iVr ' -I1  is  best  for  you,  and  the  girl  that 
d sacrificed  her  reputation.  For  your 
it  is  your  duty  to  restore  her  honor, 
rh  it  interfered  with  your  own  busi- 

nough,  Mr.  Morton ! I appreciate 
words,”  Helmstedt  exclaimed,  with  a 
■j  drawn  breath,  as  if  relieving  himself 
a heavy  burden.  “ Direct  me  where 
and  the  moment  Ellen  is  readv,  the 
sary  step  shall  be  taken.  And  when 
? turn>  I can  only  beg  the  hospitality  of 
a aouse  until  my  affairs  are  in  a better 
:ion. 

ow  you  are  talking  sense,  Helmstedt,” 
■in  ^ said,  with  a friendly  grasp  of  the 
y 1 will  write  a few  lines  to  a friend 
rie,  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  will 
.aesar  with  it  in  advance,  so  that  you 
ot  be  annoyed  in  any  shape.  Then 
ike  the  buggy,  and  your  prospective 
ne  travel.  Now,  don’t  keep  the  child 
g any  longer.” 


Morton  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  house 
to  older  the  horse  to  be  hitched  to  the  two- 
seated  conveyance,  and  Helmstedt  halted 
near  the  parlor  door,  with  his  hand  to  his 
head,,  like  one  in  a dream.  The  sound  of 
Ellens  voice,  pure  and  sweet,  as  it  fell  on 
is  ear  yesterday  in  the  court-room,  sound- 
ed from  within.  ’ 

“ I am  coming,  my  precious  salvation,”  he 

teadTme!”  *' t0  f°il0W  wherever  y°ur  star 

Ellen  was  sitting  near  the  window.  Paul- 

inei^i°d  by  the  ta!,le’  apparently  occupied 
n looking  over  a book.  The  young  man 

nn  i IL°t  nelh,-er;  !e  walked  across  the  room 
and  knelt  beiore  the  blushing  girl. 

“Will  you  take  me  as  I am?'  Will  vou 
share  whatever  my  fate  may  be,  joy  or  sor- 
row, sunshine  or  storm  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head  over  him,  and 
clasped  her  arms  around  him,  her  cheek 
pressed  to  his  lace. 

“Do  you  still  ask  me  this,  after  I have  de- 
clared I will  not  lose  you  again  ?” 

The  door  opened  and  closed  softly,  but 
the  two  happy  mortals  did  not  perceive  that 
1 aulme  had  left  the  room. 

The  brief  twilight  was  alreadv  overshad- 
owed by  night  when  Helmstedt  drove  up 
the  carriage  road  to  the  house  on  his  return 
from  town.  Morton  had  evidently  been 
watching  tor  them,  and  stepped  outon  the 
veranda  just  as  Helmstedt  lifted  Ellen  from 
the  buggy. 

« ,‘‘  Is  everything  in  order  ?”  Morton  asked. 

This  is  my  wife,”  Helmstedt  replied,  lift- 
ing her  veil  and  disclosing  the  blushing 
young  face.  ° 

The  old  gentleman  stooped  over  and  kissed 
her  fry  and  think  it  is  your  father’s  bless- 
ing kiss,  my  child,”  he  said  with  emotion. 

Eet  us  hope  his  anger  will  be  short-lived 
and  soon  turn  to  blessing  on  both  of  you! 
He  has  been  here,  as  I anticipated  this  morn- 
ing ; on  the  parlor  table  you  will  find  a let- 
ter from  him.  As  she  entered  the  hall  a 
dark  form  came  to  meet  her,  taking  her 
band  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

■ \?u  here,  Sarah!”  Ellen  exclaimed.  Sur- 
prised, the  girl  began  to  sob,  so  that  her  ut- 
terance was  choked.  “ Never  mind,  Sarah, 

J will  explain  to  your  mistress.  You  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  make  yourself  comfortable  ” 
Morton  said  to  her.  ’ 

Helmstedt  and  his  wife  entered  the  well 
lighted  parlor  where  a large,  heavy  letter 
greeted  their  eyes.  After  assisting  Ellen  in 
removing  her  wrappings  he  opened  the  en- 
velope, that  contained  also  a little  book,  and 
together  they  read : 

“ Sm.— -Mv  daughter  has  followed  the 
course  of  her  own  inclination,  and  I have 
come  too  late  to  save  her  that  certain  un- 
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happiness  which  is  sure  to  follow.  I do  not 
reproach  you,  for  1 do  not  see  how  you  could 
have  acted  different  after  what  has  taken 
place.  I will  also  concede,  that  in  the  short 
time  and  opportuni'y  you  had  in  my  house, 
you  could  not  have  deliberately  planned  the 
int  rigue.  Neit  her  do  I reproach  my  daughter; 
the  censure  falls  back  upon  myself  for  the 
manner  in  which  I h ought  up  the  child  I 
once  had.  By  this  proceeding  you  will  com- 
prehend that  Ellen  lias  placed  herself  beyond 
the  recognition  of  her  family, and  lean  only 
pray  for  her  as  I would  for  any  other  stranger, 
that  God  protect  her  from  ill  and  still  greater 
misfortune. 

“ Accompanying,  you  will  find  the  prop- 
erty that  belongs  to  her,  including  the  bear- 
er, Sarah;  a bank-book,  wherein  you  will 
find  the  amount  accumulated  for  Ellen’s 
use,  collected  from  that  portion  of  the  farm 
heretofore  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  is 
now  at  her  disposition.  Sum  total,  $1,125. 
If  there  is  any  other  personal  property  be- 
longing  to  Ellen,  in  charge  of  her  absent 
mother,  she  has  been  commissioned  to  send 
the  same  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Morton.  The 
appertaining  horse,  she  has  already  taken  ; 
to  this  I will  add  the  one  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using,  as  it  was  intended  for  you, 
although  under  other  circumstances.  You 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  attempt  any 
communication  with  myself  or  Ellen’s 
mother,  as  your  letters  would  not  reach  us. 
I trust  Ellen  may  not  have  occasion  to  re- 
gret her  early  won  independence. 

“ Elliot.” 

Helmstedt  looked  silently  over  the  letter 
when  they  had  finished  reading  it.  He  ex- 
pected something  decidedly  worse.  Look- 
ing at  his  wife,  he  observed  her  face  wet 
with  tears.  “It  will  all  pass  over  bye  and 
bye,  August,”  she  said,  with  quivering  lips. 
“I  know  my  pa,  and  if  he  does  assume  a 
cold  and  cruel  manner  now,  he  will  not  cast 
me  out  of  his  heart  entirely.  At  all  events, 
we  have  something  to  begin  life  with,  and 
are  not  dependent  on  other  people.  After 
a time  .he  will  appreciate  youi  worth,  and 
forgive  Vs.” 

How  wondrous  sweet  this  sounded  from 
the  lips  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune. 
“We  have  at  least  something  to  begin  life 
with !”  Helmstedt’s  soul  was  entranced 
with  her.  “Hold  fast  to  me,  my  darling,” 
he  exclaimed,  holding  her  to  his  breast, 
“and  I will  carry  you  through  life,  that  no 
rude  stone  may  wound  your  tender  feet,  as 
long  as  I have  strength  to  stand!” 

They  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Morton.  “I 
disturb  you,  children,  but  such  things  will 
happen  in  the  sunniest  hours  of  life  ; joys 
and  sorrows  are  such  near  neighbors.  We 


must  go  to  Isaac,  Mr.  Helmstedt,  it 
probably  be  our  last  visit  to  him.” 

“Is  he  so  very  ill,  or  has  something 
curred  ?”  the  German  asked. 

Morton  made  no  rejily,  but  hastenec 
the  peddler’s  room. 

He  lay  in  bed ; Ms  eyes  were  closed, 
covers  around  him  stained  with  blood ; 
emaciated  hand  resting  on  an  open  me 
randum  book  in  front  of  him.  At  the  , 
of  the  bed  stood  a physician,  judging  by 
case  of  surgical  instruments  he  was  i 
closing.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  Pauline 
leaning,  who  left  the  room  on  their  entra 
Helmstedt  gave  a quick  glance  at  his 
roundings,  and  then  at  the  waxen  feat 
of  the  occupant. 

“He  is  dead!  ” he  exclaimed,  shocked 
He  had  evidently  been  dead  some  tw  ’ 
hours,  the  result  of  a hemorrhage;  it  r 
hard  to  tell  how  long  he  lived  after  it,  e 
that  he  had  a presentiment  of  his  death  ; 
plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  sort  of  testae 
recorded  on  a leaf  of  his  memoram  1 
book. 

“Yes,  he  is  dead,  the  poor  old  fellow ; f1 
wanderings  are  over,  and  his  pack  will  ■ 
press  him  any  more.  If  we  could  all  ‘ 
away  as  calmly  as  he  has ! ” Mortor  'r 
marked. 

Helmstedt  kissed  the  cold  hand.  “ 'r 
dreadful!”  he  exclaimed;  “I  had  a I'1 
conversation  with  him  last  night,  and  v s 
I left  the  house  at  noon,  I knew  not  1 
of  it.”  K 

“ Does  he  not  look  as  if  he  were  asl  he 
Thus  Caesar  found  him  this  mornin  , ffi 
left  him  quietly  for  fear  of  distui  [au 
him  ; the  same  again  at  noon,  he  went  i f 1 
deceived  and  not  until  I came  up  tbissk 
noon  to  see  how  the  old  man  was  ge  [at 
along,  did  we  discover  the  blood  on  tel 
sheets  around  him,  and  perceived  the  (% 
of  his  peaceful  slumber.  I sent  fork 
doctor  without  delay,  but  as  he  saysjk, 
man  has  been  dead  for  hours.  Thesik 
lines  are  for  you ; read  them  in  the  int€ E 
I think  the  coroner  will  be  here  direct  toi 
thought  it  best  to  send  for  him.”  in 

Morton  handed  him,  with  these  wor  fi; 
page  torn  from  the  book,  on  which  all 
written  in  pencil,  in  a firm,  English  hai 
“ I feel  as  if  something  might  happ’ 
me  during  the  bight ; I have  been  ta 
blood  all  the  evening,  and  a singular  s 
tion  oppresses  me.  If  the  end  is  near, 
not  sorry  ; my  work  in  this  world  is  ( 
and  I pray  Mr.  Helmstedt  to  take  chai 
the  papers  he  will  find  in  the  pocket  o 
memorandum-book,  they  are  the  certifl 
of  deposit  of  my  savings,  that  belong 
nephew  after  my  death ; the  nee 
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irections  will  be  found  on  the  first  paee  of 
11s  book.  1 further  pray  Mr.  Helmstedt 
she  is  too  proud  to  accept  anything  from 
*?r8et  old  Isaac  entirely  • but 
iould  the  time  ever  come  when  he  feels 

m°a  lette?CtoPthCefiain  p™positions  made 
m,  a letter  to  the  firm  where  he  learned 

e mercantile  business,  from  himself  is  all 
-CK  is  at  the  Riverhouse,  the  wares  en- 

,Seti?hW°  Cfesar;  he  can  try  a 

With  fearah  once  more,  they  may  facil- 
his  wooing ; I owe  him  thanks.  What 

Hdhl  w-V  ,b0d-V  is  no  matter,  and  my 
1 'Vl11  find  lts  way  without  the  aid  of 
ISAAC  HIRSCH.” 


Lrm  tnT^  t0  ^ fJSe’  was  traced  in 
l-Tin  fh’  d ™llst  have  been  written 
hnnL  th^  evlmng-  Helmstedt  closed 
Hnn  V an/i1  replaced  *t  under  the  hand  of 
dead  with  a soft  pressure. 

said  Mr.  Morton,  “ I havesome- 
ig  else  to  arrange  with  you,  Helmstedt 
owe  a duty  to  the  dead,  but  the  1& 

fo  down.”r  C am  UP°n  y0U  t0-da-v  i let 

b % left .the  room,  Morton  locking  the 

ure  and  /^i  took  his  de- 

, and  Morton  led  the  way  to  the 

"nermS’th?ierH  SUPPur  Was  Prepared, 
s then  lde  Vuh  an  embrace  and 

t she  sail  dm^°Ut  her  hand  to  Helra- 
' SPe  Sdld,  in  German:  “May  you  he 
>y,  August!  ” y y De 

e familiar  sound  touched  his  heart  as 
uS  ah“°nient  into  the  eyes  that  tried 
ho  ,but  could  not  for  grieving.  He 

e bufshe  JJhV  feeIing  he  could  not 
it  th^ti  ihdre7,  xt’  and  seated  her- 
elcowe  6 thG  tea  was  singing 

^ait,  Pauly ! I want  to  make  another 

laaPndybe’hay’  an+d  then  we  can  eat  and 
is  acted  1itePPy  t0°:  and  that  ^ Ciesar ; 

d h ,a2y  Sinuce  Sarah  is  in  the 

,1H  ih  lA  beheve  She  will  give  him 
,ld  shoulder  now,  do  you,  Mary?  said 

the  colored  girl  standing’ at  the  table 
h?gled  a comprehensive  “Yes,  I guess 


F„en  i h y0Ur  Property,  my  children 
Lllen  has  been  accustomed  to  her  since 
infancy,  and  can  not  get  along  without  her 
so  you  must  do  me  the  favor  and  take 
Ocesar  also  and  let  them  manage  things  for 
rou.  Accept  the  boy  as  a weddino-  o-ift  jf 

forTonTn  18  C°nsuming  capital  is  too  much 
for  your  present  circumstances,  let  him  hire 

pen  eTaSn  y°U  ’J16  18  a number  one  car- 
penter, and  can  make  enough  at  his  trade  to 

remunerate  you  for  his  time,  and  still  lay 
by  a snug  sum  for  himself  and  be  the  happp 

fsitsettTed11?^6  bUSineSS'  What  do  youSy, 

I certainly  can  not  raise  any  obiection  to 
your  completing  the  happiness  of  another 

X V bZngi  As  f0Vhe  rest  1 submit  en- 

mattor  W decision  of  my  little  wife  in  the 
matter,  I have  as  yet  not  the  faintest  con- 

to  deckle  ” SUCh  thiDgS’  and  really  no  right 

of“Jmhat  aI1  arrange  itself  in  the  course 
ot  time.  Mrs  Helmstedt  does  not  look  as 
if  she  cared  to  become  a stickler  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  rights  this  evening!”  Morton 
thegGdvg  yvfaid’  wi^h  a glance  of  humor  at 
arm  ady’  vh0  WaS  dlnglng  to  her  husband’s 
fr  Aou  can  go  and  tell  the  dusky 
lovers  what  we  have  concluded  to  do  with 
them,  Mary,  I will  come  and  deliver  them  a 

rmmf  trUer  awhl.le  myself,”  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  colored  girl.  “ Now,  children 

we  can  enjoy  our  supper!”  ’ 

La-ter  in  the  evening  Morton  accompanied 

thatwngi  C°Uple  to  the  doorof  the  room 
that  had  been  prepared  for  their  bridah 

chamber;  pressing  Helmstedt’s  hand  cord- 
lally  a moment  he  kissed  Ellen,  and  the 
door  closed  on  them.  Morton  directed  his 
steps  to  the  servants’  hall,  from  whence  the 

mpaulineth°i  /he  hapPy  ,,egr°es  resounded. 

auline  had  excused  herself  after  supper 
was  over,  and  passed  the  evening  i„P£J 

her  hf  ^ Tm  Reeling  at  her  bedside,  with 
her  head  buried  in  the  pillows.  Long  she 
abandoned  herself  to  some  agonizing  !m0- 
o1.? Aber  the  sobbing  became  less  violent 
and  her  form  ceased  to  quiver  and  tremble 
she  rose  and  bathed  her  face  and  cooled  W 
burning  eyes,  then  went  to  the  parlor 

calmly  to  await  her  husband  P 
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Wishers’  Notice 


ry  to  the  wide  spread  fame  of  “The  Peddler,”  as  origin- 
presented  m the  ocrman  language,  and  the  great  popularity 
f the  celebrated  author,  the  Publishers  have  deemed  it  their  pleas- 
at  duty  to  reproduce  the  same  in  the  English  language,  in  ordei 
iat  readers  in  that  language  might  also  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
erusing  it. 

PEDDLER'S  LEGACY. 

The  Peddler ’’  had  barely  found  its  way  into  the  cities 
towns,  and  had  been  read  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  land, 
ne  author's  newly- acquired  triends  anti  admiieis  so  urgently  re- 
uestetl  him  to  continue  his  charming  romance,  that  he  at  on 
ietennined  to  conrplv  with  the  desire,  anti  in  a short  time  issued 
The  Peddler’s  Legacy"  as  a sequel  to  the  former  novel. 

The  sequel  is  really  but  a continuation  of  the  scenes  and  incidents 
(epic ted  in  the  original,  and  will  not  tail  to  aflord  pleasant  satis- 
action  to  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  foregoing 
.riot  of  “ The  Peddler.”  It  is  also  written  in  the  same  fascinating 
,nd  natural  style,  and  is  replete  with  thrilling  effects. 

Tiiis  sequel  : . just  completed  and  can  be  obtained  for  50  cents. 
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